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INTRODUCTION 


‘if I could begin to understand pneuma, I should 
begin to understand Aristotle’. 

J.M. Rist, The mind of Aristotle p. xvii 

vou<; yap \}A)xfte oocp yvxh acogaxoq apctvov can Kai 
Geioxspov 

‘In the same degree as soul is superior to body, so is 
mind better and more divine than soul’. 

Plutarch, De fade in orbe lunae 943A 


This book is the fruit of seed sown in 1964. On the advice of one of 
my teachers, Prof. D.H.T. Vollenhoven, I read, while sailing on the 
Frisian lakes for a week, W. Jaeger’s famous book Aristoteles. Grund- 
legung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung , dating from 1923. In the 
Netherlands scholars had become wholly convinced, partly due to 
studies by F.J.C.J. Nuyens and F. Sassen, that the philosophy of the 
great Aristotle could only be understood from the perspective of a 
historical development. For almost thirty years since that first intro¬ 
duction to the scholarly interpretation of Aristotle’s work I have been 
occupied with various facets of Aristotle’s legacy in the framework of 
Jaeger’s paradigm. 

For my dissertation I had chosen the subject of Aristotle’s De caelo 
and had become fascinated by the doctrine of the fifth element set 
out there. This naturally led to a study of reports in Cicero that 
Aristotle identified a quinta essentia as the matter which made up not 
only the stars and planets but also human souls. The title of my thesis 
shows how much I had been influenced by W. Jaeger, A.J. Festugiere, 
W.K.C. Guthrie, and J. Pepin. In De caelo I clearly recognized an ‘ear¬ 
lier layer’ of pure cosmic philosophy and believed it could be distin¬ 
guished from the ‘later revision’ in which Aristotle had elaborated his 
theory of a metaphysical Unmoved Mover. 1 

While working on the thesis, I often came across reports in 
Antiquity that Aristotle had held a very special doctrine of divine 


i 


Cf. A.P. Bos, On the elements. Aristotle's early cosmology (Assen 1973). 
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Providence. This Providence was operative in the supralunary, astral 
sphere, but did not extend to the human world in the sublunary 
sphere. In 1976 I published a small study on this subject. 2 

Almost imperceptibly I thus arrived at the work De mundo in the 
Aristotelian Corpus, which on the authority of A.J. Festugiere was 
(and still is) generally held to be pseudo-Aristotelian. In 1974, how¬ 
ever, G. Reale argued at length that the grounds for rejection were 
extremely weak. 3 Festugiere believed that the broad tradition about 
an Aristotelian doctrine of limited divine Providence was due to the 
influence of the late Hellenistic work De mundo , which had wrongly 
come to be regarded as Aristotelian. I have always been intrigued 
how such a work—late and mediocre in the view of modern 
authors—was able to bring about such a broad but spurious tradition 
regarding Aristotle’s theology. 

Besides reviewing Reale’s commentary, I wrote an article on De 
mundo which appeared in 1979, and this work has continued to 
interest me. 4 These various contributions were finally integrated in a 
completely revised edition of the text of De mundo with commentary 
in 1995. 5 

Meanwhile I had intensively studied the fragments of Aristotle’s 
lost works. The starting-point here was a report in Tertullian that at 
some point Aristotle had talked about a ‘dreaming god Kronos’. This 
theme led to a study of the Hermetic Corpus and Plutarch’s De facie 


2 A.P. Bos, Providentia divina. The theme of divine pronoia in Plato and Aristotle 
(Assen 1976). 

3 G. Reale, Aristotele. Trattato sul cosmo per Alessandro. Traduzione con testo greco a 
fronte. Introduzione, commento e indici (Napoli 1974). 

4 Vigil. Christ. 32 (1978) 66-69; ‘The theological conception in De mundo and the 
relation between this writing and the work of Plato and Aristotle’, Tijdschr. v. Filos. 
39 (1977) 314-330; ‘Notes on Aristotle’s De mundo concerning the discussion of its 
authenticity’, Philos. Inquiry 1 (1979) 141-153; ‘Greek philosophical theology and 
the De mundo', T.G. Sinnige (ed.), On and off the beaten track. Studies in the history of 
Platonism (Nijmegen 1986) 1-30; Aristoteles, Over de kosmos, ingel., vertaald en van 
aantekeningen voorzien (Meppel 1989); ‘Considerazioni sul De mundo e analisi 
critica delle tesi di Paul Moraux’, Riv. di filos. neo-scolastica 82 (1990) 587-606; 
‘Supplementary notes on the De mundo ', Hermes 119 (1991) 312-332; ‘ Over de kosmos. 
De herontdekking van een bewaard gebleven geschrift van Aristoteles?’, Algem. Ned. 
Tijdschr. v. Wijsbeg. 85 (1993) 169-180; ‘Clement of Alexandria on Aristotle’s 
(cosmo-)theology (Clem. Protr. 5, 66, 4)’, Class. Quart. 43 (1993) 177-188; ‘La Meta- 
fisica di Aristotele alia luce del trattato De mundo ', Riv. di filos. neo-scolastica 85 
(1993) 425-454. 

0 G. Reale, A.P. Bos, II trattato sul Cosmo per Alessandro attribuito ad Aristotele. 
Monografia introduttiva, testo greco con traduzione a fronte, comm., bibliografia 
ragionata e indici (Milano 1995). 
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in orbe lunae , where the same motif of a ‘sleeping/dreaming god 
Kronos’ played a role. 6 

These studies made it clearer to me that Aristotle in his lost writ¬ 
ings had already distinguished between a cosmic World-ruler (Kro¬ 
nos) and a metacosmic, transcendent God (Zeus). I came to suspect 
strongly that the ‘dreaming god Kronos’ had served as a model for 
the concept of the ‘sleeping World-soul’ found in Alcinous and 
Plutarch. 

Having found a series of arguments for connecting the motif of 
the ‘dreaming god Kronos’ not with Aristotle’s Protrepticus but with 
his Eudemus or On the soul , I came to the conclusion that ‘the dream¬ 
ing god Kronos’ was related to Aristotle’s transcendent First Mover in 
the same way as the soul as ‘first entelechy’ is related to the soul as 
realized entelechy, in accordance with the distinction formulated by 
Aristotle in De anima II 1, 412a23-26. In this study I was therefore able 
to argue confidently for the first time that the paradigm of W. Jaeger 
had to be abandoned: the basis supporting Jaeger’s paradigm, the 
fundamental opposition between the theory of soul in Aristotle’s 
Eudemus and that of De anima , could no longer be maintained. 7 

In subsequent years I went back to examine Aristotle’s biological 
writings and De anima. Here I came across the curious situation that 
the view which was and is traditionally ascribed to Aristotle on the 
basis of De anima II 1 does not occur anywhere else in the Corpus; 
nor indeed is any trace of it to be found in the classical tradition 
during several centuries after Aristotle’s death. 

In 1995 it then dawned upon me that there is something funda¬ 
mentally wrong with the interpretation of the word ‘ organikon in the 
definition of the soul in Aristotle, De anima II 1.1 realized that ‘ organi¬ 
kon could not possibly mean ‘equipped with organs’, because every¬ 
where else in the Aristotelian Corpus it stood for ‘serving as an 
instrument’. In the proofs of the joint commentary with G. Reale in 
1995 I therefore proposed a reinterpretation of this definition: ‘la 
definizione dell’ anima in De anima II 1, 412b5 ... (debbe) essere 
interpretata come segue: l’anima e Ventelechia del pneuma che e for 
gano dell’anima’. 8 


6 Cf. A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology in Aristotle's lost dialogues (Leiden 
1989). Italian ed.: Teologia cosmica e meta-cosmica. Per una nuova interpretazione dei 
dialoghi perduti di Aristotele (Milano 1991). 

7 A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology 97-107; Ital. ed. 188-202. 

8 G. Reale, A.P. Bos (1995) 288. 
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Thus after thirty years a drastic reorientation of my views was 
prompted by the insight that there are not enough grounds for 
assuming a change in Aristotle’s position. 

At the same time it is clear to me that Jaeger’s book was necessary 
to start the development which could lead to a refutation of his 
theory; but also that, intriguingly, it immunized itself against possible 
refutations. Jaeger demonstrated once and for all that Aristotle wrote 
quite a few works which we no longer possess, and that it is crucial for 
our knowledge of his thought to look carefully at the attestations and 
fragments of these works. But Jaeger ensured, too, that these works 
were not used as a key to gain access to the Aristotelian Corpus, but 
were set apart as testimonies to a position abandoned by Aristotle. 

The aim of the present study is to show that Aristotle’s extant 
writings can and should be consistently read as agreeing with the 
content of his lost works. This means that Aristotle’s introduction of 
the doctrine of a ‘fifth element’ was an integral part of his discussion 
with his teacher Plato on the cosmos and on the soul. Just as the 
order and life of the cosmos depend on the fine-material astral body, 
so the soul of every living individual is inseparable from a ‘natural 
body’ which possesses something of the astral element. Aristotle thus 
adopted a position which moves clearly away from his great and 
admired teacher Plato, and which anticipated the hylozoistic cosmo¬ 
logy and psychology of the Stoa. 

But this theory can only be argued if it can be shown that the 
explanation of Aristotle’s philosophy went astray not just from 1964 
or 1923, but from the time of Alexander of Aphrodisias, who worked 
around AD 200. 

Various results of this new project were previously presented in the 
form of articles. 9 


9 ‘Aristotle’s psychology: diagnosis of the need for a fundamental reinterpre¬ 
tation’, Amer. Cathol. Philos. Quart. 73 (1999) 309-331; ‘Plutarch’s testimony to an 
earlier explanation of Aristotle’s definition of the soul’, A. Perez Jimenez, J. Garcia 
Lopez, R.M. Aguilar (eds), Plutarco, Platon y Aristoteles. Adas del V Congreso Inter¬ 
national de la I.P.S. (Madrid 1999) 535-548; ‘Basilides as an Aristotelianizing 
Gnostic’, Vigil. Christ. 54 (2000) 44-60; ‘Why the soul needs an instrumental body 
according to Aristotle {Anim. I 3, 407bl3-26)’, Hermes 128 (2000) 20-31; ‘Aristotle’s 
De anima II 1: the traditional interpretation rejected’, D. Sfendoni-Mentzou; J. 
Hattiangadi; D. Johnson (eds), Aristotle and contemporary science, (New York 2001) 
vol. 2, 187-201; ‘The distinction between “Platonic” and “Aristotelian” dualism, 
illustrated from Plutarch’s myth in De facie in orbe lunae\ A. Perez Jimenez (ed.), 
Estudios sobre Plutarco (Madrid-Malaga 2001) 57-70; ‘Pneuma and aether in Aristotle’s 
philosophy of living nature’, The modem schoolman 79 (2002); ‘“Aristotelian” and 
“Platonic” dualism in Hellenistic and early Christian philosophy and in gnosticism’, 
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A short version of the present book was published in Dutch for the 
use of students. 10 

I am grateful to the Netherlands Organization for Scientific Re¬ 
search (NWO) for providing a grant towards an English translation. 

The critical discussions on themes from this study in the Research 
Group for Ancient, Patristic, and Medieval Philosophy at the Faculty 
of Philosophy in the Free University and in the national Aristotle 
study group were very stimulating for me. 

The help of my brother, Dr C.A. Bos, Dr R. Ferwerda, Dr. T.H. 
Janssen and prof. dr. G.P. Luttikhuizen are specially acknowledged 
here. I would like to thank A.P. Runia for translating my Dutch text 
into English. 


Vigil. Christ. 56 (2002) 273-291; ‘Aristotle on the Etruscan robbers: a core text of 
“Aristotelian” dualism’,/ Hist. Philos. 41 (2003); ‘“Fire above”: the relation of soul 
to its instrumental body in Aristotle’s De longitudine et brevitate vitae 2-3’, Ancient 
philosophy 22 (2003); ‘Die Aristotelische Lehere von der Seele: Widerrede gegen die 
moderne Entwicklungshypothese’, H.D. Klein (ed.), Der Begriff der Seele in der 
Geschichte der Philosophie Bd 2 (Wurzburg/Wien: Konigshausen und Neumann 
2002 ); 

10 De ziel en haar voertuig. Aristoteles’ psychologie geherinterpreteerd en de eenheid van 
zijn oeuvre gedemonstreerd (Leende 1999). 



CHAPTER ONE 


ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGY RECONSIDERED 


The De anima and the Eudemus 

‘The soul is the first entelecheia of a soma physikon which is “organikon”. 
By means of this definition of the soul 1 in De anima II 1 Aristotle 
believed that he could lift the debate on the soul, as principle of all 
living creatures, to a level on which it had not yet been conducted in 
previous centuries. It is an intriguing definition through the use of 
the term entelecheia , which is Aristotle’s own creation, but the back¬ 
ground and intention of which he fails to make clear anywhere else 
in his extant work. 2 But it is even more important that this definition 
has always been explained as a formulation of Aristotle’s own and 
final psychology and is taken to mean that the soul is the formal or 
structural principle of the visible, material body of a plant, animal, or 
human being. The bodies of these living creatures were supposedly 
regarded by Aristotle as ‘natural organic bodies’ or as ‘natural bodies 
equipped with organs’. 3 Understood in this way, the definition seems 
to imply a radical break, not only with the psychological theories of 
all those who seemed to be philosophically related to Aristotle, 
including his teacher Plato, but also with the view of the soul which 
he himself had explicitly held. His famous dialogue entitled Eudemus 


1 Arist. Anim. II 1, 412b5: evxe^exeia 0 npcbxri acbpaxoq (puaiKoi) opyavucou. 

2 Cf. S. Menn, ‘The origins of Aristotle’s concept of ’Evepyeia: ’Evepyeia and 
AnvajiK;’, Ancient philosophy 14 (1994) 73-114, p. 100: ‘The word evxeXexeia occurs 
only in Aristotle and in writers who are obviously imitating him, and Aristotle never 
gives an explicit account of its origin or etymology’. He adds: ‘but the meaning is 
clear enough’. See also C.-H. Chen, ‘The relation between the terms ’Evepyeia and 
’EvxeXexeia in the philosophy of Aristotle’, Class. Quart. 52 (1958) 12-17; L. Cou- 
loubaritsis, ‘La notion d’ENTELECHEIA dans la Metaphysique ’, Aristotelica. Melanges 
offerts a M. de Corte (Bruxelles 1985) 129-155; D.W. Graham, ‘The etymology of 
“’EvxeXexeia”, Am. J. ofPhilol. 110 (1989) 73-80; G.A. Blair, ‘Aristotle on evxeXexeia. 
A reply to Daniel Graham’, Am. J. ofPhilol. 114 (1993) 91-97; id. ’Evepyeia and 
evxeXexeia: “Act” in Aristotle (Ottawa 1992). I will discuss the meaning of this term in 
chapter 6 below. 

3 Cf. the quotation of J. M. Rist cited below. For a selection of modern trans¬ 
lations of Aristotle’s definition of the soul, see chapter 5. 
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or On the Soul undoubtedly advanced the view that man’s death meant 
‘a return home’, a ‘repatriation’ for his soul. 4 

In fact, one can say that the theories of the soul in De anima and in 
the Eudemus were regarded as so evidently incompatible that it was 
seen as one of the most solid foundations for an approach to 
Aristotle’s philosophical oeuvre in terms of a historical development. 
W. Jaeger was the leading exponent of this approach. 5 The Dutch 
scholar F.J.C.J. Nuyens adopted Jaeger’s hypothesis and believed he 
could give it an even more solid basis by focussing the history of 
Aristotle’s development on one facet of his thought, namely his 
theory of the soul (with the theory of the intellect as annex), in which 
three phases can be clearly distinguished, in Nuyens’s view. 6 Al¬ 
though in the decades following the publication of Jaeger’s work a 
number of the arguments which he had used to show a change in 
Aristotle’s philosophical position has come under severe criticism, 7 
the hypothesis of an early phase of Aristotle’s psychology (repre¬ 
sented by the Eudemus) and a more ‘mature’ one (represented in the 
treatise De anima) is still widely accepted. J. Pepin regarded the work 


4 Cf. Cic. Div. I 25, 53 = Arist. Eudem. fr. 1 Ross (ed. Aristotelis fragmenta selecta, 
recogn. W.D. Ross, Oxford 1955; repr. 1964); fr. 56 Gigon (ed. Aristotelis Opera, vol. 
Ill Deperditorum librorum fragmenta, collegit O. Gigon (Berlin 1987) and Plu. Mor. 
(Consol. ad Apollonium) 115B-C = Arist. Eudem. fr. 6 Ross; 65 Gigon. However, we 
shall have to examine how this report accords with the information in Themistius 
and others (Eudem. fr. 2 Ross; 58 Gigon) that in the Eudemus, too, Aristotle attri¬ 
buted immortality in the proper sense only to the intellect. See chapter 13. 

5 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles. Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung (Berlin 
1923; repr. 1955); Eng. ed.: Aristotle. Fundamentals of the history of his development, 
transl. with the author’s corrections and additions by R. Robinson (Oxford 1934; 
2nd ed. 1948; repr. 1962). 

6 F.J.C.J. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten in de zielkunde van Aristoteles. Een 
historisch-philosophische studie (Nijmegen-Utrecht 1939); French ed.: L'evolution de la 
psychologie dAristote (Louvain 1948). 

7 For Jaeger’s contention that Aristotle was initially a Platonist in the sense that 
he supported the theory of Ideas, see I. During with many publications since his 
‘Problems in Aristotle’s Protrepticus, Eranos 52 (1954) 139-171; id. ‘Aristotle and 
Plato in the mid-fourth century’, Eranos 54 (1956) 109-120; see also his ‘Did Aris¬ 
totle ever accept Plato’s theory of transcendent Ideas?’, A.G.P. 48 (1966) 312-316. 

For the idea that Aristotle initially had speculative and theological interests, but 
later attached more value to scientific research in an almost modern, positivist 
sense, cf. A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology in Aristotle's lost dialogues (Leiden 
1989) 97-101; Italian ed. 188-194. 

For the claim of H. von Arnim, W.K.C. Guthrie, A.J. Festugiere, J. Pepin, H.J. 
Easterling and J.M. Rist that Aristotle initially held a ‘cosmic theology’ and that this 
was only later ‘complemented’ by the theology of a transcendent Unmoved Mover, 
cf. A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology 94 and 187-188; Italian ed. 184 and 313- 
316. 
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of F. Nuyens as an irrefutable result of modern scientific research 
and used it as the starting-point for his own inquiry into the ‘cosmic 
theology’ of the ‘early Aristotle’. 8 


The place of De anima in the whole of Aristotle's oeuvre 

But the position of De anima is very problematical, as the studies of 
many modern authors show. 9 The largest stumbling block here is the 
fact that, besides the psychology of De anima , the extant writings of 
Aristotle contain another view, particularly in the biological writings, 
in which an important role is assigned to the ‘innate pneuma or the 
‘innate vital heat’ or the ‘natural fire’ in the explanation of every¬ 
thing that lives and grows. In these writings this pneuma or vital heat 
has a mediatory function between the soul of the individual creature 
and its perceptible body. This view was often regarded as incompat¬ 
ible with the De anima conception, in which any gap between body 
and soul appeared to be cancelled by the supposition of the soul as 
entelecheia or eidos (form) of the visible body. This observation led to a 
supplementary hypothesis of an extra phase in the evolution of 
Aristotle’s psychological views. Usually the view of De anima was seen 
as the final point of this development, and the pneuma theory of the 
biological works as a position between the early theory of the Eudemus 
and the late one of De anima. However, I. Block has contended that 
the positions of De anima and the biological works should be turned 
around. 10 


8 Cf. J. Pepin, Theologie cosmique et theologie chretienne (Paris 1964) 10, where the 
author talks about the ‘reussites incontestables’ of Nuyens’s study. 

9 R. Sorabji, ‘From Aristotle to Brentano: the development of the concept of 
intentionality’, H. Blumenthal; H. Robinson (eds), Aristotle in the later tradition 
(Oxford 1991) 227 is not exaggerating when he says: ‘Aristotle’s On the soul or De 
anima is probably the most variously interpreted of his works’. C. Shields, ‘Soul and 
body in Aristotle’, Oxf. Stud, in Anc. Philos. 6 (1988) 103-137, notes on p. 103: ‘ .... 
virtually no progress toward a consensus has been attained. On the contrary, one 
finds an alarmingly large and diverse literature on Aristotle’s account of soul/body 
relations’. M. Tweedale, ‘Aristotle’s motionless soul’, Dialogue 29 (1990) 123-132 
talking about Aristotle’s psychology, also uses strong language like ‘insuperable 
difficulty’ and ‘one of the most unresolvable of the tensions that afflict his 
thought’. 

10 Cf. I. Block, ‘The order of Aristotle’s psychological writings’, Am. J. of Philol. 
82 (1961) 50-77. Soon afterwards his view was strongly endorsed by W.F.R. Hardie, 
Ph. Q. 14 (1964) 53-72. 
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An apt example of the confusion which has arisen on this point is 
a page from an important article by J.M. Rist. 11 After mentioning 
Aristotle’s theory of pneuma , he goes on to say: 

But one of the most important features of Aristotle’s thought about 
pneuma is that it developed as an attempt to bridge the apparent gap 
between soul and body. Now we might suppose that in Aristotle’s 
mature thought there is no real gap to be bridged, for, as De anima 
has it (412b5) soul is the actuality (or form) of a natural body 
equipped with organs. But the phrase “equipped with organs” con¬ 
ceals the problem which concerned Aristotle. Since the soul is form, 
and in a sense immaterial—indeed there is at least one Aristotelian 
form which has no body at all—then how can an immaterial soul 
effect, or in Aristotle’s language, “move”, a material body? In fact it 
moves it through the agency of “organs”, “instruments”, and the most 
important of these instruments is the inborn pneuma. 1 ' 2 ' 

It is remarkable that De anima seems to offer no scope for a theory of 
pneuma that activates the parts of the visible body, whereas the same 
theory of pneuma has to solve a problem of the De anima theory, viz. 
how an incorporeal soul is able to influence the corporeal visible 
body. 

It could also be considered unsatisfactory that in his extensive 
survey of earlier psychological theories in De anima I Aristotle ignores 
his own psychology of the Eudemus , while it seems to have been 
abandoned in De anima II 1. 


Pneuma and ether 

Another remarkable point is that Aristotle himself made a striking 
connection between his pneuma theory and the doctrine of the 
divine, fifth element of which the celestial spheres and the astral gods 


11 J.M. Rist, ‘On Greek biology, Greek cosmology and some sources of 
theological pneuma', Prudentia, suppl. vol. VI (Auckland 1985) 27-47. repr. in id. 
Man, soul and body. Essays in ancient thought from Plato to Dionysius , ch. V (Aldershot 
1996). 

12 J.M. Rist (1985) 28. Pneuma is explicidy presented as ‘that which bridges the 
gap between the immaterial ope^n; on the one hand and the material limbs of the 
body on the other’ by A.L. Peck, Aristotle, Generation of animals (London 1942) 579. 
G. Freudenthal, Aristotle's theory of material substance (Oxford 1995) 136 claims: ‘the 
connate pneuma was intended to be the physiological “operator” of the enure (non- 
intellective) soul’. M.C. Nussbaum, Aristotle's De motu animalium (Princeton 1978; 
repr. 1985) 163 regards pneuma as ‘a hypothetical gap-filler’, but fails to give the 
concept a meaningful place in Aristode’s philosophy as a whole. She believes that 
Aristotle did not get around to fully developing and integrating this theory. 
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are made. 13 This doctrine of the fifth element was already developed 
by Aristotle in the works published during his lifetime, for example in 
his multipartite work On philosophy . 14 Moreover, Cicero reports in a 
number of intriguing texts that, in Aristotle’s view, an entire series of 
functions which are characteristic of human existence cannot be reg¬ 
arded as connected with the four elements of the sublunary sphere, 
and that he had therefore declared these functions to be connected 
with ether or the quinta essentia . 15 This led some authors to consider 
seriously that Aristotle in his lost works had also developed a form of 
psychology which seemed “materialistic” or at least “hylozoistic” in 
kind. 16 

We can add that the psychology which is traditionally ascribed to 
Aristotle on the basis of the text of De anima did not play any role in 
the philosophical discussion during the first five centuries after 
Aristotle’s death. It only became current through the activities of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias as a commentator on Aristotle’s works from 
the third century AD. 


13 Arist. Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-737a7. 

14 Cf. Cic. N.D. I 13, 33 = Arist. Philos, fr. 26 Ross; fr. 25, 1 Gigon. The attempt 
by D.E. Hahm, ‘The fifth element in Aristotle’s Dephilosophia’ , J.H.S. 102 (1982) BO- 
74 to show that the doctrine of the fifth element did not yet play a role in the De 
philosophia , which is supported by G. Freudenthal (1995) 86ff., breaks down on the 
intrinsic relationship of the doctrine of the fifth element with Aristotle’s criticism 
of Plato’s doctrine of the creation of the world and the psychology of the Timaeus. 
Cf. A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology 89-95; Italian ed. 177-185. 

15 Cf. Cic. Acad. 1, 7, 26; Tusc. 1, 10, 22; 1 17, 41; 1, 26, 65-27, 66 = Arist. Philos. 
fr. 27 Ross; T 18, 1 and frr. 994; 995; 996 Gigon. On the relationship between 
pneuma and ether, see A. Preus, Science and philosophy in Aristotle’s biological works 
(Hildesheim/New York 1975) 86-89 and id. ‘Man and cosmos in Aristotle’s Meta¬ 
physics A and the biological works’, D. Deveureux, P. Pellegrin (eds.), Biologie, 
logique et metaphysique chez Aristote (Paris 1990) 478-484. 

16 Cf. P. Merlan, in A.H. Armstrong, C.H.L.G.M.Ph. (Cambridge 1967; repr. 
1970) 40-41 with n. 9, who mentions F.F. Kampe (1870) and H. von Arnim as 
defenders of this view. Merlan himself also concludes: ‘Much in the history of the 
Peripatos can be better understood if we side with Kampe and Arnim and take into 
account that the materialistic interpretation of Aristotle was, in antiquity, very 
frequent and started very early’. See also W.K.C. Guthrie, Class. Quart. 27 (1933) 
169; A.J. Festugiere, La revelation d’Hermes Trismegiste, vol. II (Paris 1949) 247-259. J. 
Pepin, Theologie cosmique et theologie chretienne (Paris 1964) 226-234; 475-492. C. 
Shields (1988) 105 observed: ‘The preponderance of contemporary criticism repre¬ 
sents Aristotle as some sort of weak materialist’. 
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What precisely is the meaning of' soma physikon organikon’? 

For all these reasons I think it is desirable and legitimate to recon¬ 
sider the entire problem of Aristotelian psychology. The criticism 
urged against various parts of the views of W. Jaeger and F. Nuyens in 
the past decades should perhaps be carried through in its final 
consequences. Perhaps we should decide to stop interpreting the 
information about Aristotle’s lost works as ‘Platonistic’. And then we 
should perhaps interpret the surviving work much more rigorously 
against the background of the philosophical views of his lost works, 
with which Aristotle established his reputation as a great philosopher. 

My leading principle here is the question: is it perhaps possible to 
harmonize the psychological theories of Aristotle *s dialogues (1), of his biolo¬ 
gical works (2), and of his De anima (3)? Such an undertaking could 
seem possible if we focus specifically on the definition of the soul in 
De anima II 1 and ask: of which soma physikon organikon is the soul the 
entelecheia ? For in principle this question can be given a different 
answer from the generally accepted one: 

A. The standard view, 17 which we already encountered in the 
quotation of J.M. Rist above, means: the soul is the first entelecheia of 
the entire visible, gross-material body of man, animal, or plant, which 
is equipped with organs. An idea that goes with this view is that the 
soul cannot exist without the visible body and therefore has no post¬ 
mortal existence but perishes with the visible body. As we said, 
however, there is no trace of an interpretation of Aristotle’s psycho¬ 
logy along these lines in the five centuries between Aristotle’s death 
and the teaching activity of Alexander of Aphrodisias around AD 200. 

Also, this interpretation takes the words ‘ soma physikon in a sense 
which has no parallel in the philosopher’s writings, while the term 
‘organikon , which occurs frequently in Aristotle’s work (in the sense 
of ‘instrumental’, ‘serving as an instrument’ 18 ), is read differently 
(namely as ‘equipped with organs’) only in this very important 
definition. 


17 R. Bolton, ‘Aristotle’s definition of the soul: de Anima II, 1-3’, Phronesis 23 
(1978) 258-278, remarks in n. 6 on p. 275: ‘The rendering of acofxa opyavucov 
(412b5-6) as “a body with organs” is standard and 412a28-b4 strongly supports it’. 
However, he goes on to note: ‘another possible rendering is “a body which serves as 
an instrument” 4 , but then rejects this translation. In doing so Bolton fails to men¬ 
tion that elsewhere in the Aristotelian Corpus the term opyavucov never means 
‘equipped with organs’ but always ‘serving as an instrument’ or ‘instrumental to’. 

18 As in Anim. Ill 9, 432bl8 and b25. 
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Note that Aristotle, if he were simply talking about the soul on the 
one hand and the (visible) body on the other, repeatedly formulated 
this in a very complicated way. Such a complexity is often a sign that 
the traditional explanation may not be the one intended by Aristotle. 

Finally, the traditional view sees the soul as the entelechy and form 
of the body, but fails to make it clear, as Rist rightly observed, what is 
the efficient cause of the generation of a new living creature. 19 

B. But we could and should consider that the answer might be: 
the soul is the first entelecheia of the subtle, fine-material physikon soma 
which as organon (instrument) of the soul is active and present 
throughout the gross-material, visible body of man, animal and plant. 
This instrumental body could be pneuma (or its analogon in bloodless 
animals and in plants) or ‘natural fire’ or ‘vital heat’. 

It is my intention to indicate as clearly as possible all the problems 
which arise from interpretation (A); and I want to establish a firm 
basis for my new interpretation (B). The problems of the standard 
interpretation of Aristotle’s philosophy are so great and so peculiar 
that an attempt must be made to produce an alternative which does 
justice to the information from the classical tradition. I start with a 
survey of some significant contributions to the modern scholarly 
debate on this subject. 20 


19 Other matters which are important for Aristotle in his biological works, but 
to which the standard theory of the hylomorphistic interpretation cannot supply a 
satisfactory answer, are: how is it possible that the soul of a fly or flea first produces 
the body equipped with organs of a larva before a new fly or flea can be generated 
from it? And how is it possible that an entire new plant develops from a small 
cutting? But above all: how can ‘spontaneous generation’ be explained on the basis 
of this theory? For a brief survey of all the objections to the traditional explanation 
of Aristotle’s psychology, cf. chapter 17 below. 

20 Cf. Aristotele, L’anima, trad., introd. e comm, di G. Movia (Napoli 1979) 16-40 
and A.P. Bos, ‘Aristotle’s psychology: diagnosis of the need for a fundamental 
reinterpretation’, Amer. Cathol. Philos. Quart. 73 (1999) 309-331. 
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THE MODERN DEBATE ON ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGY 


W. Jaeger (1923) 

It was the great German scholar W. Jaeger 1 who brought about the 
most important change of paradigm in modern Aristotelian studies 
with his famous book about the history of Aristotle’s development. 2 
Instead of talking about Aristotle’s philosophy as a static whole, in the 
way that the scholastics did, Jaeger applies the principle of organic 
development, of which he regards Aristotle as the discoverer, to the 
Stagirite’s own philosophy. 3 4 Of course, the proposition that a philo¬ 
sopher undergoes a development during forty-five years of activity is 
in itself highly plausible. However, there is always a danger that 
problems encountered by an interpreter lead to conclusions about 
the non-compatibility of certain theories and that it is then assumed 
that the ancient author in question also felt this incompatibility and 
did not hold such theories simultaneously3 The obvious solution is to 
assume that at some stage the ancient author abandoned the theory 
which he initially held and replaced it by one which he considered 
superior. The degree to which the application of the development 


1 For a biographical survey, see W.M. Calder III, Classical Scholarship (New York 
1990) 211-225. 

2 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles. Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung (Berlin 
1923). A French translation was published as late as 1997: Aristote. Fondements pour 
une histoire de son evolution, traduit et presente par O. Sedeyn (Combas 1997). For 
the sake of references I will use the English translation Aristotle. Fundamentals of the 
history of his development transl. by R. Robinson (Oxford 1934; 2 1948; repr. 1962). T. 
Case, ‘Aristotle’, The Encyclopaedia Britanica, vol II, 11th edition (Cambridge 1910) 
501-522 had also hypothesized a development in Aristotle, but found little 
response. 

3 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 3-7. 

4 Cf. T.J. Tracy, Physiological theory and the doctrine of the mean in Plato and Aristotle 
(The Hague/Chicago 1969) 348: ‘Whether (1) the commentator finds two notions 
irreconcilable, and whether (2) Aristotle regards them as such,—these appear to me 
to be separate problems’. Tracy observes that ‘Aristotle does speak of the soul in 
the same context or work as both the form of the body and as centered in a 
particular organ, the heart, governing the life processes through the innate heat’. 
And he admits that he, too, has difficulty in understanding ‘ how he reconciled 
these notions’ (353) 
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hypothesis is correct always depends here on the degree to which the 
interpretation of the ancient author’s text holds good. 

Although Jaeger’s genetic approach seemed totally convincing for 
forty years 5 , was applied in a large number of studies of Aristotle’s 
oeuvre, and helped significantly to deepen our knowledge of the 
philosopher’s work, it is now quite generally rejected as a hypothesis 6 . 
In 1966 I. During declared: 

‘Die Geschichte des Aristotelismus hat uns daran gewohnt, an die 
Existenz einer konsequent durchgefuhrten aristotelischen Philoso¬ 
phic als Gegenposition zur Philosophic Platons zu glauben. Neue 
Interpreten wollen uns dazu uberreden, dass man die offenkundigen 
Widerspriiche im Denken des Aristoteles durch die Annahme erkla- 
ren konne, er habe sich von einer “idealistischen” zu einer “realisti- 
schen” Entwicklungsstufe bewegt; anders gewendet: er habe sich am 
Anfang seiner philosophischen Wirksamkeit fur die theoretische 
“Philosophic der ersten Dinge” (=Metaphysik) interessiert, um sich in 
spateren Jahren empirischer Forschung in Biologie und Zoologie, der 
Archivforschung u. dgl. zuzuwenden. Diese Konstruktion seines 
Werdeganges ist m. E. falsch ’. 7 

In 1983 H. Flashar observed that there is a broad consensus nowadays 
‘dass die Ergebnisse Jaegers im Gesamtkonzept wie in vielen Einzel- 
heiten als verfehlt anzusehen sind’. 8 In 1987 O. Gigon based his 


5 Cf. G.R. Morrow, A.G.Ph. 50 (1968) 283: ‘This picture has been so widely 
accepted in the intervening years that it has itself become something of a dogma 
that tends to prevent further examination of the evidence’. 

6 An important critique of parts of Jaeger’s view can be found in A. Mansion, 
‘La genese de l’oeuvre d’Aristote d’apres les travaux recents’, Rev. neo-scolast. de la 
philos. 29 (1927) 307-341; 423-466. Nevertheless, the tenor of his discussion is highly 
positive: ‘son vrai merite est d’avoir tente, pour la premiere fois, d’en determiner 
avec precision les etapes (of Aristotle’s development—APB) et d’y avoir reussi 
d’ailleurs dans une large mesure’ (318). However, it is very interesting that, 
according to Mansion, this is no reason to think differently about ‘le systeme 
d’Aristote’ (464), because Jaeger’s innovation consists mainly in his revaluation of 
Aristode’s early works. Cf. also W.D. Ross, ‘The development of Aristotle’s thought’, 
Proceedings of the British Academy 43 (1957) 63-78; reprinted in I. During; G.E.L. 
Owen (eds), Aristotle and Plato in the mid-fourth century (Goteborg 1960) 1-17. 

7 I. During, Aristoteles. Darstellung und Interpretation seines Denkens (Heidelberg 
1966) vii-viii. In passing this quotation also shows that Jaeger used A. Comte’s 
scheme for his conception of development in which a development was postulated 
from mythical via theological to ‘positive’ thought. A. Mansion (1927) 334 already 
called this schema ‘too simple to be true’. Cf. also A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic 
theology in Aristotle's lost dialogues (Leiden 1989) 97-101; Italian ed. 188-194. 

8 H. Flashar, Die Philosophie der Antike, vol. 3 (Basel/Stuttgart 1983) 177. C.H. 
Kahn, A.G.Ph. 48 (1966) 51 noted: ‘the developmental hypothesis seems to me 
more often to mask than reveal the true train of Aristotle’s thought as reflected in 
the text’. Cf. C. Witt, ‘The evolution of developmental interpretations of Aristotle’, 
W. Wians (ed.) Aristotle's philosophical development. Problems and prospects (Lanham 
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interpretation of the fragments of Aristotle’s lost works on the 
assumption ‘dass das Oeuvre des Aristoteles letzten Endes eine 
Einheit gewesen ist’. 9 Gigon thus considers it proper to use fragments 
from the extant work to illustrate information derived from the lost 
work and vice versa. But a truly comprehensive alternative to W. 
Jaeger’s book, namely a study which deals with the problems in the 
tradition which he pointed out, has never been realized. The only 
scholar who pursued an entirely different approach was J. Ziircher 10 . 
But his proposition that half of the Aristotelian Corpus as we know it 
was the work of Theophrastus, Aristotle’s great disciple, has not 
received much support. 

Though parts of Jaeger’s book were highly criticized, some 
scholars held on to the hypothesis of a development in Aristotle. As 
late as 1973 A.H. Chroust defended as the main achievements owed 
to Jaeger the propositions: ‘(1) the early works of Aristotle are 
strikingly Platonic; and (2) the Platonism of the early writings in itself 
is an indispensable criterion in the identification, interpretation, 
authentication and dating of these early works’. 11 In a study from 
1989 J. Rist still described Aristotle’s philosophy in terms of growth 
and development, including changes of position. 12 

Jaeger framed his genetic approach to Aristotle’s oeuvre in psycho¬ 
logical speculations on how the young Aristotle must have been spell¬ 
bound by Plato for many years and how his own, typical manner of 
philosophizing emerged only when the enthralling influence of his 
teacher came to an end with Plato’s death in 347 BC. 13 The fact that 


1996) 67-82, with 71-74 on W. Jaeger. 

9 O. Gigon, Aristotelis Opera, vol. Ill (Berlin 1987) 230. See his earlier ‘Ein- 
leitung’ in Aristoteles , Von der Seele (Zurich 1950) 218: ‘Dass aber derselbe Aristoteles 
Doktrinen von zentraler philosophischer Bedeutung, wie diejenige von der 
Unsterblichkeit der Seele in seiner Jugend mit pathetischem Ernst verfochten und 
in seinem Alter mit subtilen Reflexionen verworfen hatte, halte ich fur undenkbar. 
Dergleichen gibt es in moderner Philosophic und Literatur, nicht aber in der 
Antike’. Gigon’s position is shared by E. Berti, La filosofia del «primo» Aristotele 
(new edition—Milano 1997) 13-14. 

10 J. Zurcher, Aristoteles' Werk und Geist (Paderborn 1952). 

11 A.H. Chroust, Aristotle New light on his life and some of his lost works vol. II 
(London 1973) 235. 

12 J.M. Rist, The mind of Aristotle. A study in philosophical growth (Toronto 1989). 
As a result of the entire discussion since Jaeger, Rist 166 sees two phases of 
development in Aristotle: (a) an almost Platonic phase and (b) the mature Aristo¬ 
telian phase. On the problems of Jaeger’s developmental hypothesis, see also W. 
Wians (ed.), Aristotle's philosophical development. 

13 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 12f. 
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he interpreted the fragments of the dialogue Eudemus as entirely 
Platonic, even to the extent that Aristotle had endorsed the theory of 
Ideas and had regarded the human soul as ‘an Idea or something of 
the nature of an Idea’, 14 was probably a compelling reason for Jaeger 
to assume a radical development of which the treatise De anima 
formed the end-point 15 . And for many readers of Jaeger’s book this 
also seemed a compelling reason to accept his principle of develop¬ 
ment. 

According to Jaeger, Aristotle in the Eudemus is still ‘completely 
dependent on Plato in metaphysics’. 16 By contrast, his later doctrine 
is: ‘The soul is substance only as being “the entelechy of a natural 
body potentially possessing life”. It is not separable from the body, 
and therefore not immortal; but in connexion with the body it is the 
formative principle of the organism.’ 17 

An intriguing page is the one which concludes Jaeger’s discussion 
of Aristotle’s ‘Platonist’ period and the Protrepticus. It is an emotional 
call to recognize that Aristotle did defend a dualistic psychology: 

The young Aristotle had really felt the pains of man’s dualistic 
existence, as Plato and the Orphics had felt them before him. It is an 
absolutely intolerable and blasphemous notion that this Platonic 
imagery is nothing but a conventional mask, concealing a spirit in 
reality playful and easy-going. We must simply relearn our history. 
The fact is that there was a time when these ideas seemed to Aristotle 
an inseparable part of his own ego . 18 

I called this text intriguing. For Jaeger’s book succeeded in helping 
us to gain a different view of the great importance of Aristotle’s lost 
works. But at the same time this book obstructed the truly correct 


14 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 45-46. 

15 For T. Case (1910) 507B, too, this point was the most evident proof of a 
development in Aristotle: ‘To put one extreme case, about the soul he could think 
at First in the Eudemus like Plato that it is imprisoned in the body, and long 
afterwards in the De anima like himself that it is the immateriate essence of the 
material bodily organism’. 

16 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 44. For this, Jaeger has to postulate that the reports in 
Proclus and Plutarch on the criticism in Aristotle’s dialogues of Plato’s theory of 
Ideas do not refer to the Eudemus but only to the work Dephilosophia (33-36). 

17 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 45 with reference to Arist. Anim. II 1, 412al9ff. The 
English translation wrongly has ‘formulative principle’ here. The German original 
reads on p. 43: ‘das gestaltende Formprinzip’. 

18 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 100. Jaeger devotes remarkably few pages in his book to 
the discussion of the treatise De anima , 331-333. Moreover, he describes the 
doctrine of intellect in Anim. Ill 4-5 as ‘peculiarly Platonic and not very scientific’. 
The doctrine of soul, in which the soul is tied to physical reality, was supposedly 
tagged onto it later (332). 
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historical view of the relationship of the lost work with the surviving 
Corpus. If my hypothesis of the need for an alternative interpretation 
of the psychology of De anima cuts ice, there is reason ‘to relearn our 
history’ after Jaeger as well. For in that case we will have to correct 
our view of De anima and learn that, like the Eudemus and the Protrep- 
ticus , it held an anthropological dualism in which the intellect is 
completely free of materiality, but the soul, though bound to a soma 
physikon organikon , can be ‘freed’ of the gross-material body and 
ultimately be dissolved into the ethereal sphere of the astral celestial 
beings. We will then have to see that in the Aristotelian Corpus, too, 
Aristotle saw the ‘bondage’ of human nature and its lack of real 
knowledge of the Truth as the tragedy of earthly human existence 
which can be overcome only through the liberating sciences, the 
highest of which is the truly free science which makes man ‘similar to 
God’. 19 


F.J. C.J. Nuyens (1939) 

The contribution of the Dutch scholar F. Nuyens 20 meant an impor¬ 
tant step forwards compared with W. Jaeger. He presented his work 
as a more precise formulation and refinement of Jaeger’s study. He, 
too, started from the hypothesis of a development in Aristotle’s think¬ 
ing from a position which showed a great deal of affinity with Plato’s 
philosophy to positions which increasingly bore his own stamp. 

The important new feature of Nuyens’s contribution was that he 
focused on one theme, that of Aristotle’s psychological views, and 
investigated this for all of Aristotle’s works. In close connection with 
this he also dealt with all the information about Aristotle’s discussions 
of the intellect and its activity. 

1. Nuyens takes his starting-point in the dialogue Eudemus. There 
he finds ‘the Platonic view of the soul. The soul is regarded as an 
independent entity, its connection with the body is a temporary and 
enforced union, its separation from the body is a liberation.’ 21 


19 Cf. Arist. Metaph. A 2, 982b24-983al 1 and a 1, 993b9-l 1. 

20 F.J.CJ. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten in de zielkunde van Aristoteles. Een 
historisch-philosophische studie (Nijmegen/Utrecht 1939). A French edition of this 
work was published under the title Devolution de la psychologie dAristote par F. 
Nuyens; Preface de A. Mansion (Louvain 1948; repr. 1973). An extensive review by 
A. Mansion was included in Tijdschr. v. Filos. 2 (1940) 412-426. 

21 F. Nuyens (1939) 41. Fr. ed. 48. 
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According to Nuyens, this view of the soul is totally opposite to that of 
De anima. ‘Indeed, it is hard to conceive of a greater contrast in the 
relation of soul and body than that between the Eudemus and De 
anima .’ 22 

2. In the works following the Eudemus Nuyens observes a transi¬ 
tional phase. The view of body and soul changes in the sense that 
body and soul work together, and that this collaboration is a ‘natural’ 
one. However, in this view the soul does not immediately lose all its 
independence. It is the ‘vital power which—connected with a certain 
organ—resides in the body and causes the body to live, it is the ruler 
that holds sway over the body, it is the user, the body its instru¬ 
ment.’ 23 Nuyens calls this conception a ‘vitalistic’ or ‘mechanistic 
instrumentalism’. 

Nuyens based the characterization of this transitional phase as 
‘instrumentalism’ on a passage in Iamblichus’ Protrepticus , in which 
the soul is said to govern and use the body, and the body is described 
as the ‘instrument’ ( organon ) of the soul. Nuyens follows I. Bywater 
and W. Jaeger in assuming that Iamblichus’ text was almost literally 
adopted from Aristotle’s lost work the Protrepticus . 24 Initially, for 
instance in the Protrepticus , Aristotle argued this new view simul¬ 
taneously with the dualistic view mentioned before 25 . 

3. De anima forms the end-point of the development. Here the 
soul is ‘the entelechy or essential form of the living creature, it is so 
intimately connected with the body as the form with the matter, it is 
not somewhere in the body, but the entire body is its substrate, it 
becomes and perishes with the body.’ 26 

In his Preface to the French edition A. Mansion notes that, for the 
first time since Jaeger’s brilliant but slipshod study, the work of 


22 F. Nuyens (1939) 41. Fr. ed. 48. 

23 F. Nuyens (1939) 49. Fr. ed. 57. 

24 F. Nuyens (1939) 84; Fr. ed. 94. The text of Iamblichus reads: exi xoivuv xo 
gev eoxi \\fx>xh £v flfiiv xo 8e ocojxa, mi xo pev apxei xo 8e apxexai, mi xo gev 
Xpqxai xo 8’ i)7C0Keixai toe, opyavov = Arist. Protr. fr. 7 Ross; 73 Gigon. 

25 F. Nuyens (1939) 49; 85; Fr. ed. 57; 95. Cf. J.D. Monan, ‘La connaissance 
morale dans le Protreptique d’Aristote’, KPh.L. 58 (1960) 185-219, p. 200; I. During, 
Aristotle's Protrepticus. An attempt at reconstruction (Goteborg 1961) 236 and chap. 12 
below. 

26 F. Nuyens (1939) 50; Fr. ed. 58. T. Irwin, Aristotle's first principles (Oxford 
1988) 584 n. 33 also believes that the role of the heart in Aristotle’s work shows the 
need to accept a development in Aristotle’s thought. This late dating of Aristotle’s 
so-called ‘hylomorphism’ has remarkable consequences for the appraisal of Nic. 
Eth., in L'Ethique a Nicomaque, introd., trad, et comm, par R.A. Gauthier; J.-Y. Jolif, 
vol. I (Louvain/Paris 1958) 1* and 35*-36*. 
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Nuyens represents an important step forwards in the inquiry into the 
development of Aristotle’s philosophy. Mansion, who was himself a 
foremost authority on Aristotle’s work, also expresses his regret that 
Nuyens never had the opportunity to revise his 1939 book. Mansion 
points out that, since that date, studies have appeared which argue 
that in his great work On philosophy Aristotle supported a psychology 
which was totally materialistic, inasmuch as he identified the soul 
with ether or the ‘ quinta essentia . 27 Though Mansion does not believe 
that this view can rightly be attributed to Aristotle, he had rather seen 
an explicit treatment of the problem by Nuyens. 28 

Nuyens’s point of departure in writing his study was a justified 
criticism of the retrospective method of many Aristotle experts in his 
day. Their method was to judge all the information about psychology 
which could be found in the Aristotelian Corpus or in the indirect 
tradition regarding Aristotle in terms of the conception which was at 
hand in De anima. By contrast, Nuyens opted for a prospective or 
genetic approach: on the basis of the information about acknow¬ 
ledged early views of Aristotle, Nuyens tried to understand how Aris¬ 
totle finally arrived at the position of De anima. 29 Though this choice 
of position was very useful and defensible from a methodological 
point of view, Nuyens’s approach suffered from another form of 
retrospection: because he considered the data from the Eudemus in 
isolation from the view of De anima , he saw the position of the 
Eudemus entirely in the light of Plato’s dualism, despite the possibility 
that Aristotle’s idea of a superterrestrial destination of the soul was 
not wholly identical with Plato’s view. 30 Nuyens’s interpretation of the 
Eudemus may have been too much retrospectively focused on Plato’s 
psychology. 


27 A. Mansion, in F. Nuyens (1948) xii. Equally positive was W.D. Ross, Aristotle , 
Parva naturalia (Oxford 1955) 3-18. G. Verbeke, R.Ph.L. 46 (1948) 341 called the 
book ‘depuis VAristotede M. Jaeger la contribution la plus importante a notre con- 
naissance de la pensee aristotelicienne’, but at the same time he called for more 
attention to Cicero’s testimony about a ‘fifth essence’ as the substance of human 
souls according to Aristotle. 

28 A. Mansion, in F. Nuyens (1948) xiii. In passing we can observe here the 
irony of history, viz. that Nuyens accepts information from Iamblichus as unim¬ 
peachably Aristotelian although it merely represents Iamblichus’ interpretation of 
Aristode’s psychology, (as we shall argue in chap. 12 below) whereas he disregards 
Cicero’s explicit attributions to Aristotle of a doctrine which links the soul to a very 
special body, though these could have provided the key to a solution of the 
problem. 

29 F. Nuyens (1939) 38-43. Fr. ed. 44-51. 

30 Cf. F. Nuyens (1939) 129. Fr. ed. 143. 
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On the other hand, Nuyens assigns a relatively early date to the 
passages in the writings of the Organon and the Physics which talk 
about an independence of the soul, because he is convinced that 
Aristotle’s position in De anima no longer admits of the soul’s inde¬ 
pendence and must represent the end of Aristotle’s development. 31 
The validity of Nuyens’s chronology here also depends strongly on 
the validity of his interpretation of De anima. 

Because the assumption of the incompatibility of the conceptions 
of the Eudemus and of De anima forms the basis of both Nuyens’s and 
Jaeger’s studies on Aristotle’s development, rejection of this basis 
cancels their results for the periodization and chronology of 
Aristotle’s writings. 


G. Verbeke (1945) 


The great study on the notion of pneuma from the Stoa onwards by 
the Belgian scholar G. Verbeke 32 is striking evidence of the total 
failure to understand Aristotle’s doctrine of innate pneuma in the 
time in which Verbeke wrote his study. Though Verbeke’s concern 
was to write a study on the ‘spiritualization’ of the notion of pneuma 
in the Hellenistic period, he believed he could ignore all the pneu- 
matologies before the Stoa 33 for a simple reason: before the Stoa 
there is no development towards a spiritualization in this doctrine. 34 
In this way Verbeke made it impossible for himself to reach a true 
understanding of the ambivalence of the concept of pneuma. For he 
failed to recognize that the pneuma theory of the Stoics is incompre¬ 
hensible without a thorough knowledge of Aristotle’s doctrine of vital 
heat and innate pneuma as ‘instruments’ (organa) of the (incorporeal) 
soul and as psycho-physical entities 35 . Verbeke falls victim here to 

31 F. Nuyens (1939) 97-111. Fr. ed. 106-123. 

32 G. Verbeke, Devolution de la doctrine du Pneuma du Stoicisme a St. Augustin. 
Etudephilosophique (Paris/Louvain 1945). 

33 G. Verbeke (1945) 12 mentions Aristotle only as the philosopher from whom 
Zeno of Citium gained his knowledge of the medical doctrine of pneuma. Cf. 
[Aristotele,] De spiritu, a cura di A. Roselli (Pisa 1992) 9 n. 1. 

34 G. Verbeke (1945) 7. In his article ‘Doctrine du pneuma et entelechisme chez 
Aristote’, G. E. R. Lloyd; G. E. L. Owen (eds), Aristotle on mind and the senses 
(Cambridge 1978) 191-214 Verbeke rectifies to some extent the omission of his 
1945 study. He argues there that Aristotle’s doctrine of pneuma forms part of a 
philosophy which recognizes a spiritual dimension in man (207). 

35 Nevertheless, Verbeke (1945) 20 had sharply recognized: ‘Lorsque Zenon 
declare que fame humaine est un souffle, il se distingue nettement d’Aristote, puis- 
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Nuyens’s developmental approach to Aristotle’s psychology. In 
Verbeke’s view, it was only in the theory of De anima II 1 that Aristotle 
found a truly satisfactory solution to the problem of the relation 
between body and soul 36 , and the theory of pneuma no longer played 
a significant role here. 

Likewise the fact that Philo of Alexandria and the Apologists and 
then the entire Christian theology could link up so closely with the 
Greek philosophical doctrine of pneuma can only be properly 
understood against the background of Aristotle’s view of the ‘innate 
pneuma in mortal living creatures. On the one hand this pneuma 
plays a mediatory role between the incorporeal soul as entelechy and 
the gross-material body, and on the other hand it must be explained 
in its particularity by its connection with the divine element, ether, 
which is the substance of the astral celestial beings. 

In my opinion there is an urgent need for a new and compre¬ 
hensive inquiry into the concept of pneuma in the philosophical 
tradition from Aristode onwards and, next, in the early Christian and 
Gnostic traditions that strongly depend on it. 


/. Block (1961) 

In an article entitled ‘The order of Aristotle’s psychological writ¬ 
ings’ 37 Irving Block criticizes the view of Sir David Ross, who followed 
the same line of reasoning as F. Nuyens. Ross sharply distinguished 
the psychology of De anima from that of the Parva naturalia. In the 
latter collection of small treatises he noted that the psychic functions 
were connected with a particular part of the body, namely the heart. 
But in De anima , according to Ross, Aristotle adopted a different posi¬ 
tion, which entailed that the soul was the entelechy or form of the 
entire body. While Ross characterizes the view of the Parva naturalia 
as a ‘theory of two substances’, De anima can only be said to contain a 
doctrine of a single substance. Because a ‘doctrine of two substances’ 
seems closer to Plato’s view, Ross assumes that Aristotle held this 
theory at an earlier stage than the conception of De anima (51 ) 38 . 

que celui-ci considerait le pneuma comme le premier instrument de fame, sans 
l’identifier avec elle’. 

36 G.Verbeke (1945) 26-27. 

37 Am.J. of Phil 82 (1961) 50-77. 

38 W.D. Ross, Aristotle, Parva Naturalia , a revised text with introd. and comm. 
(Oxford 1955) 12 claimed: ‘Indeed the conception of soul put forward in De anim. 
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By contrast, Block claims: (1) that the view of De anima is not 
incompatible with that of the Parva naturalia and (2) that Aristotle 
did not regard these two views as incompatible (52). He then argues 
(3) that De anima should be dated earlier than the Parva naturalia. 
With proposition (1) Block connects the view that the theory of De 
anima is a ‘doctrine of one substance’. But he believes that this is the 
theory of the biological writings as well (54). Block underpins his 
argument with the proposition: ‘the attribution of an activity to a 
complex body as a whole is not at odds with the claim that a part of 
this body is in a more direct sense the cause of this activity than 
another part’ (53). 

Why does Aristotle apparently persist in using a different termi¬ 
nology in different works, which implies a difference in perspective? 
Block solves this problem by remarking that the Parva naturalia do 
not deal with the theme of the soul in general (58) and that Aristotle 
in De anima does not talk about the special place of the heart because 
he had not yet developed this theme in the De anima (59). 

The contention that De anima must have been written before the 
Parva naturalia is based by Block in the second part of his article on 
the development which he observes in Aristotle’s concept of the 
sensus communis (62ff.). In the Parva naturalia the sensus communis is in 
effect the only perceptive function. In De anima, according to Block, 
the separate perceptive functions are all independent functions (67). 
And each requires the external organ of perception which is appro¬ 
priate to it alone. ‘Eyesight is a function solely of the eye and hearing 
of the ear... Therefore, when the proper stimulating motions reach 
the eye and no farther, we see, and when they reach the ear and no 
farther, we hear’ (63-64). Block, however, finds in the Parva naturalia 
one perceptive function which is differentiated according to the vari¬ 
ous kinds of perception. In the Parva naturalia the sensus communis is 
in effect the only perceptive function (64; 67). Block believes that a 
drastic change must have taken place in Aristotle’s thought on 

2, the conception of it as the evxe^exeia, the principle of organization, of the whole 
body, precludes its being located in any one part of the body’. See also F. Nuyens 
(1948) 257. R.A. Gauthier, J.Y. Jolif, Aristote, LEthique a Nicomaque , 2nd ed. (Lou¬ 
vain 1970) dl. I 58 concludes after describing the presupposed hylomorphism of De 
anima : ‘II suit immediatement de la que fame n’est plus localisee dans une partie 
de corps—le coeur—comme elle l’etait dans la periode precedente, mais est pre¬ 
sente au corps tout entier The above authors did not sufficiently realize that the 
position attributed by them to De anima requires first a solution to the problem of 
how a non-corporeal entity (the soul; but also God) could be omnipresent in a 
material entity. Aristotle himself did not yet develop that concept. 
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perception (67-68). In this development the position of the Parva 
naturalia must be the later one. For this position is more complex 
and philosophically more adequate (68 ff.) 39 


P. Moraux (1963) 

The Belgian authority on Aristotle P. Moraux published an important 
study in 1963 on the notion of 'Quinta essentia 3° His severe criticism 
of the reports in Cicero about a quinta essentia or quinta natura as the 
matter of which human souls are made has had a rather strong effect. 
In the view of Moraux, the doctrine of a special, divine element had a 
merely cosmological function in Aristotle. Shortly after Aristotle 
philosophers also assumed a soul-substance which was identical with 
the celestial element. But Moraux does not think it very likely that 
such a ‘materialistic psychology’ can be attributed to Aristotle (col. 
1172). He does observe that the quinta essentia played a role in the 
later tradition as a substance which is intermediate between material 
and immaterial reality (col. 1173). 

For Moraux, Aristotle’s doctrine of ether is that of De caelo. In his 
view, this treatise is unmistakably authentic and in it a special, divine 
element as a specifically Aristotelian doctrine plays an important role. 
In Aristotle’s lost works, in particular in De philosophia the same doc¬ 
trine is held but only in a cosmological setting (col. 1196). But the 
problems raised by this doctrine in De caelo, suggest to Moraux that 
Aristotle never succeeded in making it an integral part of his philo¬ 
sophy (col. 1198). For in the cosmological theory it is already difficult 
to determine whether the ‘first element’ should be approached in a 
purely physical way or as ‘animate’ or in a psycho-physical sense. 


39 P. Gohlke (1947) 11 had also asserted that, when Aristotle wrote De anima, he 
had not yet fully elaborated the Parva naturalia. Cf. also W.F.R. Hardie, ‘Aristotle’s 
treatment of the relation between the soul and the body’, Philos. Quart. 14 (1964) 
53-72. The importance of I. Block’s contribution is strongly underlined by C.H. 
Kahn, A.G.Ph. 48 (1966) 50-64, though Kahn refuses to recognize a difference in 
conception between the two works, because he is not convinced that the doctrine 
of the sensus communis is absent in De anima. See also S.R.L. Clark, Aristotle's man. 
Speculations upon aristotelian anthropology (Oxford 1975) 69-76. In chap. 5 I will argue 
that Block’s hypothesis of an opposition between De anima and the Parva naturalia 
is based on an incorrect interpretation of to ota>v aa>pa aiaOriTiKOV in Anim. II 1, 
412b25. See also A.P. Bos, ‘Het gehele lichaam dat waarnemingsvermogen bezit 
(Arist. De anima II 1, 412b24-25)’, A.N.T.W. 91 (1999) 112-128. 

40 PW.-R.E. 47 Halbbd (Stuttgart 1963) cols. 1171-1263. 
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Indeed, Moraux talks about an ‘antinomy’ between the first and the 
second book of De caelo (col. 1200). 

Moreover, there is the problem whether the doctrine of the 
special, fifth element was always combined by Aristotle with his theory 
of the Prime Unmoved Mover. Some modern scholars have inter¬ 
preted the theory of the transcendent Mover as a later structure 
superimposed on a cosmology in which the ‘first element’ was 
initially regarded as the highest divine entity (cols 1200-1203). 

In col. 1205 Moraux draws attention to the famous text from De 
generatione animalium II 3, which relates the dynamis of every soul to ‘a 
different and more divine body than that of the so-called elements’. 41 
Moraux comments that Aristotle clearly never identifies the pneuma 
with the soul, but regards it as an instrument and material vehicle. 
Moraux also notes that an analogy between the ‘first element’ and 
the vital pneuma might be possible, but not an essential affinity: the 
first element cannot leave its heavenly location and possesses neither 
heat nor cold (col. 1206). 

From col. 1209 onwards Moraux deals with the texts which have 
been linked to Aristotle’s lost writings. These seem to attribute to 
Aristotle an entirely different doctrine of quinta essentia from the 
treatises of the Corpus, namely one in which it is identified with the 
substance of the human soul or the mind. This is in particular 
Cicero’s attestation. 

Moraux accepts Cicero’s testimony in De natura deorum 113, 33, 
and also the identification of the caeli ardor with ether attributed 
there to De philosophia (col. 1210). But for the rest he strongly ques¬ 
tions Cicero’s testimony, which has led to great controversies among 
modern authors (col. 1219). An argument which Moraux adduces 
against a materialistic or hylozoistic psychology of Aristotle in De 
philosophia is the fact that the Eudemus seems to contradict this (col. 
1220). Similarly, Cicero’s reference to the soul as endelecheia in Aris¬ 
totle’s psychology could be based on a confusion with the term 
entelecheia (col. 1221). 

Finally, an early materialist psychology of Aristotle cannot be 
placed in an evolution of Aristotle’s psychology as described by F. 
Nuyens (cols 1224-1226). 


41 This passage will be discussed in detail in chap. 8. 
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C. Lefevre (1972) 

The Belgian author C. Lefevre, who taught for a long time in Lille, 
France, also published an important contribution to the discussion 
on Aristotle’s psychology, which, however, failed to receive the 
attention it deserved 42 . It was the product of more than ten years of 
study induced by a request to carry out a total revision of the work of 
F. Nuyens, which had appeared in French in 1948. This plan was 
dropped by Lefevre because he concluded that one of the corner¬ 
stones of Nuyens’s study was untenable: Lefevre could not endorse a 
separate phase of ‘instrumentalist vitalism’. In his own study on the 
subject of Nuyens’s book he argues extensively and convincingly that 
the view which Nuyens calls ‘instrumentalist’ was elaborated by 
Aristotle himself in combination with his hylomorphism and that 
these two facets of Aristotelian psychology occurred side by side in a 
number of Aristotle’s works in a way which made it impossible to 
distinguish various phases and conceptions. 

Nevertheless, against During in particular, Lefevre continues to 
make out a strong case for the hypothesis of an Aristotelian develop¬ 
ment in the field of psychology. In his view, the fragments of 
Aristotle’s lost works cannot be aligned with the psychology of the 
writings from the Corpus. For these lost works Lefevre, too, accepts a 
dualistic view, with strongly Platonic features. But he did not deal 
separately with the fragments in his 1972 book, though he devoted an 
important and extensive article to them in 1971. 43 In this article he 
disputes Moraux’s view (1963) that Cicero’s testimony, in which a 
theory is attributed to Aristotle that explained the human mind by 
means of a quinta natura or the fifth element, ether, should be 
regarded as unreliable 44 . 

But, as I said, in his 1972 book Lefevre does not attempt to deal 
with Aristotle’s entire legacy (presumably because his supervisor, 
Prof. S. Mansion, could not accept his views on the meaning of the 


42 C. Lefevre, Sur revolution dAristote en psychologie (Louvain 1972). 

43 C. Lefevre, *“ Quinta natura' et psychologie aristotelicienne’, R.Ph.L 69 
(1971) 5-43. For a highly informative survey of the modern debate on Aristotle’s 
lost works during the last thirty-five years, cf. the ‘Introduzione’ by E. Berti, La 
filosofia del «primo» Aristotele (new edition, Milano 1997) 9-55. 

44 J. Pepin, ‘L’interpretation du De philosophia d’Aristote d’apres quelques tra- 
vaux recents’, R.E.G. 77 (1964) 445-488, pp. 473-487 had also rejected the conclu¬ 
sions of P. Moraux and concluded on the strength of Cicero’s reports that Aristotle 
must have championed a form of hylozoistic psychology in Philos. 
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fragments) 45 . He does blame During, who refused to recognize an 
antithesis between the Eudemus and De anima , for being inconsistent 
in this {op. cit. 21, n. 37), but also for not bothering to demonstrate 
how hylomorphism can be reconciled with statements by Aris¬ 
totle which situate the soul in a particular organ of the human body 
( 21 ). 

As his first main theme Lefevre chooses the work De generations 
animalium , in order to examine whether instrumentalism and hylo¬ 
morphism can be reconciled (3If.). First he shows at length that the 
work completely follows and respects the framework of hylomor¬ 
phism (31-106). 46 As a consequence Lefevre goes on to distinguish 
two types of ‘instrumentalist psychology’ in Aristotle: (a) the type dis¬ 
tinguished by Nuyens, in which instrumentalism was combined with a 
dualism of soul and body; and (b) the type in which instrumentalism 
was combined by Aristotle with hylomorphism (110). 

After his inquiry into De generations animalium the author proceeds 
to discuss Metaphysics Z. Block and Hardie had designated chap. 10 of 
this work as a text in which the soul is located in a certain part of the 
body (112-119). Lefevre’s conclusion is that Metaphysics Z and De 
generations animalium clarify each other and that both works combine 
hylomorphism and instrumentalism (129). 

But Lefevre’s final and crowning argument is that in De anima II, 
too, there are at least three passages which likewise seem to suggest 
an instrumentalism in Aristotle’s psychology (130-148). 

Lefevre then focuses his attention on the treatise De motu anima¬ 
lium , which for Nuyens was the example of Aristotle’s instrumen¬ 
talistic intermediate phase. The author admits that at first sight the 
characteristic features of the hylomorphistic view seem to be lacking 
(163). But he then discovers so many elements from the Metaphysics 
and De anima which are presupposed in De motu animalium that he 
radically rejects the idea that De motu animalium represents an earlier 
phase (172): the same psychological or psycho-physical theory is 
advanced in all three writings (169; 173). 

In an inquiry into the Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics , which 
Nuyens also classified in the instrumentalist phase, Lefevre concludes 


4o Cf. C. Lefevre (1972) ix, n. 2. Ms. S. Mansion, like her uncle A. Mansion and 
P. Moraux before her, rejected any suggestion that Aristotle went through a ‘phase 
d’allure materialiste’. 

46 Cf. Lefevre (1972) 106: ‘dans le De gener. anim. ... Aristote n’a pu concevoir 
que Linstrumentisme fut, per se, en contradiction avec l’hylemorphisme’. 
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that it supports such a clearly ‘earthly’ humanism that he believes 
that the hylomorphism of De anima has already been reached (217). 
Whereas Lefevre discerns a great difference between (a) the Nico- 
machean Ethics and the Politics and (b) the fragments of Aristotle’s lost 
writings (215; 282), he concludes that there are insufficient grounds 
for assuming doctrinal differences within the works of the Corpus 
mentioned. 

We can observe that Lefevre has done a great deal of preliminary 
work towards achieving the only necessary breakthrough in the 
interpretation of Aristotle’s psychology. But he has not yet been able 
to get away from the interpretation of De anima as a specimen of 
hylomorphistic psychology. Had he surmised that the soma organikon 
in De anima II 1 cannot be the gross-material body but rather is an 
‘instrumental soma , he could have developed the hypothesis that 
there is not even an adequate foundation for an evolution from 
Aristotle’s position in his lost works to a different one in the Corpus. 


M. C. Nussbaum (1978) 

In her commentary on De motu animalium M.C. Nussbaum 47 no lon¬ 
ger recognizes the authority of Nuyens’s theories. She observes that 
scholars have regularly drawn a contrast between De motu animalium 
and De anima. This leaves them with the choice of either cancelling 
the opposition by hypothesizing a development or taking a different 
view of the matter. Ms. Nussbaum opts for the position that there is 
no incompatibility between De anima and De motu animalium (10), but 
a difference in the sense that De motu animalium is a (later) refine¬ 
ment of the conception of De anima which Aristotle was developing in 
his last works (12). She thus gives De motu animalium a totally differ¬ 
ent place (namely at the end of Aristotle’s career) than the one 
surmised by Nuyens (viz. in the transitional years). 

In her third interpretive essay, entitled ‘The sumphuton pneuma 
and the De motu animalium s account of soul and body’ (143-164) the 
author tries to shed light on the issue from all angles. But she 
immediately calls it ‘one of the thorniest exegetical problems’, the 
obscurity of which she can only explain by assuming that Aristotle did 


47 M.C. Nussbaum, Aristotle's De motu animalium. Text with translation, comm, 
and interpretive essays (Princeton 1978; repr. with corrections, 1985). 
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not have the opportunity to elaborate it in detail (143f). What she 
wants to show is that De motu animalium is generally based on the 
same hylomorphism which she reads in De anima. She believes that, 
with regard to perceptive processes, De motu animalium argues com¬ 
pletely in line with De anima that perception requires a certain 
material condition. Only for the motivation of actions of human 
beings and animals by ‘desire’ ( orexis ) did Aristotle add an extra 
theory, namely that of the symphyton pneuma. But he did not succeed 
in integrally connecting this theory with the rest of the argument in 
De motu animalium. And she (rightly) observes that there are impor¬ 
tant questions about the difference between pneuma and the ‘natural 
body’ air. 

Ms Nussbaum is not acquainted with Lefevre’s important study 
from 1972 48 . He, too, had demonstrated at length that the hylomor¬ 
phism of De anima should not be played off against ‘an instrumental 
dualism’ of De motu animalium , because on more than one occasion 
both positions were adopted by Aristotle in one and the same work. 
Ms. Nussbaum also states that ‘“tool” language is no proof of instru¬ 
mental dualism in the sense of a rejection of hylomorphism’ (150). 
In a later essay she underpins this statement: ‘Tool language abounds 
in clearly hylomorphic discussions. Indeed one need go no further 
than the final definition of psyche in De anima 2.1, the showcase of 
Nuyens’s “third period”; for psyche is said to be the entelecheia of a soma 
physikon organikon , a natural tool-like body, or body equipped with 
useful tool-like parts’. And this passage is followed in 412b5-8 by ‘the 
strongest statement Aristotle makes about the hylomorphic unity of 
soul and body’. 49 

Crucial to Ms Nussbaum’s interpretation is her claim on p. 149: ‘in 
chapters 7-8, an initial change associated with perception caused, 
automatically, the succeeding changes leading to motion; in chapter 
10, pneuma steps in to take a central role’. In my opinion, however, 
she is wrong to assume that in chapters 7 and 8 the doctrine of 
pneuma is not yet presupposed. 


48 Her 1985 paperback edition, too, mentions only English-language publica¬ 
tions in the supplement to the bibliography (xxvii-xxix). 

49 M.C. Nussbaum, in Essays on Aristotle's De anima (Oxford 1992) 6. 
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G. Freudenthal (1995) 

The book by G. Freudenthal 50 is a typical example of a publication in 
which a problem is spotted and then solved by creating new prob¬ 
lems. In this case it is the acknowledged problem of the relationship 
of Aristotle’s psychology and his doctrine of ‘vital heat’. 

Freudenthal solves this problem by asserting that in actual fact this 
is one theory, in which the ‘vital heat’ is not just given an instrumen¬ 
tal, executive role, but is itself a formative principle too. He then goes 
on to claim that this theory derives from the pre-Socratics and was 
used by Aristotle in his lost work De philosophia. However, he did so in 
the context of a cosmology which presupposed only four elements 
(on this point Freudenthal follows the highly disputable speculations 
of D.E. Hahm 51 and, to a certain extent, of P. Moraux). 

As is well-known, the surviving writings of the Aristotelian Corpus 
presuppose a doctrine of five elements. Freudenthal therefore has to 
assume that Aristotle gave up his original theory of De philosophia 
(78), but that nevertheless there are clearly recognizable traces to be 
recovered in the doctrine of ‘innate pneuma which we encounter in 
the treatises of the Corpus. 

It is always surprising how uncritically supporters of such theories 
of development look at the evident questions which such ‘solutions’ 
raise. To start with, one would like to know very precisely why a 
certain theory was no longer considered useful by an author. And at 
the very least it should also be demonstrated that the later concep¬ 
tion solves these problems more satisfactorily. The assumption that 
the early theory remains clearly present always suggests that the 
philosopher in question has analyzed the problem insufficiently. But 
in that case the reason for change is not very urgent. Or his later 
conception suffers from internal contradictions. But then the reason 
for a change of position is not very convincing, since the author 
would have no urgency to resolve an internal conflict in his earlier 
view. 

Those who want to follow D.E. Hahm in arguing that Aristotle may 
have held the view in De philosophia that the stars and planets were 
made of Fire (86f.) must indicate how Aristotle explained to himself 


50 G. Freudenthal, Aristotle's theory of material substance. Heat and pneuma, form and 
soul (Oxford 1995). 

Dl D.E. Hahm, ‘The fifth element in Aristotle’s De philosophia : a critical re¬ 
examination’,/.//.^ 102 (1982) 60-74. 
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and to his readers why the Fire of which the celestial gods are made 
moves against its nature in a circular orbit. And whether such a move¬ 
ment can be eternal and effortless. And if not, whether the criticism 
in the De philosophia of Plato’s Timaeus can be properly understood. 

It is also odd to assume that the term ‘ether’ was used in De 
philosophia and then to identify it with ‘heat’ (89), although Aristotle 
emphatically rejects the identification of ‘ether’ with ‘fire’ and ‘heat’ 
in his surviving work. 

This survey of the modern debate on Aristotle’s psychology may 
suffice to show that this part of his philosophy has raised many 
problems, even though the author himself greatly emphasized its 
importance and central place 52 . In the present study I propose an 
alternative view which, I claim, bases itself on the material passed 
down by the tradition, and which solves (a part of) the problems 
noted. 


52 Anim. I 1, 402al-7. 



CHAPTER THREE 


PNEUMA AS THE ORGANON OF THE SOUL IN 

DE MOTU ANIMALIUM 


Before the twelfth century, when Michael of Ephesus took the task 
upon him, no one had extensively commented on the work De motu 
animalium , though its authorship was never disputed in Antiquity. In 
the thirteenth century Albertus Magnus addressed the same task. In 
modern times the work has long been regarded as a part of the 
Aristotelian Corpus which was wrongly attributed to Aristotle. 1 Today, 
however, mainly due to the influence of W. Jaeger, the work has been 
definitely recognized as genuine. 2 F. Nuyens assigned the work to the 
instrumentalist-vitalist transitional phase in Aristotle’s psychology. C. 
Lefevre seriously undermined Nuyens’ results by arguing that there 
are insufficient grounds for making a doctrinary distinction between 
De motu animalium and De anima . 3 The debate over the work has 
benefitted much from the important study which M.C. Nussbaum 
devoted to it in 1978. 4 But on a very crucial point her interpretation 
can be improved. She believes that De motu animalium continues the 
hylomorphistic doctrine of De anima (taken in the traditional sense, 
in which the soul is the form of the visible body) and makes an 


1 In 1944 L. Robin, Aristote 18, still considered its authenticity uncertain. 

2 W. Jaeger, ‘Das Pneuma im Lykeion’, Hermes 48 (1913) 29-74; repr. in id. 
Scripta minora (Roma 1960) I 57-102. It is surprising that Jaeger never examined the 
relationship between the philosophical position of Anim. and that of Motu anim ., 
especially because he noted that, when Aristotle wrote Anim. Ill 10, 433bl9ff., he 
must have already thought out Motu anim. (repr. 1960, 69). L. Torraca, ‘Sulf 
autenticita del De motu animalium di Aristotele’, Maia 10 (1958) 220-233, regards 
the position of Motu anim. as incompatible with De anima. But he does think that 
Motu anim. can be seen as a logical development after De anima and as an attempt 
to synthesize its pure psychology with animal psychology. D. Lanza, Aristotele, Opere 
biologiche (1971) 1249-1252 is convinced of the authenticity and the internal 
cohesion of the work. Likewise P. Louis (Paris 1973) viii-xiii; M.C. Nussbaum (see 
n. 4) 3-12. 

3 C. Lefevre (1972) 156-173. 

4 Aristotle's De motu animalium , text with transl., comm, and interpretive essays by 
M.C. Nussbaum (Princeton 1978; 2 1985). I follow the Greek text which she has 
printed in her book. A. Preus gives his own translation in Aristotle and Michael of 
Ephesus , On the movement and progression of animals (Hildesheim/New York 1981). 
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interesting addition to it. Her argument is mainly based on chapter 
10 in De motu animalium . 5 

However, chapter 10 does not contain an unexpected twist and 
addition to the theory which Aristotle set out in De anima and in the 
preceding chapters of De motu animalium. The chapters which lead 
up to chap. 10 are also governed by the theory which Aristotle elabo¬ 
rates in detail there. But this is, indeed, a theory which, as M.C. 
Nussbaum herself mentions, ‘does ... introduce an extra, apparently 
non-empirical, component in addition to the ones he has already de¬ 
scribed’. 6 


The theory of De motu animalium 10 

It is interesting that in chapter 10 of this work Aristotle sets up the 
explanatory structure for the possibility of movement of living 
creatures by analogy with his theory about movement in the cosmos: 7 
movement of that which is moved by something else is initially 
reduced to the movement of an entity which moves while it is moved 
itself. But this entity mediates an impulse towards movement by 
something which is not in motion itself. That is to say, there is an 
object of desire which induces an activity of the living creature. This 
happens because an object brings about desire ( orexis ) on the part of 
the living creature, a desire which then has effects on the physical 
constitution of the living creature. 

The interesting thing about the introduction to this chapter is that 
Aristotle does not situate ‘desire’ exclusively in the soul but links it 
emphatically with a somatic entity, and that he distinguishes between 
the ‘ensouled’ bodies of living creatures and a special body which is 
located in these ensouled bodies but is distinct from it. 8 Aristotle 
claims that this body must possess its own internal dynamis (power) 
and ischys (strength). Otherwise it would be incapable of moving 


° M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 146-150. In her study The fragility of goodness. Luck and 
ethics in Greek tragedy and philosophy (Cambridge 1986) 276ff. she herself proposed 
corrections to her 1978 interpretation. 

6 M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 143. 

7 This is also the case in Anim. I 3, 406a3-10, where Aristotle links up with Phys. 
VIII 5 for his criticism of Plato’s doctrine of the soul’s self-movement. See chapter 6 
below. 

8 Motu anim. 10, 703a5-6: eoxiv f| 

8|i\|/il)Xoi<; acbgcxai 6ei xi eivai acopa xoiovxov. 


ope^iq to peaov, o Kivei Kivovpevov- ev 8e xoiq 
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something else. He then identifies this body as the innate pneuma 
(pneuma symphyton) . 9 

Aristotle makes a distinction between this special body and a ‘soul- 
principle’ (arche psychike) which is located in the heart or in what is 
analogous to the heart. 10 On account of this body’s special relation¬ 
ship with the ‘soul-principle’, Aristotle posits that pneuma , too, is 
connected with the heart. 11 However, he also implies that the innate 
pneuma is not only connected with the heart but operates throughout 
the body of the living creature to ensure the unity and cohesion of all 
parts with the soul-principle, which is not situated in the entire body 
of the living creature, but only in the ‘command centre’. 12 For the 


9 Motu anim. 10, 703a9. The best treatment of the entire problem of the sym¬ 
phyton pneuma is that in Aristotle, Generation of animals, with an English transl. by A.L. 
Peck (London 1942; repr. 1963), Appendix B, 576-593. Peck shows convincingly 
that the instrumentalist view of pneuma pervades Gener. anim., a work of which he 
says in his Preface that, in it, ‘Aristotle’s thought is to be seen integrated as it is 
nowhere else’ (p. v). Peck also believes that the concept of pneuma could provide 
the key to Aristotle’s philosophy. Cf. J.M. Rist, The mind of Aristotle. A study in 
philosophical growth (Toronto 1989) xvii: ‘The late Dr A.L. Peck had assured me ... 
that, if I could begin to understand pneuma , I should begin to understand Aris¬ 
totle’. W.S. Hett in his edition with an English translation of De anima and the Parua 
naturalia (London 1936) had also remarked: ‘Unhappily Aristotle never explains 
clearly what he understands by this icveuga.’ Like Peck (1942) 159 note (a) I leave 
the word pneuma untranslated, because no translation is truly adequate. ‘Breath’ 
does not fit because already in sperm there is pneuma. 

10 Motu anim. 10, 703al4: ercei 6’ q apxq xoi<; gev ev xq mp8ux, xoi<; 8’ ev xcp 
dvaXoyov ... . To avoid F. Nuyens’ conclusion that Motu anim. was conceived before 
Anim., P. Louis (Paris 1973) xviii uses a highly contrived argument: ‘En realite, 
Aristote, dans le passage en question [i.e. 10, 703a29-b2 - APB] ne vise aucunement 
a dire ou se trouve le siege de fame. 11 se propose seulement de preciser comment 
fame meut le corps et ou se trouve le principe du mouvement qu’elle lui imprime’. 
See also T. Tracy, ‘Heart and soul in Aristotle’, J.P. Anton; A. Preus (eds), Essays in 
ancient Greek philosophy vol. II (Albany N.Y. 1983) 321-339 who mentions ‘the 
troublesome passage at the end of MA 703a28’ (p. 336) and concludes: ‘The soul as 
originating change and controlling the life functions is present in the heart in a way in 
which it is not present in other organs’ (p. 337). 

11 Motu anim. 10, 703all-16. 

12 Motu anim. 10, 703a29-703b2. All parts of the visible body can only ‘be natu¬ 
rally connected’ (rtpoarcetpUKevai) with the soul which resides in the heart because 
pneuma pervades the entire visible body. Thus UYpoxqq ^omicq can also be present in 
the male genitals (10, 703b22-26). Cf. Mu. 4, 394b9-12: rcvevga q xe ev <pi)xoi<; mi 
£(poi<; (ovaa) mi 8ia mvxcov SiqKovaa £gxvxo<; xe mi yovigoq ouaia and Spir. 2, 
481bl9: xo 8e rcvevga 8i’ oAou xo crugtp'uxov. Cf. 3, 482a33. This also underlies the 
proposition that a face that ‘does not have soul’ is not a face, Gener. anim. I 19, 
726b 16, while at the same time it can be said that the soul need not reside in every 
part of the body (Motu anim. 10, 703a36). Cf. also Iuv. 4, 469b6: rcdvxa 8e xa gopia 
mi rcav to aaiga xa>v £a>cov e'xei xiva avgqvuxov Gepgoxqxa cp\)aucqv and bl6. See 
A.L.Peck (1942) 593 on the continuity of pneuma between the sensory organs and 
the heart. Cf. also Probl. XXX 1, 954a4-6, which says that the veins of some 
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same reason the central position in the body is called ‘the position of 
the leading principle’ in De iuventute . 13 

Pneuma is also called the organon (‘instrument’) 14 of movement. 
That is, it is the instrument for the soul-principle by which the soul- 
principle causes processes to start and end in the bodily parts of the 
living creature. Pneuma is able to do this because it can contract and 
expand under the influence of the soul-principle. 15 

Summing up, we may conclude that pneuma is interpreted in De 
motu animalium as a natural body that is an instrument for the soul to 
move the visible body. This pneuma itself is a ‘natural body’, but not 
the visible body of a plant, animal, or human being. It is the vehicle 
of the soul-principle, which itself is incorporeal. 

The text of this chapter makes it clear that Aristotle here talks 
about ‘body’ in two essentially different senses. 16 There is the body of 
the living creature which is visible and palpable and has many bodily 
parts. 17 The body is called ‘ensouled’ (703a6), but it is ensouled only 
due to the presence and operation of that other, very special body 
which is not visible and palpable and which does not possess specific, 
distinct parts, i.e. pneuma. The visible body is ‘alive’, but not because 


melancholics protrude from the skin. This is not on account of the amount of 
blood but because of the amount of pneuma. We will have to interpret Sens. 2, 
438b8-10 from the same point of view: on yap erci eaxaTOi) ton opgaxoq q q xfjc; 
ynyriq to aioGrjTiKOV eaxiv, aAAd 8fj^ov oxi evxoq. ’'Evxoq here cannot stand for to 
evto<; too opgaxoc;, as W.D. Ross (1955) 192 and P. Siwek argue. But see also Ross 
16. For the correct interpretation, see A.L. Peck, Generation of animals, 591-593; 
C.H. Kahn, A.G.Ph. 48 (1966) 75 n. 74. A remarkable text in this connection is 
Corp. Herm. X 13: vj/oyr] 5e dvGpamo\) oxetxai xov xporcov xooxov • 6 vooc; ev xcp Xoytp, 6 
Xoyoq ev xr\ \|ruxfl, r\ v|/v)xh ev xa> itveugaxi- to rcvetjpa Sifjmv 8ia qAepcov mi apxripicov 
ml aigaxoq Kivei to ^cpov mi coarcep xporcov xiva paaxa^ei. Cf. the comm, ad loc. by 
A.J. Festugiere (1946) 129. There is insufficient reason to characterize this passage 
as ‘d’allure stoi'cien’, as A.J. Festugiere (1932) 199 n. 2 does. 

13 Iuv. 4, 469a33: eaxiv q too toiootod peooo xcopa apxovxoq x^pa. It is totally 
unclear on what grounds M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 152 can insist that the compari¬ 
son to a city in chap. 10 is not incompatible with the traditional hylomorphistic 
conception. 

14 Motu anim. 10, 703a20. For the semantic development of the Greek word 
organon, cf. S. Byl, ‘Note sur la polysemie d’ organon et les origines du fmalisme’, 
Ant. Class. 40 (1971) 121-133. Aristotle seems to have been the first to use the 
derived adjective ‘ organikos (132). 

15 Motu anim. 10, 703al8-24. For the terms ‘to contract’ and ‘to expand’ the 
Greek text has aoaxeXXeaGai and au^aveoGai. Cf. 7, 701bl4-15. 

16 This is also the case in Gener. anim. II 3, 736b30, which talks about a ‘more 
divine body’ in answer to the question ‘by the agency of what are the parts of the 
new embryonic individual produced’. Cf. II 1, 733b32. See also Part. anim. II 7, 
652b7-16; I 1, 640b30-641al5. 

17 Aristotle also calls this to e^co acopa. Cf. Sens. 4, 442a7. 
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the soul is present throughout it, but because, through pneuma , it is 
connected with the soul-principle and so participates in soul. 18 
Pneuma is in direct contact with the ‘soul-principle’ and carries out its 
directives throughout the visible body of the living creature. This 
immediately raises the question whether this body can also be called 
an ‘ensouled body’ and whether it actually qualifies more for this 
description than the visible body, which depends on the operation of 
pneuma for its vitalization and is not directly related to the soul- 
principle. 

But when we observe that the innate pneuma of animals and 
human beings is characterized by the activity of orexis , this implies 
that it can be described as an empsychon soma, 19 but that it is an empsy- 
chon soma in a different way from a concrete living creature ( zoion ). 
The relationship with the psyche is more direct for pneuma than that 
of the living creature with its psyche. 20 For that reason pneuma could 
be called ‘soul-body’ in distinction from the ‘ensouled’ visible body. 
But as a body pneuma also belongs to the sphere of physical reality. 

In 10, 703a28 pneuma is also called ‘the part which is moved’, by 
means of which the soul causes movement. 21 

Now chapter 10 of De motu animalium has often been regarded as a 
special chapter which independently adds a number of striking 
insights to existing and well-known Aristotelian doctrines. 22 But this is 
largely due to the fact that scholars, in interpreting the previous 
chapters, have failed to see how they anticipate what we find in 
chapter 10. 


18 Cf. Motu anim. 10, 703a34: wcxe gr|8ev 8eiv ev eicdaxq) eivai xjruxriv, aAA’ ev 
xivi apxfl xou acopaxoq ouotic; xaAAa gev xa> 7cpoa7ie(p\)Kevai.... 

19 Cf. Mu. 4, 394bl 1, where pneuma is referred to as epvjruxo*; ouma. See chapter 
10 below. 

20 Cf. Motu anim. 9, 703a2: xouxo 5’ eoxiv f| lynx 1 !’ exepov gev o\)oa xov peyeGou^ 
xou xoiovjxod, ev xouxcp 8’ ouaa. 

21 Cf. C. Lefevre (1972) 165-169 for the parallels with Anim. Ill 10. 

22 F.F. Kampe, Die Erkenntnislehre des Aristoteles (Leipzig 1870) 16 n. 5 regarded 
these insights as so anomalous that he rejected Aristotle’s authorship. J. Kollesch 
(1985) 58-59 also regards chapter 10 as not being integrated into Aristotle’s 
conception. The opposite position is taken by M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 6: ( M.a.'s ) 
‘heterogeneous contents are parts of a carefully organized whole’. In her view, this 
also applies to Motu anim. chap. 10. D. Lanza (1971) 1251 states: ‘II De motu non 
deve in alcun modo essere considerato come un affastellamento di argomentazioni 
disordinate’. 
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The previous chapters 

Aristotle starts his analysis of the movement of living creatures in De 
motu animalium 6 with the proposition that a living creature is moved 
by deliberation ( dianoia), imagination ( phantasia ), choice ( prohaire - 
sis), wish ( boulesis), and appetite (epithymia) . 23 But he immediately 
reduces this variety of principles of movement to ‘reason’ (nous) and 
‘desire’ (orexis). 24 It is clear here that ‘reason’ is a factor which plays a 
role in the motivation of human movement, but not in that of ani¬ 
mals. We should also consider that dianoia, phantasia, and prohairesis 
are viewed by Aristotle as activities of the soul which are aimed at the 
forms of concrete things, stripped of their materiality. The situation 
is different with boulesis, thymos, and epithymia : these are all variants of 
orexis, that is to say, spontaneous, involuntary responses of the living 
creature to its environment which are not initiated by mental activ¬ 
ity. 25 And we read in chapter 10 that this is connected with a body 
which mediates between the principle of movement and the entire 
concrete, visible body of the living creature. 

This decisive distinction is also drawn by Aristotle in chapter 6, 
where he says that ‘the prime mover moves without being moved, 
whereas desire and the vehicle of desire move while being moved 
themselves’. 26 This means that the concept or the image as imma¬ 
terial entity is located by Aristotle in the soul as entelecheia and as 
immaterial form. But he situates orexis in a ‘vehicle of orexis\ which in 
chapter 10 is taken to be a body and instrument of the soul. 27 And he 
holds the same view in De anima , 28 For this reason we should not 
simply translate to orektikon (to opCKTiKOv) in De motu animalium 6, 
701al as ‘the faculty of desire’, 29 but we should consider whether 


23 Motu anim. 6, 700M7-18. 

24 Motu anim. 6, 700bl9: vovv mi ope^iv. This is taken up in b24 by the words: 
to opeKxov Kai to SiavoqTOv. Cf. Metaph. A 7, 1072a26. 

25 Motu anim. 6, 700b22. 

26 Motu anim. 6, 700b35: to pev ovv nporcov o\) Kivoopevov Kivei, q 5’ ope^i<; Kai 
to opeKTiKov Kivoupevov Kivei. 

27 Motu anim. 10, 703a4-6. 

28 Anim. Ill 10, 433bl9. Cf. M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 9 with reference to W. 
Jaeger (1913). 

29 M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 8: ‘faculty of intention’; A. Preus (1981). The very 
valuable article by M. Canto-Sperber, “Mouvement des animaux et motivation 
humaine dans le livre III du De anima d’Aristote”, Etudes philos. janvier (1997) 59-96 
also suffers from the defect that the author constantly interprets to opeKTiKov as 
‘faculte desirante’ (60 and passim). A typical passage is found on p. 60: “1*animal est 
mu par le desir grace a un instrument ( organon ) qui a quelque chose de corporel et 
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Aristotle perhaps means ‘the somatic vehicle of orexis\ as the instru¬ 
mental body of the soul. It is this ‘vehicle of orexis\ namely pneuma, 
which is said to ‘undergo change’ under the influence of perception 
or imagination. 30 In the next chapter 7 orexis also plays a key role as a 
mediating entity. 31 Whereas Plato ascribed all the activities of 
thought, perception, memory, and desire to the incorporeal soul, 
Aristotle distinguishes between immaterial facets of soul-activity 
which act as catalysts of desires (orexeis) and the soul-body which is 
the vehicle of these desires. This distinction is the reason why so 
many matters connected with the soul must be regarded as co¬ 
productions of soul and soul-body. 32 

A crucial example is given by Aristotle in De motu animalium chap¬ 
ter 7, where he talks about the complex movement of automatons or 
a ‘toy wagon with wheels of unequal diameter’. Such a toy has wheels 
and axes of wood or iron and strings of the winding mechanism. 
Aristotle compares the wheels and axes with the bones of the living 
creature; the strings with the muscles. But the automaton only comes 
‘alive’ ‘when a tiny movement occurs’. 33 This tiny movement must be 


doit etre recherche dans les actes communs a fame et au corps (433b20: en tois 
koinois somatos kai psukhes ergois)”. Cf. also 67. No wonder therefore that she (like 
Nussbaum) blames Aristotle for the fact that he ‘reste tres elliptique quant a la 
description des processus requis pour que des etats mentaux aient un rapport (...) 
avec les mouvements physiques du corps animal’. But cf. also p. 80. However, Ms 
Canto does clearly show that the position of Anim. Ill 9-11 is completely in line with 
that of Motu anim. S. Everson, Aristotle on perception (Oxford 1997) 158 rightly 
emphasizes: ‘The aisthetikon and the phantastikon are not the capacities of perception 
and phantasia, but rather what possesses these capacities’ (polemicizing with the 
Oxford translation of the Parva naturalia ). 

30 Motu anim. 6, 701a4-6: Ktveixat yap Kai rcopeoexai to £q>ov ope^ei r\ Ttpoaipeoei, 
aAAouoOevxoc; xivo<; mxa xqv aiaOrjaiv r\ xqv ipavxaaiav. The words dAAouo0evxo<; 
xtvoc; should not be translated here by something vague such as ‘when some 
alteration has been caused’ (E.S. Forster) or ‘when some alteration has taken 
place’ (M.C. Nussbaum, 40; 151), or ‘nachdem ... eine Veranderung eingetreten 
ist’ (J. Kollesch), as the text does not say something like aAAoitboeax; xivo<; 
yevopevri*;. And in 7, 701b29 the ‘change’ involves heat or cold, which is also a 
somatic affair. So while pneuma itself can change under the influence of the soul- 
principle, it also causes movement of the other bodily parts which is not ‘movement 
as regards quality’, i.e. change, but motory. In 5, 700a26-b2 Aristotle clearly 
distinguishes locomotion from movement in the sense of change and growth, and 
gives ontological priority to locomotion. The incorporeal soul-principle is the cause 
of movement because it does bring about ‘change’ (of pneuma). Cf. Motu anim. 10, 
703a24: 5ei 5e to peAAov Kiveiv pq aAAoicbaei xoiouxov eivai. M.C. Nussbaum 
wrongly translates here ‘without undergoing alteration’. 

31 Cf. Motu anim. 7, 701a30; 31; 35; 37. 

32 Cf. Anim. Ill 10, 433b20 and I 1, 403al6ff. 

33 Motu anim. 7, 701 b2: giKpou; Kivfiaeox; yivogevqc;. The modern metaphor of a 
‘catalyst’ (‘dissolver’) can be seen to find its origin in a concrete example here. The 
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a movement of a natural body, because according to Aristotle move¬ 
ment without a natural body which is in motion is impossible and 
because otherwise this first movement cannot have an effect on 
physical entities. Again, therefore, we must think of a tiny movement 
in the soma orektikon , i.e. the body which serves the soul as an instru¬ 
ment, i.e. pneuma . 34 

(There is a close correspondence with another passage in the Aris¬ 
totelian Corpus which uses the image of the automaton: De mundo 6, 
398bl3. 35 There, too, Aristotle explains that a variety of cosmic move¬ 
ments are the result of a single movement, namely that of the outer 
celestial sphere, which the transcendent Unmoved Mover brings 
about by means of his dynamis. In Metaphysics A 7 Aristotle talks about 
the Unmoved Mover as the cause of movement as an object of orexis.) 

However, Aristotle goes on to explain what the difference is be¬ 
tween an automaton and a living creature: the parts of an automaton 
remain what they are and do not change. And he underlines the 
difference compared with the movement of a living creature by 
observing that even if the internal wheels of the wagon were to 
change in size, the resulting movement would be the same. 36 This is 
different in a living creature, where something internal changes due 
to a soul-principle. Aristotle continues: ‘But in a living creature one 
thing can increase but also decrease, and change its form. For the 
parts expand through heat and again contract through cold and thus 
change. And the causes of these changes are imaginations and 
sensations and concepts.’ 37 

In the view of M.C. Nussbaum, Aristotle is saying here that sensory 
perceptions have a direct effect on bodily parts. In the Aristotelian 


image of the automaton underlies the philosophically fertile idea of ‘un-winding’ 
or ‘development’. 

34 It is of course tempting to contrast this passage with the complex image of 
the (chariot with) two horses and a charioteer which Plato, Phdr. 246a6 uses as a 
model of the soul as a self-moving principle. In 701 b4 Aristotle talks about to 
apd^iov and his oxoupevot;. In chapter 6 I will suggest that Aristotle’s criticism of 
Plato’s theory of soul as an (immaterial) principle of self-movement led him to 
present the soul as a passenger and charioteer in a soul-soma as vehicle (ochema). 

3o C. Lefevre (1972) 158 n. 9 wrongly mentions only Gener. anim. II 1, 734b9-l7 
and II 5, 741b7-10 and Metaph. A 2, 983al4. 

36 Motu anim. 7, 701b 11-13. This assertion only seems to make sense if ‘internal 
wheels’ (oi evxo<; Tpo%oi) refers to parts of the mechanism which differ from the 
unequal wheels in 701b5. Cf. in 8, 702a7: xd evtoc; xai xa rcepi rag apxa<;. 

37 Motu anim. 7, 701M0-17. See also A.L. Peck (1942) Appendix B. P. Webb, 
‘Bodily structure and psychic faculties in Aristotle’s theory of perception’, Hermes 
110 (1982) 39 has also explained this passage clearly. 
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theory, however, perception of an immaterial form of a concrete 
thing cannot have a physical effect on any part of the body. So here, 
too, we shall have to assume that Aristotle means that perceptions 
have an effect on pneuma as the vehicle of orexeis and that conse¬ 
quently its heat increases (for instance in the case of anger) or 
decreases (in the case of fear), and, next, this change in the quality of 
pneuma has a series of consequences for the other parts of the body. 
In chapter 10 Aristotle says explicitly that the instrument of the soul 
must be capable of expansion and contraction. And he then observes 
that this is in fact the case with pneuma . 38 

But these changes in pneuma have all kinds of effects on the other 
parts of the body. For the beginning of the chain of events is a 
change ‘in the region of the heart’ and ‘in an imperceptibly small 
part’. 39 And this is the place where pneuma is present to the highest 
degree and where it is directly connected with the soul-principle. 

On the basis of the above considerations we will now have to 
determine in what way Aristotle talks about ‘instrumental parts’ 
(organika moriaov mere) in De motu animalium 8, 702a9 and 702al8. To 
begin with, the translation ‘organic parts’ 40 suggests an avoidance of 
difficult choices or even a failure to recognize the need to choose. 
Nussbaum interprets organika mere here as ‘non-homoiomerous 
parts’. She believes that in general organika is equivalent to ‘ anho - 
moiomere and offers a series of examples to demonstrate this. 41 In 8, 
702a8 organika moria should be interpreted as ‘members’, in her view. 
But because Aristotle speaks about ‘that which is situated around the 
archai of the instrumental parts’ (xa 7tepi xaq a p^aq tcdv opyaviKcbv 
popicov), Nussbaum needs to indicate what these archai (ap%a() are. 
Her solution is: ‘presumably the joints, or the hypothetical points in 


38 Motu anim. 10, 703a20-23: cooxe 5ei to opyavov ocv^dveaGcu xe SovaaGcu mi 
aoaxeAAeoGai. xoiavxri 5’ eoxiv q ton Ttvevpaxo*; cp{)ci<;. Marc. Aurel. 1, 10 mentions 
that, according to Theophrastus, anger is accompanied by a sense of discomfort 
(A,'U7tT|) and inner contraction (^eXtiGthou; cvcToAijc;). On this theme in the Stoa, cf. 
J. Pepin, ‘La legende orphique du supplice tyrrhenien’, A. Cazenave; J.F. Lyotard, 
L'art des confins. Melanges offerts a M. de Gandillac (Paris 1985) 387-406, 396 with nn. 
24-25. Michael of Ephesus already posited a relationship between the section of 
chap. 7 and chap. 10. Cf. Aristotle and Michael of Ephesus, On the movement and 
progression of animals ed. by A. Preus (1981) 20. 

39 Motu anim. 7, 701b24-30; cf. 9, 702bl5-24. 

40 Thus E.S. Forster; M.C. Nussbaum 44; 46; 145. D. Lanza 1267 correctly 
translates ‘le parti instrumentali’. 

41 M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 356: Part. anim. II 1, 646b25; 647a3; Gener. anim. II 1, 
734b27-28; Inc. anim. 4, 705b22. 
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them’. 42 We can go along with her in this, but her explanation fails to 
take sufficiently into account that Aristotle in writing this chapter 
clearly has in mind his theory of the innate pneuma. That is why I 
want to reinterpret this chapter in anticipation of what is said in 
chapter 10. All the more so because chapter 8 emphatically raises the 
problem of noesis and phantasia as catalysts of animal movement. 

After saying that emotions [of the soul] have bio-physical effects, 
for instance that people turn cold with fear and hot with sexual 
desire, Aristotle underlines the effectiveness of the structure of living 
creatures with these words: ‘That is why the internal parts and the 
parts where the instrumental parts begin are rationally organized’. 43 
Because this chapter deals with the question of how the translation of 
psychic conditions into bio-physical activity takes place, we need to 
give a place here to the mediating entity which orexis and ‘the vehicle 
of orexis are. This is possible if we take ‘the internal parts’ to refer 
particularly to the heart and the pneuma present there and ‘the parts 
where the instrumental parts begin’ to those parts of tendons or 
muscles which undergo most directly the effect of pneuma. 

Because Aristotle distinguishes in all ‘instrumental parts’ such as 
‘hands’ and ‘feet’ between a ‘beginning’ ( arche) and an ‘end’ ( teleu- 
te), 44 he can talk about the ‘initial parts’ of these ‘instrumental 
parts’, 45 i.e. the parts where the ‘instrumental parts’ are in direct con¬ 
tact with pneuma and undergo the effect of heat or cold from pneuma. 
For when it is now said of these ‘initial parts of the instrumental 
parts’ that they ‘change from solid to moist and from moist to solid 
and from soft to hard and vice versa’, 46 we should consider that these 
changes are due to the ‘heat’ and ‘cold’ of pneuma. Only by media¬ 
tion of pneuma can a phantasia of the soul which is located in the 
heart have an effect on the surface of the skin or on the genitals. 


42 M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 357. Nussbaum probably reaches this conclusion on 
the strength of 1, 698bl-7. But the general principle formulated there: ‘the arche is 
not in motion, but the part which directly depends on it is’, leads Aristotle in chap. 
10 to the conclusion: ‘the soul is not in motion, but the part which is the vehicle 
of desire is’. J. Kollesch has in 702a8 the curious translation: ‘die Gebilde, die sich 
im Bereich der Ausgangspunkte (der Bewegung) fur die organischen Teile 
befinden’. 

43 Motu anim. 8, 702a7-9: a Sat’ evXoyioq r]5rj 5rjpioi)pY£ixai xa evxoc; Kai xa rcepi 
xaq ap%a<; xcov opyaviKwv jiopicov. 

44 Cf. Motu anim. 8, 702a23-bll. 

45 Cf. Alex. Aphrod. Anim . 77, 22. 

46 Motu anim. 8, 702a9-10: gExapaXAovxa £K TtErcrjYOXcov hypa Kai £^ hypcov 
7t£7cr)Yoxa Kai paXam Kai CK^rjpa aA,A,fiA,cov. 
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Exactly the same idea is presented in De generations animalium II l 47 
and in chapter 9 of the work De spiritu 48 (which was branded un- 
Aristotelian by W. Jaeger in his famous article from 1913, in which he 
successfully argued for the authenticity of De motu animaliunft 9 ) . In 
that chapter the function of fire or of pneuma or vital heat in living 
nature is compared with the use that craftsmen make of it in various 
trades (goldsmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, or butchers). And 
various effects of this fire that is used as an instrument ( organon) are 
summed up: it is used for condensation, for dilution, for liquefaction, 
and for solidification. 50 In this connection the author speaks about 
‘Nature’s fire’ in the sense of the fire which is used in living nature 
for the production of living bodies, just as craft uses fire for the 
manufacture of various products of craftsmanship. The same chapter 
of De spiritu also emphasizes, in an entirely Aristotelian fashion, 51 that 
the use of this vital heat is regulated by the soul. In De generations 
animalium V 8 pneuma is designated in exactly the same way as ‘an 
instrument that is suitable for many purposes’. 52 

In the explanation of what immediately follows in chapter 8 we 
shall also have to correct Nussbaum’s treatment. In her view, Aristotle 
postulates here that sensory perception has, directly and almost 
automatically, a physiological effect on the body of the living creature 
(146-148) 53 . She seems to ignore the fact that Aristotle places the 
centre of perception not in the senses but in the heart. 54 The point in 


47 Gener. anim. II 1, 734b31: OKXrjpa jiev ovv mi paAam mi yAioxpa mi Kpabpa 
mi baa aXka xoiabxa 7ca0t| imdpxei xoi<; £p\|/\>xoi<; popioiq, 0Eppoxr|<; mi \|n)Xpoxr|<; 
7ioif|G£iev av .... 

48 Cf. [ Aristotele ,] De spiritu a cura di A. Roselli (Pisa 1992). 

49 W. Jaeger (repr. 1960) 76-102. 

30 Spir. 9, 485a31: xa (xev jtdkvoi, xa 5 e pavoi mi xr\K£i, xa 8e rcfiyvvoi. £v 5 e 8q 
xoi<; Epyvxoic; obxax; i)7toXr|7cx£ov, coonep (pvoecoq nvp £nxobvxa, m0cx7i£p xcxvriq. W. 
Jaeger (repr. 1960) 98-102 sets this chapter completely apart and wrongly labels it a 
Stoic addition. 

51 Cf. Gener. anim. II 4, 740b25-34: coorccp 8e xa vno xr \c, X£xvr|<; yiyvopEva yiyvExai 
8ia xci)v opyavcov ... obxcoq f| xt)<; OpETtxiKrjt; xj/vxtk 5i>va|ii<;... xpcogEvr) oiov opyavoic; 
0£ppoxr|xi mi \|/\>xp6xr|xi ... a\)viaxrjai xo (pncEi yiyvogEVOv. Cf. also the important 
text of II 3, 736b33-737a7 and chapter 8 below. 

52 Gener. anim. V 8, 789b6-13, especially b8: znex mi xo xcp TivEopaxi £pya^£a0ai 
xa noXXa £im<; dx; opyavco. 

53 She maintains this view but qualifies it in her Fragility of goodness (Cambridge 
1986) 279ff. 

34 Motu anim. 9, 702bl5-20. Cf. Part. anim. II 1, 647a25-32. Somn. 2, 455b34- 
456a4. I. Block (1961) argued a difference between Aristode’s position in De anima, 
where every sensory organ is a separate vehicle of perception, and the Parva 
naturalia , where he developed a central organ of perception. As we shall show in 
chapter 5, Block’s conjecture is based on a wrong interpretation of xo oXov awpa xo 
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this chapter is not that the activity of seeing directly brings about a 
certain condition of the material eye, but that a certain visual percep¬ 
tion (which is transmitted from the senses to the centre of perception 
in the heart) results in a reaction from the centre of perception to 
the skin, so that it is stimulated, for instance to form gooseflesh, or to 
the muscles, so that they set in motion the bones of the legs, or to the 
genitals. 55 When Aristotle adds: ‘And because the passive and the 
active have the constitution we have many times described ..., the 
action of one immediately has an effect on the other’, 56 he is think¬ 
ing of an argument as set out in De anima I 3, 407M7-19: between 
what is active and what is passive there must exist a koinonia , a 
communality, and this does not exist between just any entities. He 
consequently argues there that a soul cannot incarnate in just any 
body, but only in a body that is specially predisposed to be ‘ organon of 
that specific soul’. This argument is only satisfactory and meaningful 
if Aristotle is already saying: there is a special body which, unlike and 
more than other bodies, has a koinonia with the soul as guiding 
principle. 57 

In accordance with this, we can now explain the passage in 702al7- 
19, where the author says: ‘the qualities condition the instrumental 
parts, orexis the qualities, and the phantasia orexis . 58 The instrumental 
parts can be interpreted here as the parts which are instrumental for 
‘walking’, mentioned in 702al6. These parts are (physically) activated 
by the action of the heat or cold of pneuma as the vehicle of orexis . 
Orexis is the effect of a psychic impulse on the part of the phantasia. 

So both chapter 8 and chapter 10 support the theory that the soul 
is the (unmoved) guiding principle of the movement of the living 


aia0r|TiK6v in Anim. II 1, 413b24-25. For Aristotle’s theory of perception the central 
position of the central organ of perception is essential in De anima too. 

55 Cf. Motu anim . 11, 703b7-8. 

56 Motu anim. 8, 702all-15: mi exi Ton TtaGrjTiKoh mi itoir|xiKob xouxoxriv 
exovxcov xriv (pnaiv oi'av noXkaxox) eipfjKagev ... e\)0o<; to pe:v 7toiei to 8e Tcaaxei. In 
702a20 Aristotle formulates this again by saying that to TtovnxiKOV mi 7ca0r|TiK6v xcov 
7ipo<; a>Ar|A,a eivai ttiv (pociv. Cf. Phys. VIII 4, 255a34-b2. 

37 See chap. 4 below and P. Louis (1973) 168 n. 12. Cf. Gener. corr. I 7, 323b29 
and Part. anim. II 1, 647a9, where the koinonia is based on the fact that the active 
principle and the passive principle belong to the same genus. It is significant that 
Aristotle in Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-31 talks about a koinonia which exists between 
the dynamis of every soul and ‘another, more divine body than that of the so-called 
elements’. 

58 Motu anim., 8, 702al7: xot pev yap opyavim pepri mpaaiceod^ei £7mr|5e(co<; xa 
TiaOrj, fj 6’ opE^iq xa mGp, x^v 6’ op£^iv fi 9 avxao(a. 
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creature, and that this principle causes the movement of the living 
creature’s muscles and members by means of a special ‘instrumental 
part’ of the living creature, i.e. pneuma as the organon of the soul. F. 
Solmsen rightly underlines the great importance of this passage as a 
text in which for the first time the translation of psychic processes 
into physical action is extensively described in its various phases. 59 


The common cause of movement 

We should pay attention also to the way in which De motu animalium 
sets out its programme: it will deal with ‘the common cause of any 
kind of movement whatsoever’. 60 So this is quite different from what 
is suggested by the traditional title: ‘On the movement of living 
creatures’. As usual, this title is derived from the first sentence, but 
the first sentence says that ‘the movement of living creatures’ has 
already been discussed elsewhere. The words ‘the common cause of any 
movement whatsoever’ refer to Aristotle’s specific solution in which 
all process-like movements are explained by reducing them to an 
unmoved cause of movement and a directly connected ‘natural body’ 
which is the vehicle of desire. Anticipating our discussion of De 
anima , we can say here that, according to Aristotle, ‘the common 
cause of any movement whatsoever’ is ‘a natural body that is the in¬ 
strument of the soul’. Just so he will argue in De generatione animalium 
that the ‘cause of generation’ for new living creatures is a natural 
body which is the instrument of the soul, i.e. pneuma. 

Having recognized the agreement between chapter 10 and chap¬ 
ters 6-8 and even chapter 1 of De motu animalium on the basis of a new 
interpretation, we are faced by a further question: should not the 
‘instrumental body’ which is mentioned in the well-known definition 


59 F. Solmsen, ‘Greek philosophy and the discovery of the nerves’, Mus. Helv. 18 
(1961) 177: ‘ ... here for the first time the translation of psychic processes into 
bodily action has been explained and traced through its successive stages’. Cf. T. 
Tracy, ‘The soul/boatman analogy in Aristotle’s De anima , Class. Philol. 77 (1982) 
104-107. M. Matthen, ‘The four causes in Aristode’s embryology’, Apeiron 22 (1989) 
159-179 offers an unsatisfactory treatment of this problem on pp. 167-171, because 
he sees pneuma as an ‘organ of the body’ and not as the organon of the soul and 
vehicle of orexis. 

60 Motu anim. 1, 698a3: otao<; 5e 7tepl xr\q Koivfjc; ocmac; ton KiveiaOav Kivrjaiv 
orcoiavouv (..) e7tiaKe7txeov vuv. Cf. the title of the translation by William of Moer- 
beke: ‘De causa motus animalium and Aristotele, Opere biologiche, a cura di D. Lanza e 
M. Vegetd, 1249. See also P. Louis (1973) 69 n. 4. 
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of De anima II 1, 412b5-6 also be interpreted as the special, instru¬ 
mental body which pneuma (or its analogue in plants) is? After all, De 
anima clearly denies the soul any form of self-movement. 61 The soul 
there, unlike in Plato but just as in De motu animalium , is an unmoved 
principle of movement. And the visible body does not have self¬ 
movement either, but must be moved. Nowhere does the modern 
literature make it clear how Aristotle can have solved this problem in 
De anima , unless in the way which is fundamentally developed in De 
motu animalium and clearly indicated in De anima III 10. 62 This would 
mean that the position of De motu animalium accords entirely, as 
regards the doctrine of soul and living nature, with that of De anima , 
not in the sense of the traditional interpretation, but in the sense of a 
special kind of instrumentalism. 63 This opens up the broader per¬ 
spective of an agreement between the position of De anima and that 
of Aristotle’s dialogues, such as Eudemus or On the soul. 64 


The movement of cosmos and microcosmos 

The cosmological theory of movement in Metaph. A 7 corresponds 
strikingly with the microcosmic theory of movement in De motu 
animalium , 65 This passage notes that God causes the movement of the 

61 Anim. I 3, 405b31-406a4. 

62 Anim. Ill 10, 433a31-b30. Cf. M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 9 with reference to 
W. Jaeger (1913). A. Preus, in Aristotle and Michael of Ephesus (1981) 25 notes: 
‘Curiously, he [Aristotle - APB] does not appeal to pneuma in the de Anima . This 
observation is correct (although Anim. II 8, 420b20-21 implies the pneuma doctrine 
of the biological works), but as I shall argue in chapter 5, the doctrine of pneuma is 
comprehended in the general psychological theory of Anim. and Aristotle cannot 
talk about pneuma there because he does not confine himself to the life of (higher) 
animals and human beings, but also includes (vegetable) life, in which only an 
analogue of pneuma is present. 

63 M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 150 states against F. Nuyens regarding Motu anim.: ‘In 
view of the mutual and well-embedded cross-references, we should assume com¬ 
patibility with the DA except in the face of very strong evidence’. But this leads her 
to posit a hylomorphistic explanation of Motu anim. C. Lefevre (1972) 173 also 
equates the instrumentalism of Motu anim. with hylomorphism, which he considers 
typical of De anima. One of the unmistakable references in Motu anim. to Anim. as 
written and valid doctrine is 6, 700b4-6. Cf. P. Louis (1973) 165. 

64 M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 150 is right when she states: ‘Nothing said about the 
soul in MA 6-8 implies that it is separable and substantial’. But she is wrong when 
she fails to recognize that nothing in De motu animalium rules out subsistence of the 
soul together with the soma organikon which is its instrument. And the fact that the 
entire visible body is a product of the soul in combination with the ‘instrumental 
body’ argues against Nussbaum’s position. 

65 Metaph. A 7, 1072a24-1072bl4. Cf. C. Lefevre (1972) 157-158; 170-171. 
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outer celestial sphere as an object of orexis and eros , and that this 
sphere is the mediating entity by which the movement of all other 
parts of the cosmos is realized. In this process the ethereal sphere of 
the outer heavens plays, as ‘moved mover’, the role of ‘instrument’ 
for executing the counsel comprehended in the thought of the 
transcendent Unmoved Mover. This ethereal sphere can also be 
interpreted as a psychikon soma. By way of illustration we can provide 
the following diagram. 


microcosm 

1. soul-principle (in the heart) 

2. pneuma as a fine-corporeal 
soma and organon of the soul for 
bringing about movement in 

3. the visible body of the living 
creature. 


megacosm 

1. God 

2. the outer celestial sphere as 
instrument for realizing move¬ 
ment in the lower celestial 
spheres and in 

3. the sublunary sphere. 66 


Just as there is no direct relationship between the soul-principle and 
the visible body in the individual living creature, so, on the level of 
the cosmos, there is no direct intervention in the sublunary sphere by 
the transcendent deity. The doctrine of divine Providence—con¬ 
stantly attributed to Aristotle—which extends throughout the heaven¬ 
ly region until the sphere of the Moon, but is not active in the 
sublunary sphere, can be called a logical consequence of this. 67 


66 This parallelism is clearly formulated in A.L. Peck, Generation of animals 589: 
‘Pneuma , like aither, acts as an intermediary between an immaterial mover and 
material objects. As we have seen, the unmoved mover moves the Heaven and the 
heavenly bodies which are made of aither , and the heavenly bodies in turn “move” 
sublunary bodies... . So too the immaterial moves pneuma, and pneuma in turn 
causes (xXXoicook;, thereby (i) moving the limbs of the body or (ii) causing the 
“movement” which is the development of the embryo’. I disagree with Dr Peck only 
on one point, namely where he believes that pneuma itself does not change but 
brings about change. In my view, pneuma itself undergoes change due to the 
influence of the soul-principle, and then, in a purely physical way, acts on the 
components of the visible body. This is the crucial point in 7, 701 bl6. E.S. Forster, 
Aristotle, Movement of animals (London 1937; rev. ed. 1961) also has ‘without causing 
alteration’ for jiti aAAouooei: ‘without causing alteration’ in 10, 703a25. 

67 In connection with the doctrine of a limited Providence attributed to Aris- 
tode, see A.P. Bos, ‘Clement of Alexandria on Aristotle’s (cosmo-) theology; (Clem. 
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Instrumentalism and cybernetic instrumentalism 

The term ‘instrumentalist psychology’, which is used by some authors 
for the positions of both Plato and Aristotle, 68 does not seem pro- 
perly applicable to the position of De motu animalium. ‘Instrumentalist 
psychology’ is usually taken to involve a conception in which the 
visible body is presented as the ‘instrument of and as ‘guided by’ the 
soul. In De motu animalium 10 this is certainly the case, but the ‘instru¬ 
ment of the soul’ in the proper sense is not the visible body but the 
fine-material pneuma. In the conception of De motu animalium the 
visible body is the material on which the soul acts by means of pneuma 
as the instrument of the soul. I believe that the term ‘instrumental¬ 
ism’ is more suitable for designating for instance the conception of 
Ps.-Plato, Alcibiades I. To characterize the view of De motu animalium , I 
would prefer the term ‘cybernetic instrumentalism’. This will be 
clarified in what follows. 

It is significant in this connection that C. Lefevre could argue very 
forcibly against F. Nuyens that the ‘hylomorphistic psychology’ need 
not be regarded as incompatible with the ‘instrumentalist psycho¬ 
logy’ and that both conceptions in fact occur in the same writings. 69 


Protr. 5, 66, 4)’, Class. Quart. 43 (1993) 177-188 and chapter 14 below. 

68 For Plato, cf. Ps.-Pl. Ale. I 129b ff. For Aristotle F. Nuyens (1939) speaks about 
a phase of ‘vitalistic’ and ‘mechanistic’ instrumentalism for the middle period, 
which starts with Aristode’s Protrepticus (48-50; Fr. ed. 56-58). 

69 C. Lefevre, Sur l'evolution d'Aristote en psychologie (Louvain 1972) 31; 156-173. 
Lefevre distinguished on p. 110 between two types of instrumentalist psychology, a 
type connected with a dualism of body and soul and a later type in which soul and 
body were viewed hylomorphistically. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


WHAT BODY IS SUITABLE FOR RECEIVING THE SOUL 

(DE ANIMA I 3, 407M3-26)? 


The place of De anima in the Corpus 

The previous chapter offered a ‘retrospective’ 1 analysis of De motu 
animalium , examining whether the first nine chapters of that work 
can be understood to anticipate and agree with the important tenth 
chapter. Now we want to look further back (following the order of 
works in the Aristotelian Corpus) and focus attention on De anima. 
Again the aim is to examine whether a connection and agreement 
can be found with De motu animalium instead of an irreconcilable 
opposition. 

First we can note that De anima in the traditional order of the 
Corpus forms the transition from the purely physical to the biological 
works. So far, generally speaking, Aristotle has dealt with the ele¬ 
ments of the cosmos and their physical relations. In De anima he goes 
on to discuss the biotic, psychic, and typically human ways of 
functioning which, in his view, are sharply distinct from the purely 
physical sphere in that they manifest the presence and operation of 
the principle of life, the soul. 

The didactic order which seems to have been introduced in the 
Aristotelian Corpus requires that an analysis of De anima take its 
special place in the Corpus into account. This means, first, that the 
text should be read while realizing that so far only purely physical 
reality in its structures has been discussed. Next, it means that certain 
views which are found in the purely physical work may be taken up 
on a higher, more complete level without this necessarily involving 
contradictions and without requiring the introduction of hypotheses 
about ‘developments’ in Aristotle’s thought. Aristotle is to speak 
about the reality which is more than purely physical, and so he may 
have to speak about it in a different manner. 


1 For this term, cf. the section on F. Nuyens in chap. 2 above. 
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I would like to illustrate this with an example from a different part 
of the Aristotelian Corpus. In the very first work, the Categories , 
Aristotle develops a theory about ousia , substance or the independent 
entity. Much further on in the Corpus, in the Metaphysics , Aristotle 
returns to the subject of ousia , but in a much more comprehensive, 
complex way. Instead of concluding that Aristotle presents two 
irreconcilable views and that he cannot have held such incompatible 
theories in the same period, 2 we may consider that the difference 
results from the re-examination by Aristotle of a theme on a higher 
level, after a large stretch has been completed of the way which man, 
naturally desirous of knowledge, must go. M. Furth has recently 
advanced ample arguments to support such a view of the Categories . 3 


De anima 13, 407bl3-26 

In the first book of the work De anima Aristotle discusses a large 
number of views held by his predecessors. A remarkable detail in his 
critical comments is found in book I 3, 407bl3-26. That text reads: 

But there is one absurdity both in this view, and in most theories 
about the soul. They connect the soul with and place it into a body, 
without specifying more precisely in their definition why this is so, 
and what the condition of the body is. And yet this would seem to be 
necessary. For it is on account of their affinity (Kotvcovta) that the one 
acts and the other is acted upon, that the one moves and the other is 
moved; and no such mutual relation is found in haphazard combina¬ 
tions. But these thinkers only try to describe the specific character¬ 
istics of the soul, without specifying in their definition more precisely 


2 Thus E. Dupreel, ‘Aristote et le Traite des Categories, A.G.Ph. 22 (1909) 230- 
251, who links up with L. Spengel, V. Rose, and C. Prantl. See also S. Mansion, ‘La 
premiere doctrine de la substance selon Aristote’, R.Ph.L. 44 (1946) 349-369. W. 
Jaeger also regarded the Categories as spurious, Aristotle 46 with n. 3. After the intro¬ 
duction of the genetic method by W. Jaeger, a number of authors have placed the 
relationship between the Categories and the Metaphysics in a developmental frame¬ 
work: W.D. Ross (1924); T. Gomperz (1931); P. Merlan (1934); I. Husik (1939); 
L.M. de Rijk (1952) 73-75; Chung-Hwan Chen (1957); J.L. Ackrill (1963). See also 
J.J. Duhot, ‘L’authenticite des Categories', Rev. dephilos. ancienne 12 (1994) 109-124. 

3 M. Furth, Substance, form and psyche: an Aristotelean metaphysics (Cambridge 
1988), especially 38 n. 12: ‘My belief in the Aristotelean authorship of the Categories 
is indeed based chiefly on the unlikelihood that there should have been a second 
person having so deep and exact a comprehension of Aristotelean metaphysics as 
to be able to write an introductory text to it that everywhere comes precisely to the 
edge of what can be rounded off in a plausible way without toppling off into the 
depths of the Metaphysics —and that we should know nothing else whatsoever about 
him’. 
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any details about the body which is to receive it; as though it were 
possible, as the Pythagorean stories suggest, for any soul to enter into 
any body. [Which is absurd.] For each seems to have its own specific 
form and shape. Such a theory is like suggesting that the art of car¬ 
pentry enters into flutes. However, a craft must use its tools, and a 
soul its body. (W.S. Hett, with changes). 

This text has always been interpreted as expressing a traditional 
hylomorphistic view 4 in the sense that it discusses the relation of the 
soul to the visible body. In this chapter I will argue that it actually 
criticizes such positions and prepares for Aristotle’s definition of soul 
as indissolubly connected with an instrumental body. 5 6 


The dualism of Plato and the Pythagoreans criticized 

Aristotle, who in the preceding section had extensively criticized 
Plato’s Timaeusf now proceeds to criticize the Platonists and the 
Pythagoreans, and some other philosophers whom he does not men¬ 
tion by name; he blames them for saying that the soul is of a clearly 
different order than the body which the soul enters, but without 
being concerned about the required quality of the body with which 
the soul is connected. Their theory suggests that any soul could enter 
into any body. The same problem, we are told by Porphyry in his Vita 
Plotini, forced Plotinus to debate with his pupil for three days 
running 7 . In this part Aristotle also talks about ‘Pythagorean myths’. 
To determine what he is referring to, we first have to think of those 


4 See for example F. Nuyens (1939) 212-213. Fr. ed. 230-232; E. Barbotin, 
Aristote, De Vame (Paris 1966) xv-xvi: “Le chapitre se termine sur l’observation que la 
plupart de ces theories ne rendent aucun compte de l’union de fame et du corps; 
l’auteur prepare id, pour la developper au livre II, la doctrine de fame-forme et du 
corps-matiere, application de la theorie hylemorphique au compose vivant’. See 
however also C. Lefevre, Sur revolution dAristote en psychologie (Louvain 1972) 184 
with n. 72. 

5 Cf. A.P. Bos, ‘Why the soul needs an instrumental body according to Aristotle 
{Anim. I 3, 407M3-26)’, Hermes 128 (2000) 20-31 . 

6 Anim. I 3, 406b26-407bl 1. This includes criticism of the soul as a self-moving 
principle of motion and of the confused way in which Plato talks about ‘soul’ and 
‘intellect’. In 407b2 Aristotle already pointed out that Plato ‘mixes’ the World Soul 
with body without a possibility of ‘separation’, though the World Soul also possesses 
functions of the Intellect. 

7 Porph. V. Plot. 13, 10-17: xpubv youv f||iepcov epo\j floptp'upiot) epcoxf|cavxo<;, tuck; 
f| \|tt>xn cTVveoxi xcp ocbpaxi, rcapexeive ocTtoSeucvix; .... It seems likely that Plot. Enn. IV 
3-5 [27-29] entitled ‘Problems concerning the soul’ I, II, and III reflect this 
discussion. They were written in the period that Porphyry associated with Plotinus; 
cf Porph. V. Plot. 4, 66-68 and 5, 1-62. 
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mentioned by Aristotle in I 2, 404al6-20 who compare the soul to the 
ever-moving particles of dust in the air. The theory of the soul as 
harmonia , which sees the soul as non-material but as something of a 
material body 8 , is not discussed until De anima I 4. But of course we 
should also consider that Timaeus, the speaker in Plato’s dialogue, 
was a Pythagorean 9 and that Simmias and Cebes, with whom Socrates 
debates in the Phaedo , are presented as pupils of the Pythagorean 
Philolaus, and that Cebes proposed there that the soul wears out a 
number of bodies as if they were ‘cloaks’. 

As regards Pythagoras, there is the well-known story that he said to 
someone who was beating a dog: ‘Stop, I recognized the voice of a 
(deceased) friend’ 10 . 

According to Tatian, Pythagoras had also claimed to be a reincar¬ 
nation of the soul of Euphorbus 11 . Clearchus and Dicaearchus had 
mentioned even more reincarnations of Pythagoras. 12 

Plato, in the myth at the close of his Republic , had said that the 
souls of the dead had to make a new choice from the complete 
collection of animal and human lives 13 . And he describes how in fact 
the soul of Orpheus chooses the life of a swan 14 , and Thamyrus that 


8 Aristotle may be referring to this in Anim. II 2, 414al9-20, where he says: oiq 
5okei jif|x’ aven awgaioq civai |if|i£ aa>pd xi r\ \|ruxf|. 

9 In Anim. I 3, 406b26 Aristotle uses the words: 6 Ttfiaioq (puaio^oyei. In I 2, 
404bl6 he says: nXdxcov £v xq> Tigocup xr|v xitoxtiv ek xwv axoixeicov 7toi£i. 

10 Cf. D.L. VIII 36 = Xenophan. fr. 21 B 7 D.K. See also Porph. V. Plot. 19 = fr. 
14 A 8a D.K. Cf. W. Burkert, Lore and science in ancient Pythagoreanism (Cambridge 
Ma. 1972) 120-165. Philop. In De an. 140, 6-8 refers to Emped. fr. 31 B 117 D.K. It 
remains unclear why Aristotle talks about ‘the Pythagorean myths’ here. It is inter¬ 
esting that Plot. Enn. IV 8 [6] 1, discussing the theme of the ‘descent of the soul’ in 
bodies, puts Heraclitus and Empedocles on a par with Pythagoras, and presents 
these pre-Socratics together as precursors of Plato. On this presentation, cf. W. 
Burkert, ‘Plotin, Plutarch und die platonisierende Interpretation von Heraklit und 
Empedocles’, J. Mansfeld; L.M. de Rijk (eds), Kephalaion. Studies ... offered to C.J. de 
Vogel (Assen 1975) 137-146; J. Mansfeld, ‘Heraclitus, Empedocles and others in a 
middle platonist cento in Philo of Alexandria’, Vigil. Christ. 39 (1985) 131-156; D. 
Zeller, ‘The life and death of the soul in Philo of Alexandria. The use and origin of 
a metaphor’, Studia Philon. Annuall (1995) 19-55. 

11 Tatian, Or. 28, 1. For Euphorbos cf. Horn. II. XVI 808; 850; XVII 59; 81. Cf. 
W. Burkert (1975) 139ff., who also mentions K. Kerenyi’s interesting explanation 
why Pythagoras had assumed a special relationship with Euphorbus. 

12 Cf. Aulus Gell. Noct. att. IV 11, 14; Hipp. Haer. 12, 11; Tert. Anim. 28, 3-5; 31, 
4. 

13 PI. Resp. X 618a3-4: ^cpcov xc yap rnvxcov (3Coax; Kai 5fj mi xoix; dvOpcoTuvcnx; 
obtavxa<;. 

14 The only other passage where Plato mentions the swan is Phd. 84e-85b, where 
he explains the ‘swansong’ with reference to the mantic powers of swans and their 
foreknowledge of the glories of the hereafter. He also calls them there ‘servants of 
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of a nightingale. But also how a swan chooses the life of a human 
being. Ajax, on account of the grudge he harbours against human 
beings, chooses the existence of a lion. Agamemnon prefers to return 
as an eagle. Atalanta, a woman, returns as a male athlete. The ridicu¬ 
lous figure of Thersites assumes the form of an ape. 15 For Plato, 
apparently, the body is merely packaging, casing, and covering for 
the soul. 

Plato (and the Pythagoreans and the Orphic poets) did talk a 
great deal about the quality of the soul, as its goodness or wickedness 
decides in what setting the soul’s vital activity can be continued 16 . But 
according to Plato the body was purely passive, an object of the soul’s 
action. Since the Phaedrus Plato had declared that the soul, though 
incorporeal, is the principle of movement as self-mover 17 . That is to 
say: Plato had attributed to an entity which is not physical in itself 
because it is non-corporeal, a property (i.e. motion) which Aristotle 
considers characteristic of physical reality. 

Indeed, there does not exist any text by Aristotle in which he 
discusses incarnation as a serious possibility. Still less do we find texts 
which leave scope for the return of souls in the bodily form of 
creatures of a different species. And the doxographical tradition, too, 
shows no evidence of this, whereas we do find many reports which 
present a post-mortal existence of the soul as an Aristotelian 
doctrine 18 . 

(A) First, therefore, I want to look at the details of the criticism 
which Aristotle urges against Plato and the Pythagoreans in the text 
of De anima I 3. 


Apollo’ and ‘co-assistants’ of Socrates. For the elaboration of this motif, cf. A. Swift 
Riginos, Platonica. The anecdotes concerning the life and writings of Plato (Leiden 1976) 
25-31. 

15 PI. Resp. X 620a-d. Vgl. Phd. 81e; 113a; Phdr. 248d; 249b. R. Hackforth, Plato's 
Phaedrus (Cambridge 1952) 88f., thinks it likely that in a later period Plato was less 
convinced of reincarnation. Aristotle’s text in Anim. I 3, which is to be dated after 
Plato’s death, offers little to support this. 

16 This also implies that they mainly focused on normative aspects of human 
life. This underlies Aristotle’s reproach in Anim. I 1, 402b4 that all the current 
psychologies particularly discuss the soul of man: Ttepi xfjc; avOpamviiq (sc. \|/\)%fjq) 
p6vri<; eoiKaaiv 87tiOK07ceiv. 

17 PI. Phdr. 245c5-246a2. Criticism of this theory makes up the main part of 
Anim. I 3. 

18 Arist. Eudem. fr. 1 Ross; 56 Gigon; 6 Ross; 65 Gigon; Hipp. Haer. I 20, 3-4; 6; 
(Hermias, Irr. 3); Philop. In De anim. 12, 20.See also chaps. 13 and 14 below. For 
the sake of completeness, I mention the existence of two texts reporting Aristotle’s 
story that Pythagoras reminded Myllias of Croton that he had been Midas, the son 
of Gordias the Phrygian; cf. Arist. Pyth. fr. lc and le Ross; 172 and 174 Gigon. 
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(B) Then I want to examine the main arguments underlying this 
criticism. 

(C) Finally, it remains to be seen whether his own theory of the 
soul satisfies the requirements which he lays down for his predeces¬ 
sors. 


The details of Aristotle's criticism 

Aristotle formulates his criticism in three different passages which 
resemble each other. Plato and the Pythagoreans, he says, connect 
the soul with and place it into a body 19 . Aristotle does the same, and 
so there is no difference here. Aristotle’s real objection is formulated 
three times. I start with the second statement, which is the least 
complicated one: Plato and the Pythagoreans ‘try only to describe the 
specific characteristics of the soul, without specifying in their 
definition more precisely any details about the body which is to 
receive it’ 20 . The third formulation reads: ‘without specifying in their 
definition more precisely in what and what kind of (body), though 
not just any (body) seems to receive just anything.’ 21 . The first of the 
three statements is more complicated: Plato and the Pythagoreans 
place the soul in a body ‘without specifying more precisely in their 
definition why this is so and what the condition of the body is’ 22 . 

Two things are striking here. First, all three passages use the verb 
TtpoaSiopi^eiv, which seems to have the technical meaning of ‘to 
specify more precisely in a definition’ 23 . Since Aristotle himself makes 


19 Anim. I 3, 407bl5: ovvdrcxoooi yap mi xiGeaaiv ei<; acoga xriv vpoxnv. So the 
text here talks about ‘a body’, without specification. To represent the position of 
Plato and the Pythagoreans, Aristotle could also have spoken about ‘^body’. For 
in fact Plato was concerned with the opposition between the incorporeal, invisible 
and immortal soul and the material, visible, and perishable body. 

20 Anim. I 3, 407b20-21: oi 8e govov e7uxeipovai Xeyeiv rcoiov xi i\ \j/uxf|, rcepi 8e 
xob Se^ogevoo acogaxoq o\)0ev exi 7tpooSiopi£o\)oiv. 

21 Anim. II 2, 414a23-24: oi)0ev 7ipoo8iopi£ovxe<; ev xivi mi rcoicp, mircep o\)8e 
<paivogevo\) xob xvxovxoc; 8exeo0ai xo xuxov. This formulation is found in the 
passage where Aristotle returns to the criticism of I 3 and observes that his own 
definition of the soul formulated in II 1 meets the objections which he had levelled 
against Plato and the Pythagoreans. 

22 Anim. I 3, 407bl5-16: ou0ev TtpooSiopioavxeq 8ia x(v’ aixiav mi rcax; exovxoq 
xob ocbgaxoq. 

23 Cf. Arist. Int. 6, 17a36; 11, 20b29; Top. Ill 6, 120a8. Avery interesting text is 
Top. VI 14, 151a20-27: nd^iv ei xfjv xouxcov ouvGeaiv eiprixe xo oA,ov, oiov xfj<; \jn)xfj<; 
mi xo\j a(ogaxo<; aovGeaiv £wov, rcpcbxov gev amrceiv ei gri eipr|Ke Ttoia ax>v0eai<;, 
m0(X7tep ei aapm opi£ogevo<; r\ oaxoov xf|v 7c\)po<; mi yr|<; mi aepoq euie aovGeaiv. ov 
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rather an effort in De anima II 1 to give as general and complete a 
definition of ‘soul’ as possible 24 , we can ask whether his method is 
significantly different from that of his opponents. 

Second, it is not quite clear at first sight what Aristotle means by 
the words ‘why this is so’ (8ia xtv’ aix(av) in 407b 16. This might 
mean that Aristotle blames the Pythagoreans and Plato for failing to 
discuss why the soul is given an existence in a material body. But it 
could also mean: ‘ why a soul needs a body . Of course, it would be 
patently wrong to assert that Plato failed to say why the soul is housed 
in an earthly body. Though he was not explicit about this in the 
Phaedo and merely referred to ‘secret traditions’ about the human 
soul being placed in ‘custody’ 25 , the myth of the Phaedrus explains 
quite clearly that this is because the soul has lost its wings and 
therefore has not enjoyed the contemplation of true Being 26 . And 
Pythagoreans of the old style or Pythagorizing members of the Old 
Academy like Xenocrates also refered to the ‘guilt’ borne by souls, so 
that, like the Titans once, they must do penance and be purified. 

In this regard, too, Aristotle seems to have followed the tradition, 
since he calls man’s earthly existence a ‘penance’ (xtpcopia) 27 . So we 
should consider that Aristotle’s remark about the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans who ‘did not specify more precisely in their definition 
why this is so’ may mean that they said nothing about the question 
why the soul needs a body 28 . For although Aristotle, like Plato, believes 
that the soul moves the body and that the body is moved by the 
soul 29 , there is this essential difference: Aristotle sees the soul not as a 
self mover but as an unmoved mover. 


yap arcoxpri to at>v0eaiv euteiv, dXkd mi rcoia xiq rcpooSiopioxeov on yap orccoooov 
a\)vxe0evTO)v toutcdv aap^ yivexai, aXX’ ouxcoai pev avvieOevicov aap£, ooxcooi 8’ 
oaxouv. The underlying idea here, if only implicit, is that the soul is the logos which 
controls the process of generation of the visible body’s parts, which are produced 
by vital heat. See also Metaph. T 3, 1005b21; 27; Part. anim. II 2, 649bl. 

24 Cf. Anim. II 1, 412a5: rceipwpevoi Siopioai xi eoxi mi xiq av eir| 

mivoxaxo^ Xoyoq a\)xfj<;. b4; blO; 413a9: 8icopio0co. Earlier I 1, 402b5. Cf. also Sens. 
1, 436al: Sicbpioxai rcpoxepov. 


25 PI. Phd. 61d-62c. 

26 PI. Phdr. 246c2-6; 248al-249b6. 

27 Eudem. fr. 6 Ross; 65 Gigon. Cf. also Protr. 10b Ross; 73 and 823 Gigon and 
chapters 13 and 16 below. 

28 Cf. Gener. anim. II 4, 741a4: ev 8e xoiq ^cpoiq ... tcpoaSeixai to 0r \Kv too appevoq. 
Kaixoi xi<; a7iopf|oei8v av 8ia x(v’ aixiav. 

29 Anim. I 3, 407bl8: to pev Kiveixai to 8e Kivei. Cf. PI. Phdr. 245c5-d7. 
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The arguments underlying Aristotle's criticism 

This brings us to the crucial difference between Aristotle’s and 
Plato’s doctrines of the soul. For Aristotle the soul is an eidos? 0 and an 
evTeXixeioc 31 . But as such it is not a body. And so the soul itself does 
not possess motion, for motion is a property of natural bodies 32 . The 
soul is a principle of motion, says Aristotle, but without being in 
motion itself. Clearly, Aristotle cannot say that the soul as formal 
principle causes movement in and acts on the visible body, which 
then is set in motion and undergoes this action. This is out of the 
question, given Aristotle’s fundamentally different points of depart¬ 
ure. Aristotle has to come up with something new here, because his 
own inquiry into the natural sphere has led him to understand that 
movement is proper only to bodies and not to the soul. He must 
convincingly explain how physical movement can be caused by an 
entity which is not in motion itself 33 . 

In this connection it is important to draw attention to Aristotle’s 
claim that it is necessary to talk about the koindnia 34 between the soul 
and the body in which it is placed. At first sight this is surprising, 
since it is unlikely that Plato or the Pythagoreans would be inclined 
to speak about an ‘affinity’ between the soul and the body in which 
the soul is to be housed. After all, man does not have any ‘affinity’ 
with his ‘grave’ or his ‘prison’. Yet Aristotle has no qualms about 
saying that without an ‘affinity’ between the soul and the soul’s body 


30 Anim. II 1, 412a20. This view is also attested for Eudem. fr. 7 Ross; 59 Gigon, 
though many interpreters, following W. Jaeger, Aristotle 45-47, have taken ei'8ei xivi 
in this text to mean ‘an Idea or something of the nature of an Idea’ in a Platonistic 
sense. However, it would be equally possible to take that expression in the sense of 
‘a kind of eidos\ that is: an evtAov si8o<;. This is also said in D.L. V 33: Xeyei 8’ 
evxeXexeiotv, qq eoxiv ei8o<; xi dacojiaxov, in a passage explaining Aristotle’s 
definition of the soul. Cf. J.M. Rist, The mind of Aristotle (Toronto 1989) 46-47. 

31 Anim. II 1, 412a21-22; 412b5. 

32 Cf. Cael. I 9, 279al5: Kwqai<; 8’ avev qnxnicot) ocbpaxoq ouk eaxiv. 

33 This point was lucidly made by J.M. Rist (1985) 28: ‘Since the soul is form, 
and in a sense immaterial— ... —how can an immaterial soul effect, or, in 
Aristotle’s language “move” a material body?’ M. Canto-Sperber, ‘Mouvement des 
animaux et motivation humaine dans le livre III du De anima d’Aristote’, Etudes 
philosophiques (1997) 59-96 stresses this aspect of ‘la polemique avec la pensee 
socratico-platonicienne’ (74). See also R. Bodeiis, “Du troisieme genre au 
cinquieme corps. Notes sur la critique du «Timee» de Platon dans le premier 
livre du traite «De l’ame» d’Aristote”, RPh.E 118 (1993) 239-262. 

34 The dissertation by P.J.T. Endenburg, Koinoonia en gemeenschap van zaken bij de 
Grieken in den klassieken tijd (Amsterdam 1937) is not very useful for clarifying this 
notion because of its legal approach. 
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it is impossible for the soul to bring about activity and the body to 
undergo this activity and the soul to set in motion and the soul-body 
to be set in motion 35 . And he even adds that it is not just any body 
which meets this requirement of ‘affinity’ with the soul 36 . 

But he can also speak about the visible body of a living creature as 
a ‘corpse’, if it is considered without the presence of the soul 37 . On 
the other hand, he says in De generatione animalium that the dynamis of 
every soul has something of ‘another and more divine body than the 
so-called elements’. This more divine body is ‘enclosed’ by pneuma 
and makes up its essence 38 . This means that pneuma, which is itself 
enclosed by the seminal fluid, is the cause of generation and motion, 
and through it the parts of the developing creature are produced. 39 

Elsewhere Aristotle also says that interaction is not possible be¬ 
tween random entities, but only between what is the same and identi¬ 
cal as regards genus but different and opposite as regards species 40 . 
Thus he can posit in De generatione animalium that the female of a 
species of living creatures needs koinonia with a male for reproduc¬ 
tion 41 . And he clarifies this by postulating that something which 
undergoes an action must potentially be that which acts upon it 42 . 


35 Anim. I 3, 407M7-19: 8ia yap xr^v Koivcoviav to pev Ttoiei to 8e rcdaxei ml to 
pev Kiveixai to 8e Kivei, tootcov 8’ o\)0ev brnpxei rcpoc; dXA,riA,a xoi<; xoxobaiv. Anim. 
Ill 4, 429b25: r\ yap ti koivov apcpoiv brcapxei, to pev rcoieiv 8 okei to 8e maxeiv and 
b29-30. In Motu anim. 8, 702a20 Aristotle formulates the same idea as follows: 8id to 
to 7coit)tik6v mi m0r|TiKOV tcdv 7ipo<; aAAr|A,a eivai rnv cpdoiv (Nussbaum). This is 
clarified in 10, 703all-14: (to aopipoxov rcvebpa) 7ipo<; ttjv apxf|v rpv \|n)x iKr H v eoucev 
opoicoq exeiv coa7cep to ev xaiq mpmi<; atipeiov, to kivoov mi Kivodpevov, rcpoq to 
dKivrjTOV. Cf. F. Nuyens (1939) 213: ‘If the body is the instrument of the soul, it 
must be a useful instrument and not just any instrument’. But on the same page 
Nuyens suggests that Aristotle in reality means: the matter of which the body con¬ 
sists must be suitable for the soul. He cannot mean that the body is the instrument 
of the soul! 

36 He repeats this in II 2, 414a23-24. The idea is intriguingly elaborated in Corp. 
Herm. X 17: a8dvaTov yap xov vobv ev yrpvcp acopaxi yopvov adxov m0’ eauxov 
eSpaaai- oike yap to yfpvov acopa Sovaxov eaxi xx\v xr|A.im{)Tr|v aOavaaiav 
eveyiceiv... . eA,apev oov coarcep rcepiPotaxiov rrjv \|A)xf|v, f| Se \|/\)xti mi adrn 0eia tk; 
ouaa mGarcep \)7tTipeTTi xco rcveopaTi xpfjxai* to 8e rcvebpa to £coov Sioucei. 

37 Cf. Gener. anim. II 5, 741al0-13. 

38 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-31: ndar|<; pev oov \jn)xfj<; 8dvapi<; ETepoo acbpaToc; 
eoike KEKOivcovr|Kevai mi Geioxepou xcbv mtampevcov oxoixetcov and following. On 
this text, cf. chapter 8. 

39 Gener. anim. II 1, 733b32: i)<p’ ob. 

40 Gener. corr. I 7, 323b29-33: ’A Xk' ercei oi) to toxov Tteipoice rcdaxeiv mi rcoieiv 
aAA’ oca r\ evavxia ecxiv x\ evavxicoaiv e'xei, dvdyicri mi to tioioov mi to nao%ov tco 
yevei pev opoiov eivai mi xauxo, xco 8’ eiSei avopoiov mi evavxiov (Mugler). 

41 Gener. anim. II 5, 741 a28. 

42 Part. anim. II 1, 647a8: mcxet 8e to Sovapei ov vno too evepyeia ovxoc;, wot’ 
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But in what respect could the soul-body potentially be that which 
the soul actually is? This becomes clear only when we consult De motu 
animalium 8. This text also states that the active and the passive have 
the kind of nature which has already been explained in many places, 
and that when the active and the passive occur in combination, the 
action of the one directly has the matching effect on the other 43 . 
Aristotle provides the following example: ‘Hence, practically at the 
same time as someone thinks that he should walk, he walks, unless 
something else prevents it. For the qualities condition fittingly the 
instrumental parts, desire conditions the qualities, and imagination 
the desire. And imagination results from intellectual activity or 
perception’ 44 . That is to say that the concrete individual’s activity of 
walking is seen as resulting from the action of that which is actually 
desirable (Skokxov) on that which has the potentiality to strive after it 
(8icok£iv), or is a vehicle of desire ( orexis ). Orexis activates certain 
qualities of the body that is the vehicle of orexis , such as an increase or 
decrease in heat and consequently expansion or contraction. These 
qualities then have a physical effect on the instrumental parts of the 
visible body. Whereas intellectual activity and perception are matters 
of the soul, as the place where the Forms of the percepts or of the 
objects of thought are located, desire is not in the soul but in a body 
which has a special affinity with the soul as the vehicle of desires that 
functions as the soul’s instrument to set the visible body in motion. 
This is said in as many words in chap. 10 of De motu animalium i 45 . But 
it is also clearly the theory of De anima III 10, where Aristotle says: 


» \ « 


eoxi xo auxo x(p yevei. 

43 Motu anim. 8, 702all-15. Cf. Long. 3, 465bl5-16 and M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 
357. 

44 Motu anim. 8, 702al5-19: 8ia xooxo 8’ apa ax; eureiv voei oxi rcopeoxeov Kai 
rcopedexai, av pf| xi eprcoSi^ri exepov. xa pev yap opyavuca pepr| Ttapaaiceod^ei 
ETuxriSeiax; xa tc<x0t|, r\ 8’ ope^n; xa TcaOrj, xr^v 8’ ope^iv ti ipavxaaia- ax>v(\ 8e yivexai ri 
8ia vorjaeax; r\ 8i’ aiaBfjoeax;. Cf. chap. 3 above. In Anim. I 3, 406b24 Aristotle had 
already said: ''OXgx; 8’ o\>x oinco cpaivexai Kiveiv f| \j/oxti xo £cpov, aAAa 8ia 
Ttpoaipeoeax; xivoq mi vorjaeax;. 

4o Motu anim. 10, 703a4-6: Kaxa pev oov xov Xoyov xov Xeyovxa xr^v aixiav xf|<; 
Kivrjaeax; eoxiv r\ ope^iq xo peaov, o Kivei Kivodpevov ev 8e xoi<; ep\|/{)xoi(; ocbpaai 8ei 
xi eivai ocopa xoiobxov. This body is called opyavov in 10, 703a20. This special body 
is introduced by Aristotle as a connective ‘middle term’ which bridges the gap 
between soul-principle and visible body. That is to say, he cancels the absence of 
‘communality’ ( koinonia ) between incorporeal soul-principle and visible, material 
body by assuming a ‘communality’ between the incorporeal soul-principle and 
special, Fine-material, psychically characterized body which, in its turn, has a 
physical ‘communality’ with the bodies which make up the parts of the visible body. 
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‘But the instrument by which desire causes movement is somatic’ 46 . 
This means: in De anima , too, psychic desire does not act directly on 
the visible body, but on another body, namely one that is the vehicle 
of desire and is instrumental to the soul in causing movement (of the 
parts) of the visible body. 


Does Aristotle himself meet the requirements which 
he lays down for his predecessors ? 

We shall now have to see whether Aristotle himself fulfils the con¬ 
ditions which he lays down for his predecessors in De anima I 3 and 
which led him to disqualify their views. To what extent Aristotle him¬ 
self explained the soul’s need of a body and did he ‘specify more 
precisely in his definition’ the kind of body in which the soul is 
placed and with which it is connected, and did he demonstrate a 
special affinity between the soul and the body in which it takes up 
residence? 

As for the first question, in the sequel of our passage Aristotle 
makes perfectly clear that the soul needs an instrumental body just as 
a craft needs tools. So the body which the soul enters is an 
‘instrumental body’. And in De anima II 1 he develops step by step his 
own definition of the soul. Three steps can be distinguished, namely 
(1) 412al9-21; (2) 412a27, and (3) 412b5. We find there three 
specifications of the body with which the soul is connected: it must be 
‘natural’, ‘potentially possess life’, and be ‘opyaviKov’. However, in 
the interpretation that became dominant from Alexander of Aphro- 
disias onwards these specifications have always been seen as charac¬ 
teristics of the visible body, which is called ‘organic’ or ‘provided with 
organs’. But this traditional view must be rejected as untenable. If 
this had been Aristotle’s intention, his criticism of Plato and the 
Pythagoreans in I 3 would have no substantial basis. And in that case 
he would have completely failed to explain the Koivcovia between the 
soul and the body and how movement of the bodily parts is brought 
about by the soul. 

46 Anim. Ill 10, 433bl9: q> 6e Kivei opyavco f| ope£i<;, b8t| xooxo acopaximv eaxiv. 
This is anticipated in I 3, 406b24: btaoq 5’ o\>x ooxco (pcuvexai Kiveiv i] xjruxfl xo £cpov, 
aAAa 5ia rcpoaipeaeax; xivoq mi vof|aeco<;. The same distinction of xo kivoov mi 
Kivoupevov and xo kivoov povov is applied by Aristode to the nutritional process in 
Anim. II 4, 416b25-29. There xo kivoov povov is again ti (rcpcoxri) yoxfi, but xo kivoov 
mi Kivovpevov is xo (ep<puxov) Oeppov. 
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The conclusion must therefore be: the definition developed by 
Aristotle in De anima II 1 is not a definition which specifies the quality 
of the visible body but is a definition of the soul as the first entelechy 
of the very special soul-body which is defined more precisely as a 
natural body that potentially possesses life and is instrument to the 
soul 47 . And this soul-body is instrument to the soul inasmuch as it is 
the vehicle of desires and through its own physical aspects acts on the 
different components of the visible body. Moreover, it is the vehicle 
of vital heat, which makes possible the digestive process and growth. 


A crucial dilemma 

The term which Aristotle uses in the analyzed passage for the soul’s 
‘taking up residence’ in the body (evSueaBai eiq) may readily call 
forth an association with ‘wrapping oneself in a cloak’. For experts on 
the debate over the soul, Aristotle may thus have alluded recogniz¬ 
ably to the passage in Plato’s Phaedo where the Pythagorean (!) Cebes, 
a pupil of Philolaus 48 , uses the image of the soul as a weaver of 
bodies, which wears out many bodies as its cloak, until it is worn out 
itself and the last cloak ‘survives’ the weaver 49 . We shall also have to 
consider that the discussion had progressed since Plato’s Phaedo and 
Plato himself had led the way to a further abstraction, in the sense of 
a distinction between the intellect as highest, transcendentally orien¬ 
ted function and the lower soul-parts or soul-functions. For Aristotle, 
as an expert on these later discussions in the Academy, the soul is 
primarily the vehicle of the psychic vital functions of perception, 
imagination, and emotion, and of the biotic functions of digestion 
and growth, and has become an entity which mediates between the 
intellect and the visible body. The problem he has to solve now, we 
might consider, is how the intellect that comes ‘from outside’ 50 can, 
as a potency of the soul, form part of a material body. Conceivably, it 


47 I will discuss this in more detail in chap. 5. 

48 PI. Phd. 61 d; e. 

49 PL Phd. 86e-88b. Shortly before, Socrates had spoken about the liability that 
people who have indulged in animal passions will reincarnate as animals, 81e: eiq 
tot xcbv ovcov yevr| mi xa>v xoiobxcov Oripitov eiKoq evSbecQai . Cf. Resp. X 620c2-3: xtiv 
xob yeXcoTOTtotob Gepaixou tu0t|kov eySuouevny. (The figure of Thersites also seems 
to have been cited by Aristotle in Eudem. fr. 7 Ross; 59 Gigon.) Philop. In De an. 
140, 25ff. wrongly believes that Plato is not one of Aristotle’s targets here. 

;,() Gener. anim. II 3, 736b27-29. I will enlarge on this problem in chap. 11. 
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was therefore Aristotle who introduced the notion of an astral soul- 
stuff as the covering of the nous. bl In doing so he could link up with 
the striking remarks in Plato’s Timaeus , where the Demiurge orders 
the astral gods: ‘You must do the rest and weave together the mortal 
part and the immortal part and thus produce and generate living 
creatures and give them food to make them grow, and when they 
perish, receive them again. 52 

An argument added by Aristotle to his proposition that not just 
any soul can enter into any body reads: ‘For each seems to have a 
specific form of its own’ 53 . Here again Aristotle’s intentions are not 
clear at first sight. In the first place it is not easy to decide in what way 
the word ‘For’ connects the preceding sentence with the following 
one. Secondly, we have to determine what body is meant by the word 
‘each’. At least we may suppose that ‘each’ in the parallel passage in 
Anim. II 2, 414a21-28 54 should be taken in the same sense as here in I 
3 . 

But this does not yet solve the problems. Two totally different 
interpretations are possible. ‘Each (body)’ can be taken as (A) ‘each 
body in general’ (this line is followed in the usual explanations) or as 
(B) ‘each body that receives a soul’, i.e. ‘each body that is an 
instrumental body for the soul’. I will try to clarify these two positions 
by paraphrasing them. 

(A) Aristotle reproaches his opponents with failing to give a further 
definitional specification of the body which receives the soul. It 
therefore seems to be the same as in some Pythagorean fantastic 
tales, namely that just any soul takes up residence in just any body. 


51 In Gener. anim. II 3, 736b36 Aristotle uses the term eji7iepiXa(iPav6(ievov to 
designate the ‘reception’ of the soul-principle in pneuma. In III 11, 762al8-32 he 
uses this term or variants of it six times in his explanation of the ‘spontaneous 
generation of life’. See chap. 8. 

52 PI. 7 im. 41dl-3: to 5e Xoircov dGavdxcp Gvrjxov Ttpoaixpaivovxeq, 

djcepya^eoGe £cpa tea! yevvaxe xpo<pr)v xe 5i86vt£<; ad^dvexe tea! <pG(vovxa 7tdA.iv 
SexeoQe. I note in passing that for Plato the immortal part of the soul of perishable 
beings is therefore of the same essence as the astral souls. The celestial gods are 
also presented here as causing the processes of nutrition, growth, and contraction 
in mortal beings. Cf. C. Lefevre, “*Quinta natura et psychologie aristotelicienne’, 
R.Ph.L. 69 (1971) 9. Cf. P. Boyance, ‘Dieu cosmique et dualisme. Les archontes et 
Platon’, U. Bianchi (ed.) Le origini dello Gnosticismo (Leiden 1967) 340-356, pp. 
344ff. 

03 Anim. I 3, 407b23: Sotcei yap etcaaxov T5iov e'xeiv ei8o<; tea! pop<pf)v. 

° 4 Anim. II 2, 414a25-27: etcdaxoi) yap r\ evxeA.exeiot ev tcd Sovapei drcdpxovxi tea! 
xf) oitceia oAj} Ttetpotcev eyyiveoGai. I will return to this passage in chap. 5. 
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Pythagorean anthropology exclusively involves a soul and a visible 
body. Option (A), which is followed in the usual explanations, is that 
Aristotle is saying in I 3, 407b23: ‘each visible body seems to have its 
own form and shape’. ‘For’ seems causal in the sense that Aristotle 
means: the Pythagorean myths connect just any soul with just any 
(visible) body, for each visible body has its own form and shape, but 
this does not play any role in the Pythagorean tales. That is to say, 
‘For’ explains ‘just any body’ (to ruxov) in 407b23. 

(B) There is another option, which offers itself as a serious possibility 
to the reader who takes account of the following: Aristotle is distanc¬ 
ing himself from Platonists and Pythagoreans by drawing attention to 
‘the body that is to receive the soul’ (407b21); he explains that the 
soul uses this body in the same way that techne uses its instruments 
(407b25-26); and he ascribes to the soul an ‘instrumental body’ of 
which the incorporeal soul is the eidos. Aristotle may thus be 
developing the following train of thought: Platonists and Pythago¬ 
reans do not offer a further definitional specification of the body 
which is to receive the soul. Thus it is as in the Pythagorean fantastic 
tales, that just any soul takes up residence in just any body. [But the 
fact that they do not give a further definitional specification of the 
body that is to receive the soul is reprehensible, for it is impossible 
that just any body can receive just any soul.] For each body that serves 
as a soul-receiving body has its own form and shape. 

The interpretation of the last three lines of our chapter seems to 
depend on the choice which we have made in 407b23 in favour of 
interpretation (A) or (B). Indeed, the interpretation changes 
radically depending on whether we choose (A) or (B). 

I will first follow the train of thought in interpretation (A), which is 
the standard in modern literature, and look at its consequences. In 
his own positive theory of De anima II 1, Aristotle argues that ousia 
may be spoken of in three different ways; one of these is ‘ousia as 
specific form’, and the soul is ousia in this sense, that is to say, the 
shape and form of a ‘natural body which potentially possesses life’. 55 
If this is to be taken as the form of the visible body, we again have to 
emphasize the difference to Plato’s theory. In his Phaedrus Plato had 
said: ‘All soul has the care of that which is soulless, and it traverses 


55 Anim. II 1, 412a6-21. 
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the entire heaven, sometimes in these forms and sometimes in 
those’ 56 . This may suggest that these ‘forms’ are proper to the bodies 
in which the souls are lodged, and that souls are only the principle of 
motion and of life for these bodies. In this Platonic theory the form 
of a horse’s body is an imitation of the Idea of Horse, but Plato does 
not say anywhere that the soul effects this imitation of an Idea in the 
body 57 . This is, however, just what Aristotle is concerned with. In his 
view, the soul is the principle of the specific form of individual living 
creatures. It is the blueprint for the specific form of the living 
creature to be realized. That is also why the soul of a horse never 
produces anything but a foal in the reproductive process. The souls 
of living creatures do not just ‘come out of thin air’, but life and soul 
are passed on in the ‘re-productive’ process. Against the background 
of this view of Aristotle, his criticism might seem to become under¬ 
standable. Each specimen of a species of living creatures seems to 
possess a specific form of its own. This specific form as distinct from 
others is not explained in the Platonic theory, which allows any soul 
to live in any body 58 . But to produce the visible body of the horse, 
according to Aristotle, the soul needs an instrumental body. 

We can add that Aristotle sees the contribution of the female in 
the reproductive process as the matter which is actively operated 
upon by the dynamis of the soul present in the pneuma of the male’s 
sperm. Aristotle also says that this contribution of the female is 
potentially a body of the same species. Thus he can explain in De 
generatione animalium that the vegetative soul shapes the form of the 
individual specimen ‘while it uses heat and cold as instruments’ 59 . 


56 PI. Phdr. 246b6: \|/oxh rcdaa mvxoc; e7tigEA.eixai xou a\|/t)xo\), Ttdvxa 5e oupavov 
Tcepijcotai, olXXjot' ev aAAoiq ei5eai yiyvogevri. 

57 Cf. Gener. corr. I 2, 315a29-32: IlXdxcov pev oi>v povov rcepi yeveoeax; eaiceyaxo 
Kai (pGopaq, oiuac, umpxei xoiq rcpaypaai, mi Tiepi yeveaeax; ou rcdar|<; aAAa xfjq xcov 
oxoixeicov tcox; 8e odpKeq r\ oaxa q xwv aAAcov xi xa»v xoiouxcov, oi)8ev. C. Mugler, 
Aristote, De la generation et de la corruption (Paris 1966) 77 objects that PL Tim. 73bff. 
does talk about the composition of the spinal cord. But this does not affect 
Aristotle’s criticism. I will return later to his criticism that Plato neglects an 
‘efficient cause’. 

58 See the relevant remark in I 1, 402b5-8, where it is asked whether a soul is the 
soul of a ‘living creature’ or of a horse, a dog, a man, or a god. Aristotle replies to 
this by including the notion of entelecheia in his definition of the soul. The soul is 
the form of the species, not of a genus. And a correlation is found to exist between 
the quality of life of a living entity and the quality of the vehicle of vital heat—cf. 
Gener. anim. II 3, 736b30-737al and chapter 8 below. 

° 9 Gener. anim. II 4, 740b31: xpcopevq olov opyavoiq Geppoxqxi mi yuxpoxqxi. For 
the background to Aristotle’s remarks about this vital heat, we must return to II 3, 


736b27-737a7. 
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These instruments ensure that each part is formed according to a set 
and distinct formula. This is not just a random process (as Empe¬ 
docles had suggested 60 ) but one which is directed and controlled in 
every respect by the soul 61 . 


Carpentry and its instruments 

We must now examine what the point of the final passage would be if 
Aristotle had wanted to emphasize in 407b23-24 that every visible 
body has its own specific eidos. The disputed view of the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans, says Aristotle, is just as strange as the claim that ‘the art 
of carpentry enters (is incarnated in) flutes’ 62 . But in reality ‘a craft 
must use its instruments and’, as Aristotle concludes: ‘the soul its 
body’ 63 . 

Again the meaning of this final critical remark in I 3, 407b24-27 is 
not immediately clear. Flutes are instruments used by flute-players, 
not carpenters. But flute-players do not make flutes. That is what 
carpenters do 64 . As things stand, we have to confront the question: 

(a) Is Aristotle making the point that it is absurd to claim that 
carpentry ‘enters’ flutes (i.e. uses flutes to practise its art), whereas it 
is correct to say that the flute-player’s art ‘enters’ flutes and carpentry 
‘enters’ hammer, drill, and chisel 65 ? And so is he positively saying that 


60 Cf. Part. anim. I 1, 640a20-23. 

61 Cf. Gener. anim. II 6, 743al8-27. 

62 Anim. I 3, 407b24: fIap(X7c^f)GU)v 8e ^eyo'uaiv coorcep ei tic; <pair| xqv xektoviktiv 
eiq axAoix; ev8t)ea0ai. 

63 Anim. I 3, 407b25: 8ei yap xriv pev xexvt|v xp?|a0ai xoic; opyavoic;, xqv 8e yuxfiv 
T(p acopaxi. The way in which G. Rodier vol. II 117-118 glosses over this text is 
characteristic: ‘II ne faudrait pas, d’ailleurs, attribuer a la comparaison d’Aristote 
plus d’importance qu’elle en a. En confirmant que l’art du charpentier a besoin 
d’outils appropries et ne peut pas descendre dans des flutes, il veut dire seulement 
que, d’une maniere generate, une forme ne peut se realiser que dans une matiere 
determinee, et non que le corps soit, a proprement parler, l’instrument de lame’. 
In turn, Nuyens refers to this analysis to avoid the conclusion that Anim. I 3 
supports an instrumentalistic interpretation (1939, p. 213; Fr. ed. 232). Another 
remark which characterizes the traditional explanation of this passage is F. 
Solmsen, Mus. Helv. 18 (1961) 170: ‘On the whole Aristotle thinks of soul and its 
parts as acting in cooperation with the bodily organs’. Cf. C. Lefevre, Sur revolution 
dAristote en psychologie 148 n. 72. 

64 The art of xektovikt) is not only the art of ‘building’ as W. Theiler (1959) 15 
and H. Seidl (1995) 35 take it. It can mean all of a carpenter’s activities. Cf. Gener. 
anim. I 21, 729bl6; II 6, 743a25; Pol. Ill 11, 1282a22. 

65 This is the opinion of Philop. In De An. 140, 11-13 and of R.D. Hicks (1907) 
262-263. Likewise M. Danieli, Zwm Problem der Traditionsaneignung bei Aristoteles. 
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the soul of a human being enters a human body and the soul of a 
horse a horse’s body to use it as its instrument? 

(b) Or does he mean something more complicated? Does he see 
the ‘flutes’ as the product of carpentry 66 and does he present the 
carpenter here as a ‘flute-maker’ 67 ? 

In that case it would be properly Aristotelian to ask about the ma¬ 
terial cause of the flute. This cause is a block of wood. Then we could 
ask: what is the formal cause of the flute? According to Aristotle, this 
is the craft in the soul of the carpenter 68 . Next, there would be the 
question of how this form is applied to the wood. The carpenter is 
designated as the efficient cause of this. Finally, the flute-playing of a 
flute-player is the final cause of the flute. To this extent knowledge of 
flute-playing will also give the carpenter important indications about 
the most perfect form of the flute 69 . 

Now there remain two possibilities. 

(a) Either Aristotle is saying: carpentry does not ‘enter’ flutes, for 
it cannot use them; but it does ‘enter’ hammer, plane, and chisel; 
and the art of flute-playing ‘enters’ flutes 70 . 

(b) Or Aristotle means: if carpentry produces a flute, the form of 
the flute does not ‘enter’ this concrete flute by itself. That requires 
the tooling of a piece of wood with the help of instruments under the 
supervision of the carpenter’s craft. 

In both cases Aristotle is saying that the soul uses the body which 
receives it, as an instrument. But does he mean that a human soul 
cannot use the body of a horse as an instrument, just as the art of 
flute-playing cannot play a saw, because a horse’s body goes with a 
specific form differing from the specific form of a human body? A 
serious objection to this explanation is that Aristotle argues empha¬ 
tically in De generatione animalium that the sperm does not pass down a 


Untersucht am Beispiel von ‘De anima y I (Konigstein 1984) 59 with n. 101. The article 
by C. Viano, ‘La doxographie du De anima (I 2-5)’ in ead. Corps et ame (Paris 1996) 
51-79 yields little for our text. 

66 Cf. Metaph. A 6, 1071b29-31: o\> yap r\ ye \)\x) Kivf\oei auiti ea\)xf)v, aXka 
leKiovucTj, o\)6e xa £7ugf|via o\)5’ ri yf|, aAAa xa arceppaxa ical f| yovf|. 

67 Cf. Pol. Ill 4, 1277b29 for the distinction between an auAorcoioq and an 
auArixriq. 

68 Metaph. Z 7, 1032a32-bl4; b23; Gener. anim. I 22, 730bl5. 

69 Cf. Phys. II 2, 194bl-7 for the distinction between the carpenter who makes a 
helm and the helmsman who uses the helm and prescribes what the helm should 
be like. Pol. Ill 11, 1282a22. 

70 Thus W.K.C. Guthrie, A history of Greek philosophy vol. VI (Cambridge 1981) 
281: ‘For just as the craft must employ the right tools, so the soul must employ the 
right body’. 
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kind of homunculus but only the form of the new living creature. At 
the moment of fertilization there is no question yet of a human body 
or a horse’s body. Nor, therefore, of a specific ‘adaptedness’ of the 
body to the soul. However, this adaptedness was precisely character¬ 
istic of the ‘communality’ (koinonia) between the soul-principle and 
the body that receives it. 

We will therefore have to conclude, if we interpret ‘each’ in 
407b23-24 as ‘each visible body’, that Aristotle is saying in 407b24-26 
that the (incorporeal) soul as the formal principle of a man can only 
result in a concrete living man if it enters an instrumental body by 
means of which the soul is able to produce a visible, concrete human 
body with its own specific form. This last interpretation seems to be 
strongly supported by the discussion in De generatione animalium I 22, 
where Aristotle says: 

no material part comes from the carpenter to the material, i.e. the 
wood in which he works, nor does any part of the carpenter’s art exist 
within what he makes, but the shape and the form are imparted from 
him to the material by means of the motion he sets up. It is his hands 
that move his tools, his tools that move the material; it is his 
knowledge of his art, and his soul, in which is the form, that move his 
hands ... In like manner the nature which is present in a male speci¬ 
men (of living creatures which produce semen) uses the semen as an 
instrument which possesses motion in actuality, just as instruments 
are moved in the case of products of craftsmanship 71 (transl. J. 
Barnes, with changes). 

Equally relevant to our text is De partibus animalium II 7, 652b7sqq. 
where the view that the soul is identical with fire or some such 
substance is rejected as being crude. ‘It might be better to say that 
the soul subsists in some substance of a fiery character’ 72 . The reason 
for this is that heat is the most suitable of all bodies for serving the 
soul’s activities. For nutrition and setting in motion are the work of 
the soul, and these are most readily effected by this dynamis [of heat]. 


71 Gener. anim. I 22, 730bl0-32, especially bl9-22: opoicoc; 8e Kod q (pi>ci<; r\ ev xcb 
appevi xoov a7teppa rcpoiepevcov xpfi T0CV arceppaxi cb<; opyavco mi exovxi kivtigiv 
evepyeia, cocntep ev xoiq mxa xexvqv yiyvojievoi<; xa opyava Kiveixai • ev eKeivoiq yap 
71(0^ Ti kivtiok; XT1<; xexvriq. Cf. I 18, 723b27-32; I 21, 729M-21; II 6, 743al7-36. 

72 So here, and in the next line speaking about ‘all bodies’, Aristotle is not 
concerned with the visible body (‘equipped with organs’) of a concrete living 
creature, but with a ‘natural body that serves the soul as an organon , precisely with 
a view to ‘feeding’ and ‘moving’ the visible body. In the same way, he had discussed 
Democritus’ soul-atoms, whose motion sets in motion the entire visible body (xo 
ocbpa rcav); see I 3, 406b 19-21. 
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To say that the soul is identical with fire is like saying that the 
carpenter or the carpenter’s craft is identical with the saw or the drill’ 
(transl. J. Barnes). 73 

The term evSueaGai, too, in this train of thought, suggests that 
Aristotle is primarily thinking of a production process and not a 
process of use. The term indicates a ‘taking up residence in’, which 
results in a permanent situation of ‘being present in’. Carpentry can 
be said to have taken up residence in the wood of the flute it has 
produced. The art of flute-playing cannot so easily be said to have 
‘taken up residence’ in the matter of the flute whenever it uses the 
flute. 74 

My conclusion therefore is that, if we follow option (A) of the 
interpretations of 407b23-24, Aristotle accuses the Platonists of 
explaining the coming-to-be of concrete, visible things (like ‘flutes’) 
by referring to a formal cause and a material cause only. They 
pretend that carpentry can find its way into flutes [and in doing so 
they fail to appreciate that there must be a special koindnia between 
the formal principle and what the formal principle acts upon. 
Therefore, the body with which the soul is connected and into which 
it is placed must be specified more precisely as having a special 
affinity with the soul, namely as the instrumental body of the soul 75 .] 
For a craft must use its instruments and the soul its [instrumental] 
body 76 . 

Because we can observe in De motu animalium 10 how essential 
pneuma is for Aristotle as an ‘instrument’ of the soul for the ‘media¬ 
tion’ of psychic movement to the visible body, we must, if we take 
‘each’ in I 3, 407b23 in the sense of‘any (visible body) whatsoever’ of 
a living being, conclude that the main thrust of Aristotle’s criticism in 


73 Part. anim. II 7, 652b7-16: peXxiov 5’ i'oox; cpavai ev xoiooxg) xivi aiopaxi 

aoveaxavai. xodxoo 8’ od'xiov oxi xoiq x“hq epyoiq 'UTtripexiKcoxaxov xcbv acopaxcov 

xo Geppov eaxiv • xo xpeipeiv yap mi Kiveiv \|a>xtk epyov eaxi, xaoxa 8e 8ia xai)xr|<; 
paXiaxa yivexai xfjq 8ovdpeco<;. opoiov cruv xo xqv vj/oxtiv eivai <pdvai rcop ml xo 
rcpiova r\ xpomvov xov xeicxova r\ xqv xeKxovucf|v, oxi xo epyov rcepaivexai eyyix; 
&AAf|Axov ouaiv. Cf. I 1, 640b30-641al5. Cf. also Gener. anim. II 3, 736b33-737a7. 

74 The term evf|ppo£ov in II 2, 414a23 points in the same direction. 

75 In his discussion of the soul’s relation with the body Plot. Enn. IV 3 [27] 21, 
15 brings up xo mpdSeiypa xo xoo Kupepvf|xo\) xoo evSdvxoc rcpoq xov oiam .... 

76 There is a close reladonship between this text, thus understood, with that of I 
4, 408bl2-15, where claiming that the soul is wrathful is said to be the same (and 
just as defective) as claiming that the soul ‘weaves’ or ‘builds houses’: xo 8e Xeyeiv 
opyi^eoGai xt^v \j/uxtiv opoiov mv ei xk; Xeyoi xtiv yoxTiv (xpaiveiv r\ oimSopeiv. For 
this, too, the soul requires an instrumental body as a mediating entity. Cf. also 
Gener. anim. I 2, 716a23: 8eixai 8e rcpoq naoav epyaaiav opyavcov. 
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this passage is that the Platonists failed to postulate a specific ‘soul- 
body’ as an instrument of the soul. The remark about the soul’s use 
of a body as its instrument would lack any meaningful relationship 
with the preceding criticism of the Platonists and Pythagoreans if 
Aristotle was not designating ‘the body which receives the soul’ as the 
instrument of the soul by means of which it produces the visible 
body, in the same way as carpentry produces flutes by using its 
instruments. 

We must also consider that, though Plato uses expressions like ‘the 
soul of Thersites enters a monkey’, incarnation always relates to the 
moment of conception, when the entire process of development 
towards the fully formed specimen has yet to start. 77 


Another possible explanation of13, 407b23 

There was also, however, an alternative way to explain De anima I 3, 
407b23-24, viz. option (B). Assuming this option is the correct one, 
Aristotle would start the discussion by reproaching his opponents for 
failing to specify the characteristics of the body that is to receive the 
soul. And then he adds: [Such a specification can scarcely be omit- 
ted.] For each body that is to receive a soul-principle and becomes an 
instrumental body for that soul has a specific form of its own. [The 
body that receives a plant-soul will be able to execute nutritive func¬ 
tions only. It has no use for sensitive or rational activities. The body 
that receives a human soul, however, must be specified differently.] 
Platonists and Pythagoreans neglect these differences. Their theory is 
like suggesting that the art of carpentry might be able to use flutes. 
[But it cannot. Therefore their theory is defective.] For a craft has to 
use its own instruments as the soul its own (instrumental) body. 

It is remarkable that in option (B) the explanation of 407b24-26 is 
entirely in line with the traditional explanation of these lines, though 
it places them in an entirely different framework. 

In my opinion Aristotle’s exposition of his own alternative view in 
De anima II 1-2 forces us to choose the second option. I will discuss 
that passage in chapter 5 below. 


77 Cf. Phys. II 1, 193bl3 on generation as 68o<; eiq cpnaiv. 
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Criticism of the lack of an efficient cause in Plato 's ontology according to 

Aristotle's Metaphysics 

Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s psychology (and that of the Pythago¬ 
reans) has a remarkable parallel in his discussion of Plato’s ontology 
in the Metaphysics. This starts by reproaching Plato for distinguishing 
no more than two causes in his philosophy, namely the formal cause 
and the material cause 78 . In Aristotle’s view, it is not he who is a hylo- 
morphist but Plato 79 . His chief criticism of Plato’s conception is in 
fact that it pays no attention to a cause of motion or change 80 . 
According to Aristotle, the main question about the generation of 
individual living creatures is: ‘What exactly produces them with a view 
to the Ideas as model?’ 81 . This clearly shows that Aristotle will not 
accept the answer: ‘The divine Demiurge from the Timaeus . As Intel¬ 
lect he can only be theoretically active and cannot simultaneously 
function as an efficient cause. Nor would Aristotle accept an answer 
which refers to the ‘younger gods’, as in Plato’s Timaeus 41 d. 

The postulation of intelligible models alone is insufficient, says 
Aristotle. There can be no generation on the basis of the doctrine of 
the two worlds in the Phaedo without the addition of a cause of 
motion 82 . The philosophy of Plato is solely concerned with the forms 


78 Metaph. A 6, 988a9: Svoiv aixiaiv govov K£xpt|xai, xf| xe xoo xi eoxi ml xr\ mxa 

XT|V oA.T|V... . 

79 In the later doxographical tradition, too, Aristotle is often said to have 
recognized, not a formal principle, but only ‘god’ and the material principle. Cf. J. 
Pepin, Theologie cosmique 63. As I hope to make clear in chap. 5, Aristotle assumed 
for living creatures a ‘hylomorphistic’ unity of formal principle and principle of 
motion. 

80 Metaph. A 9, 991 all 

81 Metaph. A 9, 991a22: xi yap eaxi xo Epya^ogEvov rcpoq xaq i8ea<; aTtop^ercov; 
This fundamental criticism also seems to be reflected in Ambrose, Hexaemeron, I 1, 


1: alii quoque, ut Aristoteles cum suis disputandum putavit, duo principia ponerent, 
materiam et speciem, et tertium cum his, quod operatorium dicitur, cui subpeteret competenter 
efficere quod adoriendum putasset. This text formed the starting-point for the study by 
J. Pepin, Theologie cosmique (1964). When Philo, Opif 18 says not of the transcend¬ 
ent Intellect but of the Logos that it produces the visible world, d7iopA,£rccov eiq xo 
7iapd5evypa, it is clear that he has taken Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s Demiurge to 
heart. Cf. Anim. II 4, 416al3, where it is said that fire might be thought to be xo 
£pya^og£VOV in living creatures, but that this function belongs to the soul rather 
than to matter. We do well to bear in mind here Aristotle’s proposition in Gener. 
anim. I 2, 716a23: 5eixai 5e rcpoc; naoav epyaaiav opyavcov. 


82 Metaph. A 9, 991b3-5. Vgl. Gener. corr. II 9, 335a30: f| g£v yap eaxiv ax; uXr|, f| 6’ 
ax; gop(pr|. Aei 8e ml xr^v xpixrjv exi 7tpoa\)7tdpxeiv. 335b8: Aei 8e rcpoaeivai ml xr^v 


xplxrjv, iyv anavxeq g£v oveipcoxxoooi, Xeyei 8’ o\)8£i<;. J. Pepin (1964) 24 n. 2, re¬ 
marks that Aristode’s oveipcoxxouoi (‘to have a vague intuition of) refers to Plato’s 


Demiurge, who displays aspects of a causa efficiens , but who cannot be such a cause 
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of things and to explain them introduces ideal Forms. But it is inade¬ 
quate as a philosophy in that it is unable to explain the existence 
(and generation) of visible things, because it does not say a word 
about the cause of change. 83 ‘Participation’ is not a real and valid 
explanation. What follows in the Metaphysics shows that Aristotle 
assigned the role of efficient cause in the cosmos to the cosmic 
celestial gods and their spheres, i.e. to the beings which occupy a 
mediatory position between the perfectly transcendent, immaterial 
Intellect and the sphere of the changeable and perishable natural 
substances. As is evident from his treatise On the generation of animals 
he attributed a similar mediatory role between Form and Matter to 
the fine-material pneuma, , which he assumes as a vitalizing substance 
in all living beings, and to Heat and Cold as the primary properties of 
this pneuma. 

I have already remarked that in his discussions in book II, in which 
he develops his own alternative, Aristotle returns explicitly to the view 
criticized in I 3. This passage will be discussed at length in chapter 5. 
I note here only that De anima II 2, 414al0 also discusses ‘that which 
receives’ (to Scktikov) in connection with the soul. Here, too, this 
must refer to the special body that is an instrument for the soul. 84 

Entirely in line with the above is the extensive comparison in De 
generatione animalium I 22, 730b 11-23, where Aristotle says that nature 
uses sperm as an instrument ( organon) , just as crafts use instruments 
to introduce form into matter. 85 We can add that the disputed work 
De spiritu clearly refers to pneuma when talking about ‘the body which 
is the primary substance that receives the soul’. 86 


because he is regarded by Plato as a theoretically active Intellect. Cf. also the text in 
Ambrose quoted above, Hexaem. 11,1 andj. Pepin (1964) 65ff. 

83 Metaph. A 9, 992a24-29. In Phys. I 9 Aristotle criticizes Plato’s doctrine of 
principles from a slightly different angle. But closer consideration shows that the 
same problem is involved. Aristotle postulates the need for a principle that has 
been dynamized by etpeaic; and ope^ic; (192al8). 

84 This is made clear by the emphasis on the affinity between the actualizing 
and the potential in 414all: 8oicei yap ev xcp rcdoxovxi mi 8iaxi9egevcp q xcbv 
KOiqxiKtov evepyeia bmpxeiv. 

85 Cf. C. Lefevre (1972) 52. See also Gener. anim. V 8, 789b7-15, esp. blO: cooxcep 
ev xq xa^Keuxiicq q o<pt)pa rat 6 otKgcov, ouxco mi xo rcvevpa ev xoic; (puaei auveoxcboiv. 

86 Spir. 5, 483b 11: xo rcpakov Seicximv yuxqc;. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


ARISTOTLE’S NEW PSYCHOLOGY IN DEANIMA II 1-2 

A new approach to De anima II1 

In this chapter I want to explore a reading of De anima II 1 in which 
the psychology of De anima leaves scope for (a) the doctrine of pneu- 
ma in De motu animalium 10 and (b) the related theory that the soul 
of a living creature is located in a central place and not in the living 
creature as a whole. I will ask, in short, whether the view proposed in 
De anima II 1 that the soul ‘is the first entelechy of a natural body that 
is organikon is somehow compatible with these two aspects of the 
theory in De motu animalium. Analyzing De anima II 1, I will also con¬ 
sider to what extent the view of De anima leaves room for the psycho¬ 
logy of Aristotle’s lost writings, on which we possess fragmentary but 
significant information, particularly about a special relationship 
between specifically human functions and the ‘natural body’ which 
ether is. This discussion will support the following propositions. 

1. The traditional attribution to Aristotle of a hylomorphistic psy¬ 
chology, i.e. the theory that the soul is the form of the visible body, is 
based only on the interpretation of the text of De anima II 1. 

2. The traditional interpretation of De anima II 1 is wrong because 
it is based on a misinterpretation of the words (somata) physika 
(412all) and organikon (412a28; b5) in Aristotle’s famous definition 
of the soul and of ta mere (412bl8), which indicate not parts of the 
visible body of a living being but parts of the soul. 

3. My revised interpretation of De anima II 1 is compatible with 
Aristotle’s position in the other works of the Aristotelian Corpus and 
with the fragments of his lost writings. This position might be called a 
‘cybernetic instrumentalism’. 

4. These conclusions lead to the hypothesis that the traditional 
interpretation of Aristotle’s psychology in De anima is a product of 
late Hellenistic exegesis and, more specifically, probably of Alex¬ 
ander of Aphrodisias 1 . 


1 Cf. A.P. Bos, ‘Aristotle’s De anima II 1: the traditional interpretation rejected’, 
D. Sfendoni-Mentzou; J. Hattiangadi; D. Johnson (eds), Aristotle and contemporary 
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De anima I does not mention earlier Aristotelian positions 

In De anima II 1 Aristotle concludes that enough has been said about 
the views of earlier philosophers on the soul (412a3-4). Strikingly, 
book I says nothing about Aristotle’s own psychological views which 
were formulated in his dialogue Eudemus or on the Soul and which no 
doubt played a role in his Protrepticus 2 and De philosophia. W. Jaeger 
and F. Nuyens hypothesized that Aristotle argued a distinctly differ¬ 
ent view (or views) on the soul in these published writings. If they are 
right, it is hard to understand why Aristotle does not mention this, 
especially because his dialogues are situated not in a remote past but 
in his own time and he himself is presented as a participant and 
sometimes discussion leader. Perhaps Aristotle later regretted the 
close connection between these writings and the Macedonian royal 
house and so preferred not to draw attention to them. But even then 
he could have indicated that the position set out in De anima II 1 was 
a new beginning for himself too. 3 This silence is strange and 


science v ol. 2 (New York/Frankfurt a. M. 2001) 187-201. My conclusions are rather 
different from those of P. Gohlke (1947; 3 1961) 135-136, who in n. 10 remarks on 
Anim. II 1, which he explains in the traditional manner: ‘Das erste Kapitel des 
zweiten Buches gehort in seiner Durchsichtigkeit und gradlinigen Gedanken- 
fiihrung zu den befriedigendsten Abschnitten aristotelischer Metaphysik’. The 
exegetical history of this chapter of De anima clearly refutes this view. 

2 The bibliographical lists and some doxographical reports distinguish this work 
from the Eudemus. In chapter 12 1 will argue that the two names may refer to the 
same work. 

3 According to W.D. Ross, Parva naturalia (Oxford 1955) 5 Aristotle’s own views 
were implicitly encompassed when he criticized Plato and other predecessors for 
the fact that their psychologies were mainly concerned with the human soul only 
(Anim. I 1, 412bl-5). Likewise W.K.C. Guthrie, A history of Greek philosophy , vol. VI 
278. But they have no solid arguments for this. The main new feature of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the soul is an awareness that vegetable life is also a form of life and that 
animals and human beings also possess this form of life. There is no indication that 
Aristotle gained this crucial new insight at a later stage. Those who accept one or 
more changes of view for Aristotle can easily draw up the rule that Aristotle never 
criticized earlier views and therefore had no need to do so here. Thus e.g. H.J. 
Easterling, ‘ Quinta natura\ Mus. Helv. 21 (1964) 75: ‘Aristotle is not in the habit of 
providing such sign-posts of the course of his development’. This is a classic 
example of begging the question. In Antiquity Plu. De virt. mor. 7, 448A for one 
mentions that Aristotle, Democritus, and Chrysippus readily abandoned earlier 
views: evia xcov 7tpoc0ev auxoiq apeoKovxcov d0opuj3co<; mi a5f)Kxco<; mi pe0’ qSovrjq 
oupeiaav. Cf. I. During, Aristotle in the ancient biographical tradition 353-355. But 
Plutarch’s example from the sphere of ethics is not impressive. Cf. G. Verbeke, 
‘Plutarch and the development of Aristotle’, I. During; G.E.L. Owen (eds), Plato 
and Aristotle in the mid-fourth century (Goteborg 1960) 236-239. More plausibly Plu¬ 
tarch could have mentioned the theme of the soul’s (im)mortality, since he quotes 
extensively from the Eudemus but also seems familiar with Aristotle’s De anima (see 
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remarkable if the view in the lost works was in fact a different one, 
but perfectly natural if the theory of De anima is not at odds with that 
of earlier writings. In that case De anima is a detailed and exact 
elaboration of views which Aristotle had long held and which guided 
him when he wrote the Eudemus and other lost works. 

It would be strange, too, for Aristotle to say nothing about his own 
earlier views if he had already written Paw a naturalia , De motu anima- 
lium , and De generatione animalium containing his theory of the soul’s 
location in a central part of the body, and then went on to argue a 
radically different view in De anima. But this modern hypothesis is 
also to be rejected. We can establish that De anima II 1, 412b27 clearly 
presupposes the doctrine of De generatione animalium on the sperm 
(of living creatures) and the fruits (of plants) and that De anima III 
10, 433b 19 uses the theory of De motu animalium on pneuma as the 
somatic vehicle of orexis. 

In explaining what follows in De anima II 1, we will focus on the trans¬ 
mitted text, bearing in mind M.C. Nussbaum’s remark that the text of 
this work is ‘unusually corrupt’ 4 . We will not be guided by the inter¬ 
pretations which have been passed down from commentators in Anti¬ 
quity. There survive extensive discussions of Aristotle’s treatise On the 
soul or themes occurring there by Alexander of Aphrodisias, Themis- 
tius, Simplicius (? or Priscianus Lydus), Philoponus, and Sophonias. 
But these discussions are not primarily aimed at a correct historical 
interpretation of Aristotle’s text. Almost always these authors are also 
concerned to develop their own psychological system, which is 
compatible with their own philosophical (Neo-Aristotelian or Neo- 
Platonic) presuppositions and taking account of discussions con¬ 
ducted since Aristotle. 5 Writing a commentary in the late-Hellenistic 
period was not an exercise in writing history of philosophy, as it is in 
modern times, but the normal way of practising philosophy itself. 6 


Plu. Plat, quaest. 8). Nevertheless, G. Verbeke is keen to present Plutarch as a fore¬ 
runner of W. Jaeger and his genetic approach to Aristotle’s work (247). 

4 M.C. Nussbaum, Essays on Aristotle's De anima (Oxford 1992) 2. See also O. 
Gigon, Aristoteles, Vom Himmel; Von der Seele; Von der Dichtkunst, eingel. und neu 
ubertragen (Zurich 1950) 218: ‘Die Bucher uber die Seele sind kein von Aristoteles 
publizierter Text. Der Mangel an Zusammenhang und Folgerichtigkeit in der 
Darstellung ist allenthalber offensichtlich’. 

5 These late-Hellenistic commentaries will be dealt with in another study, 
focusing in detail on the major differences between the views of late commentators 
on crucial points in Aristotle’s theory. 

6 Cf. R.W. Sharpies, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Quaestiones 1,1-2,15 (London 1992) 
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Looking at the entire (late-Hellenistic) tradition of interpreting of 
the De anima , one is inclined to conclude that Aristotle’s De anima was 
always explained as a work ‘ On living substances or ‘ On living beings' 
and not as a treatise dealing with the theme of ‘The soul’, as Aristotle 
himself presented it. 7 However, modern commentaries on De anima 
fail to discuss information which is found in fragments of works be¬ 
fore Alexander of Aphrodisias. Further on we shall see that material 
from Boethus of Sidon, Plutarch of Chaeronea, Hippolytus of Rome, 
and Diogenes Laertius offers serious evidence of an earlier and 
different exegetical tradition. 8 


A twofold entelechy 

Aristotle starts by asking to which of the categories distinguished by 
him the soul belongs. And he asks whether the soul can be regarded 
as an ousia (412a6). As regards ousia , he draws attention to the differ¬ 
ence between ‘ ousia as matter’ and ‘ ousia as shape and form’ and 
‘ousia as a composite of these two’ (412a7-9). He characterizes 
‘matter’ as ‘potentiality’ ( dynamis ), ‘form’ as entelecheia . 9 In relation to 
the term entelecheia he mentions the distinction between ‘ entelecheia 
which can be compared with (the possession of) scientific know¬ 
ledge’ and ‘ entelecheia which can be compared with the practise’ (of 
science, 412a9-ll). Aristotle clarifies this last distinction in 412a22-28 
by noting that the presence of the soul may involve (a state of) sleep 
and (a state of) being awake 10 . 


132. 

7 But Aristotle himself clearly indicated that there is an important difference 

between the two. Cf. Sens. 1, 436al: ’Ercei 8e rcepi koi 9’ aimw 8i(bpiaxai 

Ttpoxepov..., exopevov eoxi 7toif|oaa0ai xr^v e7UOK£\|nv rcepi xov £cocov mi xcov £coriv 
exovxcov amvxcov... . That is to say: in Anim. Aristotle spoke about the soul m0’ 
ai)xf|v. On this text, cf. also chapter 9 below. As I hope to show, this does not 
contradict the fact that Aristotle sees the soul as inextricably bound up with a soma 
physikon organikon ; if, however, soma physikon organikon did refer to the visible body, 
that would provide a contradiction. 

8 Cf. A.P. Bos, ‘Plutarch’s testimony to an earlier tradition of Aristotle’s defini¬ 
tion of the soul’, A. Perez Jimenez, J. Garcia Lopez, R.M. Aguilar (eds) Plutarco, 
Platon y Aristoteles. Adas del V Congreso Intemacional de la I.P.S (Madrid 1999) 535- 
548; id. ‘Basilides as an Aristotelianizing Gnostic’, Vigil. Christ. 54 (2000) 44-60. 

9 This is a technical term introduced by Aristotle; its real meaning and deriva¬ 
tion are highly controversial. See chapter 1 n. 2 above. In my view, entelecheia is most 
closely rendered ‘the goal-orienting principle’. We will return to this term in 
chapter 6. 

10 Cf. Gener. anim. II 1, 735a9-12. In Anim. II 1, 412b28, however, the term ‘to 
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This sentence has given rise to many errors in the exegetical 
tradition. It is important to realize that the notions of ‘sleeping’ and 
‘waking’ are used metaphorically 11 . Aristotle does not confine them 
to the sphere of animals and human beings (who can sleep and wake 
because they have sense-perception 12 ) but applies them to every 
manifestation of soul, including the vegetative soul. He wants to 
emphasize here that a grain of corn or a chestnut not yet sown or 
planted is in a state of germinative dormancy, which he represents as 
a ‘sleep’ of the (vegetative) soul. 

Plato in the Phaedo uses the two activities of waking and sleeping as 
analogies with ‘life’ and ‘death’. 13 Aristotle employs the notions of 
waking and sleeping for conditions of the soul itself and on every 
level of psychic activity: in the vegetative soul, the sensitive soul, the 
motory soul, and the rational soul Aristotle distinguishes a condition 
in which the psychic function is present but not realized from a 
situation in which the function ‘works’. 

Because this theme is crucial to De anima , it is important to 
emphasize that the contrast between ‘sleeping’ and ‘waking’ seems to 
have played a pivotal role in Aristotle’s Eudemus. H.J. Drossaart Lulofs 
was surprised that so many texts associated with the Eudemus say 
something about ‘sleeping’ and ‘dreaming’. 14 Interpreters of texts 
from the Eudemus have too often failed to ascertain whether the 
contrast between a potential and an actual function already figures in 
this lost work. 


wake’ is used non-metaphorically for the actualized state of the percipient part of 
the soul (of human beings or animals). 

11 The translations of J.A. Smith (1931), ‘for both sleeping and waking 
presuppose the existence of soul’, of W.D. Ross (1961) 211 ‘for both sleep and 
waking involve the presence of soul’, of G. Movia (1979) 138, ‘Difatti l’esistenza sia 
del sonno che del veglia implica quella dell’ anima’, and of M. Furth, Substance, 
form and psyche: an aristotelean metaphysics (Cambridge 1988) 150: ‘for both sleep and 
waking depend on the existence of the psyche’ must be rejected. E. Barbotin 
(1966) has correctly: ‘le fait d’etre anime comporte les deux etats de veille et de 
sommeil’. 

12 Aristotle’s point is that ‘the presence of psychi can occur in two ways in all 
composite substances possessing life, so not only in human beings and animals but 
also in plants (to which the conditions of sleeping and waking are unknown 
because they do not possess sensory capacity). 

13 PI. Phd. 71d5-72dl0. 

14 Cf. H.J. Drossaart Lulofs, De ogen van Lynceus (Leiden 1967) 33 n. 55. I have 
connected the text in Tert. Anim. 46 = Arist. Protr. fr. 20 Ross; 979 Gigon, which 
talks about a ‘dreaming god Kronos’, both with the Eudemus and with the distinc¬ 
tion between the ‘possession’ and the ‘practice’ of scientific knowledge. Cf. A.P. 
Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology in Aristotle’s lost dialogues (Leiden 1989) 1-4; lb- 
20; 83-89; 97-112 and 201-218; Ital. ed. 53-58; 74-80; 188-194; 333-357. 
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In this text Aristotle is discussing two conditions of the soul. As soon 
as the soul is present in a ‘natural body which potentially possesses 
life and is organikon\ this natural body has soul and possesses life 15 . 
But this does not mean that the animal life or the specifically human 
life already manifests itself. Some levels of life manifest themselves 
later than others. In a human embryo the specifically human or the 
sensitive life is dormant and does not develop until later. 16 And a 
germinative seed does not germinate until the environment possesses 
the necessary heat and moistness. Aristotle elaborates this point in 
412b22-413a3. 

This notion of a development of the soul that Aristotle explains by 
speaking of two conditions of the soul, has not been given the 
attention it deserves. For it implies that there is changeability in rela¬ 
tion to the soul. And for Aristotle it is totally clear that change can 
only take place if there is a subject which undergoes the change. 


Natural bodies 

In 412all he continues: ‘ Ousiai in the first place seem to be bodies, 
and of these the natural bodies (ta physika). For these are the prin¬ 
ciples of the others’. A crucial decision needs to be made here: what 
does Aristotle mean by ‘natural bodies’? It is important to remember 
here what we noted above in chapter 4, that in the didactic order of 
the Aristotelian Corpus De anima is the first work after the works 
dealing with purely physical reality, while all the biological writings 
are grouped after it. In De anima I 1 Aristotle had already observed 
that ‘affections’ of the soul are ‘inseparable from the physical matter’ 
of living creatures. 17 


15 The late Hellenistic commentators bend over backwards to avoid this con¬ 
clusion. This is because they believe that real ‘life’ is only possible when ‘the body’ 
(which they interpret as the visible body) has fully developed by being ‘equipped 
with organs’ for various functions. Cf. Alex. Aphrod. Quaest. II 8, 54, 9-11 and 
Simpl. In De an. II 87, 3-6 and 88, 2-3, to be discussed below. See also Philop. In De 
an. 209, 16. 

16 Cf. Gener. anim. II 1, 735a4: floTEpov 5’ e^ei vj/uxtiv to GTteppa r\ on;... a8: SqAxw 
ouv on ml exet mi eoxi 6\)vdpei. eyyuxEpco 8e mi jcoppcoxepco amo ai)xo\> evSexetcu 
eivai Sovdpei, oxTTtep 6 mGeuScov yecogexpriq too Eypqyopoxoc; rcoppcoxEpco mi oi)xo<; 
xou 0£CDpouvTO<;. (Note that soul is present in the sperm. In the sperm the soul is 
obviously the entelechy of a natural body that is organikon, as Aristotle will argue in 
Anim. II 1. Cf. 412b25-27, where ‘sperma and karpos are said ‘to have soul’.) 

17 Anim. I 1, 403b 17: EAiyogEV 8q oxi tcc m0r| xfj<; ot> x^P 10 ™ xfj<; 
uXriqxcov ^cpcov (A.Jannone). 
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A. For W.D. Ross it is clear: these natural bodies are all the bodies 
which happen to exist in and owing to nature, in contrast to the 
bodies of all material things which are products of human craft and 
skill. 18 This view is certainly suggested by the sentence which follows: 
‘Of natural bodies there are those which have life and others which 
do not’ (412al3). This sentence is thus interpreted as intending to 
distinguish between, on the one hand, the bodies of all living beings, 
including plants, and, on the other, the elements of the sublunary 
sphere and their mixed forms. 

But there are various problems with this explanation. 

(a) The ‘natural bodies’ which are the principles of other bodies 
can only be the simple, elementary bodies. 19 Bodies of plants, ani¬ 
mals, and human beings sometimes provide the material for some¬ 
thing else—the wood of a tree can be used to produce a table or a 
flute—, but as bodies of living creatures these bodies themselves are 
always products of a combination of the elementary bodies, 20 and 
therefore can never be ‘principles’ in the sense of‘first principles’. 21 

(b) Precisely the way in which Aristotle here speaks about ‘natural 
bodies’ as matters which ‘seem to be ousiai 22 (but are not so in the 


18 Aristotle , De anima, ed., with introd. and comm, by Sir David Ross (Oxford 
1961; repr. 1964) 212: ‘for natural bodies are the materials of which artefacta are 
made’; cf. 211. Likewise I.J.M. van den Berg, Aristoteles’ verhandeling over de ziel 
(Utrecht/Nijmegen 1953) 93 n. 5. It is remarkable how emphatically Alex. Aphrod. 
Anim. 10, 1-3 declares that no one will dispute that a living creature, too, is a 
‘natural soma. In the previous pages he repeatedly uses ‘natural body’ in the sense 
of ‘elementary body’. 

19 In Anim. Ill 1, 424b30; 425a3 Aristotle speaks about air and water as ‘simple 
bodies’. In Long. 2, 465al4-19 he distinguishes fire, water, and the like from xcbv 
aXXcov emaxov ex xooxcov ovxa mi aoveoxcbxa. 

20 Cf. Anim. Ill 13, 435all: ox>x oiov xe oot^ouv eivai xo xon £cpou acbga and al9- 
20, and Gener. anim. I 1, 715a8-l 1: 6 xe yap Loyoq ml xo o\> evexa <b<; xeXo<; xaoxov ml 
f) uA,r| xoiq £cpoi<; xa gepr| • rcavxi gev xcb oAcp xa avogoiogeprj, xoi<; 6’ avogoiogepeoi xa 
ogoiogeprj, xooxok; 5e xa xatamgeva axoixeia xcbv acogaxcov and Part. anim. II 1, 
646al3. 

21 Cf. Metaph. A 1, 1012b32-1013a7; Phys. I 5, 188a27: 8ei yap xaq apxac; gf|xe 
aAAfAcov eivai gfjxe aAAcov, ml ex xouxcov rcavxa. Gener. anim. V 7, 788al4 and 
Ps.-Plut. Plac. I 2, 875d: apxa<; 8e Aiyogev 8ia xooxo, oxi ook e'xei xi rcpoxepov e£ o\) 
yevvaxai, ercel ook eaxai apxri xonxo. See also Arist. Meteor. I 2, 339all-14. In Anim. I 
2, 404b7-405b30 Aristotle had talked at length about archai. In 404b31 he pointed 
to the important differences between those who assume only corporeal principles 
(i.e. the elements) and those who recognize immaterial principles as well. See also 
Plu. De primo frigido 947E: xexxapcov ... ovxcov ... acogaxcov, a ... oi 7tA,eiaxoi axoixeia 
xcbv aAAcov {)7toxi0evxai ml apxa<;. 

22 Anim. II 1, 412all: onaiai 5e gaXiax’ eivai 8omi)ai xa acbgaxa, mi xooxcov xa 
(poaixa • xaoxa yap xcbv aX,Xcov apxai. 
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sense in which a plant or an animal is a substance 23 ) makes it clear 
that Aristotle is talking about the elementary bodies. 24 

(c) Further on Aristotle comes to speak about composite sub¬ 
stances, which are made up of a combination of ‘natural body’ and 
immaterial soul. So in any case composite substances include a 
‘natural body’. The only logically correct procedure therefore is to 
speak, first, about ‘natural bodies’ and, next, about cases in which 
‘natural bodies’ occur in a special setting, namely in combination 
with a soul-principle. 

(d) When Aristotle talks about ‘things which exist by nature’, he 
distinguishes between things that ‘are bodies and magnitudes’ and 
things which ‘possess bodies and magnitudes’ 25 . J. Tricot explains this 
distinction as the difference between things like fire, water, stones, 
wood on the one hand and animals and plants on the other. He bases 
this on Simplicius’ commentary ad loc. 26 This also seems to be the 
purport of the text De caelo I 3, 270a29-33 and the claim in Metaphysics 
A 8 that for living beings the soul is the cause of their existence, while 
it is present in them as in an entity which is not predicated of 
anything else. 27 

(e) The expression ‘natural bodies’ occurs most frequently in Aris¬ 
totle in the sense of ‘the bodies of the elements’ 28 (see below in B). 


23 Cf. Metaph. Z 7, 1032al8: av0pG)7to<; r\ (p\)xov r\ aXXo xi taw xoiodxcov, a 5f| 
pataoxa Aiyopev odaiac; eivai. 

24 This is made clear by Metaph. Z 2, 1028b8 and 16, 1040b5-8. Cf. M. Furth 
(1988) 78. 

25 Cael. I 1, 268a4-5: xcov yap cpdaei ovveaxcoxcov xa pev eaxi ocbpaxa mi peye0r|, 
xa 6’ eyei acbpa mi peyeOoq. Cf. J. Tricot, Aristote, Traite du del, suivi du traite pseudo- 
aristotelicien Du monde (Paris 1949) 1 nt. 3. See also Cael III 1, 298b3: jtaoai yap ai 
cpoaimi ouaiai r\ ocbpaxa r\ pexa ocopaxcov yiyvovxai mi peyeOcbv. In I 3, 270a30-33 
the ‘bodies of living creatures and plants’ are called ‘natural bodies’, but this 
should be read against the background of the assertion in I 1, 268a4-5. 

26 Simpl. In Cael 6, 35ff. 

27 Metaph. A 8, 1017M5-16: o av r\ aixiov xoo eivai, evimapxov ev xoic; xoiouxok; 
ooa pf| Aiyexai m0’ xmoKeipevov, oiov rj ijruxTl 'ftp £cbco. 

28 For the bodies of living creatures Aristotle uses xo xoo ^cboo acbpa in Anim. Ill 
13, 435all. Cf. 435a20 and III 12, 434bl3. He can also describe the soul as xot> 
^covxoc; ocbpaxoq aixia ml apxr| {Anim. II 4, 415b8) and as xcov epxj/uxcov aopaxcov ... 
aixiov (415bll). In Anim. Ill 12, 434bl2 and Gener. anim. II 4, 738bl9 Aristotle 
refers to the living creature as a aopa epi}/DXOV. The passage in Anim. II 4, 415bl8 
rcdvxa yap xa (poaiKa ocbpaxa xrjq vp'oxn^ opyava, mi Ka0a7tep xa xcov ^cbcov, oiixco mi 
xa x6)v cpoxcbv, dx; evem xrj<; xp'uxn^ ovxa, is perhaps not a clearcut counter-example. 
The manuscript E, which had a different writer in book II compared with books I 
and III and gives rather divergent readings, has here: mv xo ocbpa opyavov xfj vp\>xfi' 
cooTtep 8e xcov ^cbcov, mi xo xwv (poxcbv (see E. Barbotin, 1966, 113). H. Busche, Die 
Seele als System. Aristoteles ’ Wissenschaft von der Seele (Hamburg 2001) 27 considers 
415b8-24 ‘ein Einschiebsel mit allgemein resumierender Funktion’, referring to 
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B. I therefore want to consider here the other possibility: 

‘ Ousiai in the first place seem to be bodies, and of these the (ele¬ 
mentary) natural bodies. For these are the principles of the others’. 

(a) The expression ‘natural bodies’ in the sense of ‘the elements 
(and their mixed forms) ’ occurs in Aristotle frequently. 29 

In Metaphysics Z 2, 1028b8ff., giving a detailed list of ousiai , Aris¬ 
totle mentions ‘the living creatures and the plants and their parts’ 
and ‘the natural bodies, like fire and water and earth and the like’. 30 
Aristotle does not give the name ‘ ousiai here to just the bodies of 
living creatures or plants but to living creatures and plants as such. 
These are to be distinguished from ‘the natural bodies’ in the sense 
of the elements. So the connection which J. Tricot 31 makes between 
De anima II 1, 412all-12 and Metaphysics Z 2 is wholly correct. This 
leads to the conclusion that, as in Metaphysics Z 2, the term physika 
somata in the text in De anima specifically means ‘elementary bodies’. 
The same usage is found in Metaphysics H 1, 1042a6-ll. In A 8, 
1017b 10 Aristotle starts his summary of the uses of the term ousia 
with the simple bodies, like earth, fire, and water and the like, and, in 
general, bodies and the things composed of them, both living 
creatures and demonic beings and their parts. 32 

(b) These ‘natural bodies’ are also the principles of all other 
(composite) bodies, both those of the bodies which are products of 
craftsmanship, such as a pitcher, a marble statue, or a ship, and those 
of plants, animals, and human beings. 33 All sublunary reality is 
composed of these four bodies. 34 


R.D. Hicks (1907) 341. It seems wrong to read xa (pvaiKa Kai £g\|A)xa acbpaxa here, 
as Philop. 274, 11 and Sophon. 58, 38 do. 

29 In Motu anim. 10, 703a26 even in a context in which the term also includes 
pneuma. See also Gael I 2, 268bl4-16; I 7, 274b4-5; I 9, 278b8; bl3; b23; b25; 279a8; 
al5; III 1, 299all; 300al7; 3, 302b5; 5, 304bl3; Phys . II 2, 193b24; 32; IV 1, 208b8; 
Gener. com. II 5, 332a4; Meteor. IV 8 , 385a9-10; Metaph. N 3, 1090a32. In Gener. anim. 
Ill 11, 761bl7-18 Aristotle calls fire, after earth, water, and air, ‘the fourth of the 
bodies’: xonxo yap xexapxov api 0 p£ixai xcov acogaxoav. 

30 Metaph. Z 2, 1028b8: Aokei 5’ r\ ouaia urcapxeiv (pavepcbxaxa g£v xoi<; ocbpaaiv 
(816 xa xe £cpa Kai xa (pvxa Kai xa popia auxaiv ouaiaq eivai (papev, Kai xa (puoiKa 
otbpaxa, olov rcvp Kai 68 a>p Kai yrjv Kai xcbv xoiouxcov emoxov. Cf. Simpl. In De an. II 
84, 32: oxi 8e xauxa (sc. xa £p\|ruxa Kai £a>vxa) onaiai, erciaxcbaaxo ek tov Kai rnvxa 
xa (puaiKa otogaxa. 

31 Aristote , De Fame (Paris 1959) 66 n. 2. 

32 Cf. Metaph. B 5, 1001b32: a 5e pa^iax’ av 8 o^eie aripaweiv onoiav, xSScop Kai 
yfj Kai 7t\jp Kai af)p, d)v xa avvGexa acbpaxa ovveaxTiKe. 

33 Gael. I 2, 268b26; 5, 27lbl7; Gener. com. II 8 ; Part. anim. I 1, 640bl6-23; Long. 
2, 465al4-18. 

34 Meteor. I 2, 339al9: 'O 8 ri Tiepi xr^v yfjv oXoq Koapoq ek xouxcov odveoxtike xa>v 
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(c) Aristotle says in Departibus animalium that the soul is located in 
‘a body’ like fire. ‘For of all somata heat is most serviceable of all for 
the activities of the soul’. In this passage, therefore, Aristotle is talk¬ 
ing about ‘natural bodies’ and he connects the soul with one of these 
as its organon , 35 

(d) The view that Aristotle is thinking of an ‘ordinary’ natural 
body here is also supported by the consideration that Aristotle in De 
anima I 3 has refuted at length the Platonic position that the soul 
possesses movement of its own. His own analysis of natural reality led 
him to see that movement is necessarily connected with ‘natural 
bodies’. 36 Hence the soul can only be a principle of movement in 
combination with a natural body. 

(e) When Aristotle defines the soul as the essence of a ‘natural 
body which is of a particular kind and possesses a principle of 
movement and rest in itself, 37 we can infer from Physics II 1, 192b 10- 
14 that Aristotle must be referring to one of the ‘simple bodies’, 
because he would otherwise be saying that the soul is ‘the essence of 
a natural body with soul’. 


Natural bodies possessing life 

In 412al3 the text goes on: ‘And of natural bodies there are (some) 
which possess life and others which do not. And by “life” we mean 
nutrition, growth, and decrease by means of it’ 38 . The first part of this 
sentence is necessary in the course of the argument. The second is 
not, while it does raise questions. 

To start with, we can note that Aristotle recognizes a form of ‘life’ 
which is not the ‘life’ of a natural body but of the perfectly imma¬ 
terial Intellect. 39 It is clear, however, that Aristotle wants to discuss 
life within the sphere of nature and that he regards the soul as the 


ocopaxcov. 

35 Part. anim. II 7, 652b9-16. 

36 Gael I 9, 279al5: Kwriaiq 8’ aveu (puoiKou acopaxoq ouk ecmv. 

37 Anim. II 1, 412bl6-17: aXXa (puoiKou xoio\)8i exovxo<; apxtiv Kivf|aeco<; mi 
axaaeax; ev eauxco. Cf. Aristid. Quint. Mus. II 17, p. 88, 2 (Winnington-Ingram): 
eivai xovxo rcpcoxov auxfj ocbpa xi (puaiKov, where the soul-body is meant in 


distinction from the visible body that is called: xovxi xo oaxpecoSeq opyavov. 

38 Anim. II 1, 412al3-15: xcov 8e (puoiKCov xa pev exei £cor|v, xa 5’ ouk e'xei- £coriv 8e 
^eyopev xriv 8i’ auxou xpo<pfjv xe mi au^rjoiv mi (pGioiv (A. Jannone 1966). On the 
words 8i’ auxou, however, see below. 

39 Metaph. A 7, 1072b26-30. 
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principle of life in nature 40 . Remarkably, Aristotle seems to confine 
‘life’ here to ‘vegetative life’ 41 . He does not make it clear that he will 
distinguish more forms of life. 42 He seems wholly focused on the 
most basic form of life, of which he says further on that it alone can 
occur without the other faculties of the soul but the other not 
without it, 43 and which he calls ‘the primary and most common 
power of soul’, ‘by virtue of which everything [that lives] has life’. 44 In 
416b21 he calls this the work of the ‘primary soul’. 45 

The explanation of De anima II 1, 412al3 depends on that of 
412all-12. 

A. Let us for example have a close look at the translation of 
J. Tricot: ‘Des corps naturels, les uns ont la vie et les autres ne l’ont 
pas: et par “vie” nous entendons le fait de se nourrir, de grandir et de 
deperir par soi-meme’. 46 Tricot explains in a footnote: ‘Opposition 
des corps animes (ejinj/uxa ocojiaxa) et des corps inanimes (a\|ruxa 
acb|LictTa) et non pas des vivants et des cadavres’. 47 

Yet the correctness of this explanation is far from certain. First of 
all, I point out that the focus on vegetative life is strange. Aristotle has 
not yet underlined that for him all plants possess a soul-principle, as 
he will do in De anima II 4 48 Furthermore, there is a textual problem 
in 412al4. By far the most and the most important manuscripts read 
there: 8T omxou. But all modern editions give the reading 8T ou>xot> 


40 In Anim. II 2, 413a23-25 he mentions as activities of living beings: vou<;, 
oua0r|ai<;, Kivrian; mi axdaic; mxa xorcov and kivtiok; ti mid xpocpf^v mi (pOioo; xe 
mi an£r| 0 i<;. 

41 There is a problem, however. By focusing on vegetative life, Aristotle must 
leave out of consideration the life of the astral beings, who are not subject to 
growth and decrease (Cf. Cael. I 3, 270a28-35). Some explanation would have been 
in order for such a restriction in a systematic discussion. 

42 Note that the specification of II 1, 413al4-15: £cof|v 5e Aiyoiaev ... cpGiaiv is not 
necessary for the train of thought. Though it is important for Aristotle to underline 
that he interprets ‘life’ in a broader sense than his predecessors, he certainly does 
not want to confine himself to a discussion of the anima vegetativa. 

43 Anim. II 2, 413a31-32. See the earlier passage I 5, 411b28-30. 

44 Anim. II 4, 415a23: 'H yap Gpe7cxiKTi .... 7ipcbxr| mi Koivoxdxrj Sdvagic; eaxi 
\|n>XTi<;, mG’ r\v umpxei to £fjv arcaaiv. 

45 Anim. II 4, 416b21: xo uev xpetpov eaxiv ti Ttpcoxri worn. 

46 J. Tricot (1959) 66. 

47 Clearly the same train of thought is followed by G. Rodier (1900), R.D. Hicks 
(1907), W.S. Hett (1936), I.J.M. van den Berg (1953), W.D. Ross (1961) 212-213, E. 
Barbotin (1966) and D.W. Hamlyn (1968). 

48 Cf. Anim. II 4, 415a23ff. 
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or (like G. Rodier, R.D. Hicks, and W.S. Hett) translate the reading 
8 i’ a\)TOt>. We will return to this later. 

However, when Aristotle says: ‘Some natural bodies have life and 
others do not’, it is wrong to interpret this as ‘the natural bodies (= 
the elementary bodies) do not have life, but the ensouled bodies of 
plants, animals, and human beings do’. 

Also, Aristotle does not say anywhere in the Aristotelian Corpus 
that the bodies of plants, animals, and human beings ‘nourish them¬ 
selves, grow, and decrease’. He does not say this in, for instance, 
Physics VIII, where he identifies the atmosphere and food from the 
environment as the causes of growth and decrease and respiration. 49 
And he does not even say it in De anima II 4, where he talks at length 
about the nourishing activity of the anima nutritiva. There, too, the 
concrete visible body is said to be ‘that which is nourished ’. 50 When 
discussing the digestive processes in living creatures, he is always 
careful to make it clear that the bodies of all that lives are nourished 
by the agency of the soul with the help of the innate vital heat. 51 

This is set out very clearly in De iuventute 14 / De respiratione 8. If we 
take the text of this passage seriously, we have a text in which 
Aristotle speaks about a ‘natural body’ by which the vital processes in 
living creatures are effected. This chapter starts by repeating that life 
and possession of soul go together with a certain heat (for the 
digestive process by which living creatures are nourished does not 
occur without soul and without heat: for it does everything by means 
of fire 52 ). Next, Aristotle argues that the primary nutritive soul, like 
the vital heat, must be located in the same place in the body of the 


49 Phys. VIII 6, 259b8: aXV eveiciv aM,ou Kivf|aei<; (poaiKai xoiq £(boi<;, a<; oi) 
Kivoovxai 8i* adxaiv, oiov ai)£nai<; (pGiau; ava7ivof|. 

50 Cf. Anim. II 4, 416b20 and b23: xo xpecpopevov. 

51 In Anim. I 5, 41 la29 he already said: yivexai 8e Kai ri Kaxa xorcov kivtiok; xoic; 

^cooi<; bno xfjq exi 8e Kai ao^riGK; xe Kai cxKpf| Kai (pGiaiq. He expands this in 

Anim. II 4, 416b20-29, which I will discuss below. Cf. Gener. anim. II 4, 740b29: r\ xfj<; 
0pe7txiKriq 8\>vajii<;... ek xfj<; xpo<pfj<; rcoiei xtjv aii^r|oiv, xpopevr) oiov opyavoic; 

Geppoxrixi Kai \|/oxpoxr|xi (ev yap xodxoic; f| Kivrian; eKe(vr|<;...). 

52 Resp. 8, 474a25: ’Ercei 8e eipr|xai 7ipoxepov oxi xo £fjv Kai vjtuxtk e^i<; pexa 
GeppoxTixoq xivoq ecmv (o\)8e yap ri nz\\nq, 8i’ rjq ri xpo<pri yivexai xoiq ^cpoi<;, odx’ aveo 
\|/\)Xfj<; oox’ aveo Geppoxrixoq eaxiv* nv pi yap epya^exai ttavxa). W.S. Hett translates 
the last words: ‘for all food is rendered digestible by fire’. He thus takes rce\|/i<; as the 
subject of epya^exai. But it is more probable that the soul is subject. Cf. Anim. II 4, 
416al3. For the idea, cf. Metaph. A 9, 991 a22: xi yap eaxi xo epya^opevov rcpo<; xaq 
iSeaq drcopXercov; The ‘earlier occasion’ referred to is probably to be sought in the 
same work Iuv. / Resp., as W.D. Ross 318 proposes: Iuv. 4, 469b6-20; 5, 470a5-6; 6, 
470al9-22. But Anim. II 4 is also possible. 
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living creature and that this must be a central position, namely the 
heart for sanguineous living creatures, and a comparable location for 
other living entities. 53 Slightly further on the author continues: ‘The 
other powers of the soul cannot be present without the power of 
nutrition (the reason for this has already been stated in the treatise 
De anima ), but this (power of nutrition) depends on the natural 
fire’. 54 This is clearly a text which speaks about a ‘natural body’, 
namely ‘natural fire’, which is indispensable to the work of the anima 
nutritiva. And precisely in this passage Aristotle refers to his treatise 
On the soul as already written and still totally relevant to a clarification 
of what is said here. The passages in question are easily found in the 
text of De animal So we have a text in De iuventute / De respiratione in 
which a ‘natural body’ is presented as possessing ‘life’ and which also 
contains a reference to De anima I and II. It all seems clear and 
simple. Yet this is not the case. 

W.D. Ross observes that the text in De iuventute 14 / De respiratione 
8 could, in terms of its content, refer to De anima II 2, 413a31-b2; 3, 
414a29-33, but in actual fact does not. He continues: ‘since the De 
iuventute is in all probability an earlier work than De anima bk 2 ... the 
reference, if it is to our work De anima , must have been inserted later, 
either by Aristotle or an early editor. ... During may be right in sup¬ 
posing that it is to an earlier edition of the De anima than that which 
we have’. 56 This is another surprising case of ‘pattern neatening’. 
First De anima II 1 has been explained in an un-Aristotelian manner 
and contrary to the authentically Aristotelian conception of the Parva 
naturalia. Next, the problem of how the Parva naturalia are related to 
De anima is solved by postulating that the Parva naturalia must belong 
to the middle period and De anima to the final phase of Aristotle’s 
development. This means that references in the Parva naturalia to De 
anima as an existing and valuable work must be removed and 
declared invalid. 57 


53 Iuv. 14 / Resp. 8, 474a28-b3. 

54 Iuv. 14 / Resp. 8, 474bl0-12: Ta<; jxev ouv aXXaq 8\)vdpei<; xfj<; a8x>vaxov 
\)7tapxeiv aveu xrjc; GpercxiKfj*; (8i’ r\v 5’ aixiav, eiprixai rcpoxepov ev xoiq riepi v|n)xfj<;), 
xauxriv 5’ ave\) xou (puaucou nvpot;. Spir. 9, 485a32 talks about (pvaeax; nvp. 

55 W.S. Hett 451 refers to I 5, 411bl8 and II 2, 413bl (411bl8 is probably a 
printing error for 41 lb28); W.D. Ross refers to II 2, 413a31-b2; II 3, 414a29-33. 

56 W.D. Ross, Parva naturalia 318, with reference to his Introduction (pp. 15-17) 
and to I. During, Aristotle's De partibus animalium. Critical and literary commentaries 
(Goteborg 1943) 131. For the problem of the relationship between the Parva 
naturalia and De anima , cf. chap. 9 below. 

57 But nobody explains why Aristotle, after writing a new version of De anima , 
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Against the standard position on De anima , I would argue that the 
Parva naturalia and in particular the passage discussed above talks 
about a ‘natural body’ which ‘possesses life’ in the sense intended by 
De anima II 1, 412al3. This ‘natural body’ possesses life in the basic 
sense that it brings about nutrition, growth, and decrease under the 
guidance of the soul-principle. In other words: it is the ‘instrumental 
body’ of the anima vegetativa or nutritiva by means of which the imma¬ 
terial soul-principle regulates all digestive and nutritive processes. For 
in the ‘natural fire’ nature has ‘set aglow’ the anima nutritiva , 58 And 
while Aristotle certainly talks about the ‘natural body fire’ as a vehicle 
of life and of the anima nutritiva , we should also consider that, 
according to Aristotle, fire in the sublunary sphere almost never 
appears unmixed, but always in the form of another body, like air or 
earth of smoke. 59 That is why Aristotle speaks much more often about 
‘heat’ and ‘the hot’ when referring to the physical manifestation of 
the nutritive soul. 

B. The consequence of my alternative interpretation of De anima 
II 1, 412all-12 is that in 412al3, too, ‘natural bodies’ must be 
regarded as ‘elementary natural bodies’. This means that we should 
understand: ‘Of the natural bodies [earth, water, air, fire, and ether; 
possibly also their mixed forms and their parts] there are some which 
possess life and others which do not’. 

Can this view be called Aristotelian? 

We can start by observing that, to a certain extent, all non-Platonic 
theories of ‘soul’ held such a view. Anaximenes, Diogenes of Apollo- 
nia, Heraclitus as well as the Stoics are clear examples of this. 60 In 


did not eliminate references to the old version in the Parva naturalia, or, prefer¬ 
ably, make a new version of the Parva naturalia as well. 

58 Iuv. 14 / Resp. 8 , 474M2-13: ev xovtcp yap f| cpnon; epTieTropeuKev adrriv. Cf. 
Iuv. 4, 469bl3-17: 816 to>v pev aAAcov popicov \|A)xopevcov wtopevei to £rjv, too 8 ’ ev 
Tanrp (pOetpexai rcapmv, 8 ia to Tqv apxqv evxeoGev Trjq GeppoTT|TO<; qprriaGai Ttaoi, 
Kai rnq \|n)xfj<; axntep ep7t£7rDpet)p£vr|<; ev Toiq popioiq tovtok;, tcov pev avaipcov ev T(p 
avaAnyov, ev 8 e Trj KapSia to>v evaipcov. 

59 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761bl8: aAAa to pev nx> p del (paivexai rpv pop<pqv ovk 
i8(av e'xov, dXX' ev eTepco tg)v ocopaTtov r\ yap drip r\ Kanvoq r\ yrj (paivexai to 
7ce7ropcopevov. 

60 But with the important difference that they identified this natural body with 
the soul, whereas Aristotle assumed that this natural body possessed life because it 
formed a composite substance with an incorporeal soul-principle. As a result, Aris¬ 
totle’s position did not lead to the consequence that in the entire living creature 
there could only be life because two somata were in the same place, which he 
criticized as impossible in Anim. I 5, 409b2-4. Cf. Gener. corr. II 9, 335b24-336al2! 
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Aristotle ether can be regarded as a natural body which possesses life, 
even though the life of the astral beings does not involve phases of 
growth and decrease 61 : Zte caelo II 12, 292a20 distinctly says that we 
should not regard the celestial bodies as lifeless but as taking part in 
praxis and life. The entire chapter II 1 of the same work is intended 
to underline the quality of life of the celestial beings, who are gods in 
Aristotle’s view. 

The famous text in De generatione animalium II 3, which says that 
the ‘ dynamis of every soul has something of a body that is different 
from and more divine than the so-called elements’ 62 , also character¬ 
izes this (ethereal) ‘natural soma as possessing life, for its presence 
makes pneuma and sperm life-giving. 

In his lost works, too, Aristotle speaks about the celestial beings as 
living beings. 63 Apparently he also attributed to the celestial beings 
the sensory functions of ‘seeing’ and ‘hearing’. 64 

Can it be that Aristotle distinguished other ‘elementary natural 
bodies’ which ‘possess life’? One example suggests itself: air. For 
Aristotle describes pneuma as ‘hot air’ 65 and he explicitly connects 
this pneuma with the soul. 66 

And he describes pneuma in De generatione animalium as the instru¬ 
ment which the soul uses in its production of the visible, differ¬ 
entiated body. 67 

In his discussion of the subject of ‘spontaneous generation’ he 
remarks that this can occur in earth and in the watery element, 
‘because water is present in earth and pneuma in water and psychic 
heat in all pneuma. Hence everything can in a certain sense be said to 
be full of soul.’ 68 


61 Cf. Gael 13, 270al2-b4. 

62 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-31. 

63 Cf. Philos . fr. 21; 22; 27 Ross; 835; 836; T 19; 854; T 18, 1; 994-996 Gigon. 

64 Cf. Philos, fr. 24 Ross; 903 Gigon. If Aristotle in this dialogue hypothesized for 
the celestial beings that perception is an activity of ‘the soul’ which cannot take 
place ‘without a body’ (cf. Anim. I 1, 403a3-8), ether could be called the soma 
physikon organikon of the celestial beings. 

65 Gener. anim. II 2, 736al: to 8 e 7tvebpd eoxi 0epji6<; af|p. When Aristotle states in 
Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761bl4: xoc 8e neC,a [£gxx Gefrj xit; av] depot;, he of course does not 
mean that the visible bodies of land animals consist of air, but their instrumental 
soul-bodies! 

66 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-737a7; Motu anim. 10. Cf. Spir. 5, 483bll where 
pneuma is called to Ttpwxov Sekxikov lynx^t;. In the controversial work De mundo 4, 
394b9-12 pneuma is also said to be an epv|n)x6<; xe ml yovipot; ouaia. 

67 Cf. Gener. anim. II 6, 741 b37: Siopi^exai 8e xa pepr| xaiv ^(pcov rcvebpaxi. 

68 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762al8-21: rtyvovxai... 8ia to ev yf\ gev b8cop imdpxeiv, ev 
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Is there another example? This would have to be the element fire. 
First, because Cicero, in a text which mentions Aristotle’s views, distin¬ 
guishes fire and air, as elements which possess a ‘power’ to move and 
produce, from water and earth, which have a more receptive and pas¬ 
sive nature. 69 But Aristotle’s extant oeuvre can also be adduced for 
this position. Although Aristotle rejects the view of some pre-socratic 
philosophers that fire as such can be the explanatory basis of all 
biotic processes (because he believes that the soul is this explanatory 
basis), he does recognize fire as an auxiliary cause. 70 The vital heat 
which is present in all living creatures most certainly has to do with 
fire. 71 The most basic psychic function, the nutritive, cannot do with¬ 
out natural fire. 72 And Aristotle can even talk about ‘psychic fire’. 73 

However, on the basis of De generatione animalium III ll 74 , which I 
will discuss in more detail in chapter 8, water and earth, too, are 
natural bodies which can minister to soul-principles as instrumental 
bodies. 

It is essential to Aristotle’s argument as we have reconstructed it in 
(B) that the soul is the vitalizing principle of a ‘natural soma , which 
as such only potentially possesses life and which is determined by the 
soul in such a way that it receives life. But life and soul are therefore 
determinations of a particular kind of ‘natural body’. 

In the next section of De anima (412al9-28) Aristotle specifies the 
term ‘life’ used in 412al3 by distinguishing between ‘potentiality for 
life’ and ‘actual life’. Aristotle thus anticipates his discussion in De 
generatione animalium on sperma and karpos , to which he will refer in 
De anima II 1, 412b25-26. About male sperm not yet united with 


8’ o5octi 7cve\)|i(x, £v 8c tootcd mvTi 0£pji.6xr|Ta \|/\)xiKf|v, akrc£ xporcov xiva navxa 
eivai 7 t^f|pr|. The lower quality of life in crustaceans, which are generated in 
the sea, is due to the fact that the ‘natural body’ which incorporates a soul- 
principle is sea-water with many earthy components; cf. Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762a24- 
28. In Aristotle’s psychology of the De anima, ‘spontaneous generation’ is always 
hard to fit into the framework of the traditional explanation. There is no problem 
if we interpret the soma physikon in Anim. II 1 as an ‘elementary soma. 

69 Cic. Acad. I 7, 26 = Arist. Philos, fr. 27a Ross; T 18, 1 Gigon. 

70 Anim. II 4, 415b28-416al8. 

71 Anim. II 4, 416b29. Cf. Resp. 6 , 473a6: too zvxoq rcopoc; ... . In chapter 9 I will 
propose to interpret the ‘fire from above’ (to rcbp avco) in Long. 3, 465b2 as the vital 
heat of living creatures. Philop. In De an. 217, 10-14 believes that the soul cannot be 
the entelechy of the natural body fire because he interprets opyavucov as to £%ov 
opyotva. 

72 Resp. 8,474bl0-13. 

73 Resp. 15, 478al7: too yoxtKoo rcopoc;. Cf. Part. anim. II 7, 652b9. 

Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761bl3-22. 


74 
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menstrual blood, and about fruits not yet planted, Aristotle says that 
they have a ‘natural body with a soul’, but with a soul in a ‘state of 
sleep’, so that the ‘natural body’ possesses this (vegetative) life only 
potentially. 

We thus obtain three increasingly precise formulations of a definition 
of the soul according to Aristotle: (1) 412al9-21; (2) 412a27; (3) 
412b5. 

(1) ei8o c, acopaioq cpuoiKou Suvapei £cof|v e^ovToc; 

(2) evteX,e%eia f| npmr\ 

(3) . " [ ] opyaviKou. 

The crucial specification here emerges in the third formula (412a28; 
412b6): it is essential to the ‘natural body’ which potentially possesses 
life that it is 'organikon . 


A natural body that is ‘organikon ’ 

At this place in the text we face a third decision: what does Aristotle 
mean by the expression ‘soma organikon ? Here, too, there is a gener¬ 
ally accepted, traditional view, which however clearly raises difficul¬ 
ties. And there is an alternative supported by arguments: 

A. Normally the words in question are translated ‘a natural organic 
or organized body’ or ‘a natural body equipped with organs’. 75 


75 Alex. Aphrod. Anim. 16, 11: to e'xov jr^eico xe mi 8iacpepovxa pipri xj/uximiq 
6\)vapeaiv uirnpeTeiaGai 8'uvdpeva. Quaest. 54, 9-11; Philop. In De an. 217, 13: 
opyaviKOv 5e eaxi to ex ov opyava. F.F. Kampe (Leipzig 1870) 8: ‘(eines) mit 
Werkzeugen versehenen naturlichen Korpers’; G. Rodier (1900): Tacte premier 
d’un corps naturel organise’; R.D. Hicks (1907) 51: ‘the First actuality of a natural 
body furnished with organs’; T. Case (1910) 520B: ‘the primary actuality of an 
organic body capable of life’; A.E. Taylor, Aristotle (1919) 76: ‘the first entelechy (or 
actual realisation) of a natural organic body’; W. Jaeger, Aristotle 334: ‘the entelechy 
of the organic body’; E. Zeller (Leipzig 7 1923; repr. Hildesheim 1963)) vol. II 2, 
481 postulates: ‘Die Seele ist die erste Entelechie eines naturlichen organischen 
Korpers’; A.J. Festugiere (1931) 90: “Fame, acte d’un corps ‘organise’, ayant la vie 
en puissance”; W.S. Hett (1936; repr. 1975) 69, has: ‘the first actuality of a natural 
body possessed of organs’; F.J.C.J. Nuyens (1939) 220 translates: ‘een natuurlijk, 
bewerktuigd (organisch) lichaam’; A.L. Peck, Ar. Gener. of anim. (1942) lvii: ‘the 
first realization of a body furnished with organs’; F. Sassen ( 3 1943) 92: ‘het eerste 
innerlijk bepalend beginsel van het organische lichaam’; O. Gigon (1950) 286: ‘mit 
Organen ausgestattet’; I.J.M. van den Berg (1953) 96 speaks about an ‘organic 
physical body’; on p. 95 he is clearer: ‘we have such a body if it possesses organs’; P. 
Siwek (1954) 93: ‘organis praeditum’ and ‘corporis naturalis organici’; W. Theiler 
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(1) First of all one might object that the words ‘organic’ or 
‘organized’ are inappropriate translation. They wrongly suggest that 
the present-day word ‘organic’ agrees in some way with what Aristotle 
had in mind when he used the word ‘organikon , though the practice 
of distinguishing a soul and a body has completely disappeared in 
modern scientific discourse. And the use of the term ‘organized’ 


(1959) 25: ‘die vorlaiifige Erfullung des naturlichen mit Organen ausgestatteten 
Korpers’; W.D. Ross (1961) 211: ‘an organic natural body’; P. Gohlke ( 3 1961): ‘die 
erste Verwirklichung eines mit Werkzeugen ausgestatteten naturlichen Korpers’; R. 
Bambrough (et all.) (1963) 247: ‘the primary realization of a natural body that 
possesses organs’; E. Barbotin (1966): Tentelechie premiere d’un corps naturel 
organise’; C.H. Kahn (1966) 47: ‘the form and realisation of an organic body’; E. 
de Strycker (1967) 142: ‘een natuurlijk, georganiseerd lichaam’; D.W. Hamlyn 
(1968) X and 9: ‘the First actuality of a natural body which has organs’; D.J. Allan, 
The philosophy of Aristotle ( 2 1970) 50: ‘the form or actuality of an organic body 
potentially endowed with life \ J. Owens (1971) 129: ‘the first entelechy of a natural 
organic body’; J.L. Ackrill (1972-73) 119: ‘the first actuality of a natural body that 
has organs’; C. Lefevre (1972) 70: ‘dote d’organes’; id. (1978) 21: “l’acte premier 
du corps naturel organise”; G. Reale, Introduzione a Aristotele (1974) 87: Tatto 
perfetto primo di un corpo naturale organico’; R. Sorabji (1974) 64: ‘the soul is ... 
the first actuality of a natural body with organs’; E. Hartman (1977) 97: ‘the first 
actuality of a natural body that has organs’; S. Mansion (1978) 11-12: ‘soul is the 
formal ousia, the first entelechy of a natural body having life potentially in it, that is 
of an organized body’ (‘organized’ is explained by her as ‘made of various tissues 
and organs’, p. 12); G. Verbeke (1978) 204: ‘la premiere entelechie d’un corps 
physique organique’; G. Movia (1979) 138: Tatto primo di un corpo naturale 
dotato di organi”; P. Thibet (1981) 5: Tentelechie premiere d’un corps organise’; 
J. Barnes (1982) 66: ‘the first fulfilment of a natural body that has organs’; H. 
Flashar (1983) 413: ‘die erste Erfullung eines naturlichen, mit Organen verse- 
henen Korpers’; T. Tracy (1983) 328: ‘a natural body equipped with organs’; J.A. 
Smith (in J. Barnes ed. 1984): ‘an actuality of the first kind of a natural organized 
body’; F. Inciarte (1984) 49: ‘Seele ist die erste Verwirklichung einer naturlichen 
organischen Korpers’; P. Allen (1985) 88: ‘the first grade of actuality of a natural 
body having life potentially in it. The body so described is a body which is 
organized’; L. Couloubaritsis (1985) 148: “entelechie premiere d’un corps naturel 
possedant des parties fonctionnelles”; M. Furth (1988) 150: ‘having-organs’; ‘that 
has organs’; T. Irwin (1988) 285: ‘the first actuality of a natural organic body’; J.M. 
Rist, The mind of Aristotle (1989) 165, 173: ‘a body equipped with organs’; M. 
Tweedale (1990) 130: ‘the first actuality of an organic body’; S. Broadie (1993) 329: 
‘la premiere actualite d’un corps organique naturel’; R. Bodeiis (1993) 137: ‘la 
realisation premiere d’un corps naturel ... pourvu d’organes’; S. Everson, in J. 
Barnes, The Cambridge companion to Aristotle (1995) 173: ‘the first actuality of a body 
which has organs’; H. Seidl (1995) 63: ‘die erste Vollendung eines naturlichen, 
organischen Korpers’; H.J. Blumenthal (1996) 94: ‘equipped with organs’; J. 
Hiibner (1999): ‘die erste Wirklichkeit eines physischen organischen Korpers’. In 
chapter 1 I already quoted the rendering of J.M. Rist (1985) 28: ‘a natural body 
equipped with organs’. See, however, now R. Ferwerda (2000) 19: ‘de verwerkelij- 
king van een natuurlijk lichaam dat er het instrument voor is’, with an explanation 
in n. 17: ‘By this natural body Aristotle means the innate vital breath, according to 
our interpretation’; B. Schomakers (2000) 220: ‘de eerste verwerkelijking van een 
natuurlijk, werktuiglijk lichaam’; D. Gutierrez-Giraldo (2001) 164: ‘instrumental’. 
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would seem to imply a petitio principii in so far as it would be 
synonymous with ‘ensouled’. 76 

(2) But to opt for the translation ‘a body equipped with organs’ is 
to give the Greek word ‘organikon in this text a sense which it does 
not have anywhere else in the Aristotelian Corpus. According to H. 
Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus , ‘organikon does not mean ‘equipped with 
organs’ as a predicate of a human, animal or vegetable body in any of 
the twenty-one passages he listed apart from the passages De anima II 
1, 412a28 and b6. In all the other cases the word refers to parts of 
bodies or other things which ‘serve as an instrument’, and are ‘instru¬ 
mental’ to something. 77 P. Gohlke, too, therefore, is mistaken in his 
translation: ‘Verwirklichung eines mit Werkzeugen ausgestatteten 
naturlichen Korpers’. 78 

The fact that Alexander of Aphrodisias translates ‘equipped with 
organs’ has to do with his philosophical approach, and not with his 
better knowledge of Greek. Iamblichus and Simplicius (Priscian?) 
again have ‘instrumental’. 79 


76 Cf. H. Seidl (1995) xxii, who, to avoid this objection, applies the definition in 
its fullest sense to the fully grown body. But this raises problems with the clause 
‘potentially possessing life’ in the definition. J. Whiting, ‘Living bodies’, M.C. Nuss- 
baum, A. Oksenberg Rorty (eds), Essays (Oxford 1992) 77 has a similar problem, 
though she opts for the sense mentioned under (2): ‘... this body is organikon 
(412a29-bl). This means that it has organs which are defined by their functions 
and therefore that it cannot exist in the absence of soul, without which these 
organs could not perform their functions’. 

77 The two other passages where opyavixov occurs in Anim. are III 9, 432bl8: 
gopiov opyavixov 7tpoq xqv Kivqaiv Tauxr|v and b25: xa opyavuca pepr| xrj<; rcopeiac;. In 
III 10, 433b22 we find to kivouv opyavuccbc;. This should not be translated ‘qui agit 
au moyen d’organes’ (A. Jannone) but: ‘that which sets in motion in the manner of 
an instrument’ (cf. D.W. Hamlyn and 433bl9). See also Pol. I 13, 1259b23; Gener. 
anim. II 1, 734b28; Part. anim. II 1, 646b26; Eth. Nic. Ill 1, 1110al5. In the Eudemus, 
too, Aristotle seems to have spoken about opyaviKa (gepr|) as ‘instrumental parts’. 
Cf. fr. 7a Ross; 59 Gigon, in a passage from Philoponus (In De an. 145, 3) in which 
it is clear that Philoponus is closely following a text in Aristotle. H.G. Liddell, R. 
Scott, H.S. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon give as translation for ‘ organikon in Aris¬ 
totle only: 'serving as organs or instruments, instrumental’. When Aristotle talks about a 
£(pov opyavoK; Siaipoupevov in Resp. 8, 474bl8, he is referring to ‘an animal that is 
cut in pieces by means of instruments’. S. Everson, Aristotle on perception (Oxford 
1997) 64 also rejects the translation ‘equipped with organs’ as un-Aristotelian. For a 
posidve response, seej. Barnes, Class. Rev. 49 (1999) 121. 

78 P. Gohlke (1947) 56. 

79 Cf. H.J. Blumenthal, Aristotle and neoplatonism in late antiquity. Interpretations of 
the De anima (London 1996) 94. It is interesting how Blumenthal deals with this 
fact: ‘Ps.-Simplicius’ solution is one that is not easily reconcilable with the text of 
Aristotle, and, moreover, involves a clear and presumably not inadvertent misread¬ 
ing of a crucial term in the original definition, namely organikon. By that Aristotle 
clearly means “equipped with organs” but Ps.-Simplicius, using the more basic 
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However, from the time before Alexander of Aphrodisias we know 
of Boethus the Peripatetic from Sidon, who lived in the 1st century 
BC and was a pupil of Andronicus. It is certain that he knew and 
defended Aristotle’s definition of the soul and that he postulated the 
survival of the soul after an individual’s death, though it ceases to 
exist in the course of time. 80 Plutarch, too, is only familiar with the 
sense ‘serving as an instrument’ for organikon in Aristotle’s definition 
of the soul. 81 And Diogenes Laertius also explains organikon very 
correctly as: ‘[made] suitable for something’. 82 It can even be argued 
that Hippolytus, when discussing Aristotle’s definition of the soul in 
his description of the doctrine of the Gnostic Basilides, uses the 
meaning ‘instrumental’ for organikon . 83 And when Ambrose, listing 
Aristotle’s principles, mentions ‘ materia and ‘ species' but also a third: 

‘ quod operatorium dicitur , 84 ‘ operatorium can plausibly be read as a 
translation of opyavixov, in the sense of ‘executive’, ‘instrumental’. 
The fact that modern commentaries on De anima have never men¬ 
tioned these alternative interpretations is typical of how an ‘ortho¬ 
dox’ interpretation has been maintained for decades, or, to put it in 
T.S. Kuhn’s terms, how a dominant paradigm has immunized itself 
against criticism. 

It seems to me totally unacceptable that, at the very place where 
Aristotle formulates the essence of his psychology, a crucial part of it 
is translated in a way which has no parallel in Aristotle’s entire 
oeuvre, while the term itself is used on countless occasions by Aris¬ 
totle in a different sense. Even if one opts to interpret ‘natural body’ as 
‘the body of a living plant, animal, or human being’, this body will 


sense of organon , a tool or instrument, understands it to mean ‘in the position of a 
tool or instrument’ in relation to the next layer of soul above it, which is in the 
position of a user of a tool’. 

80 Cf. Eus. P.E. XV 11,4 and Simpl. In De an. 247, 24. The arguments of P. 
Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen Bd. I (Berlin 1973) 143-179 against 
attribution of these texts to the Peripatetic Boethus are wholly unsound 

81 Plu. Plat, quaest. 8, 1006D, with the commentary of H. Cherniss (1976) 80-81. 
Cf. A.P. Bos, “Plutarch’s testimony to an earlier interpretation of Aristotle’s defini¬ 
tion of the soul”, A. Perez Jimenez, J. Garcia Lopez, R.M. Aguilar (eds), Plutarco, 
Platon y Aristoteles. Adas del V Congreso Intemacional de la I.P.S. (Madrid 1999) 535- 
548. My attention was drawn to this text in Plutarch by Dr H.M. Keizer, to whom I 
am much obliged. 

82 Diog. Laert. V 33: rcpoc; xi KateoKeuaGgevov. 

83 Hipp. Haer. VII 19, 6 and 23, 7-24, 2. Cf. A.P. Bos, ‘Basilides as an Aristo- 
telianizing Gnostic’, Vigil. Christ. 54 (2000) 44-60. 

84 Ambr. Hexaem. I 1. Cf. J. Pepin, Theologie cosmique 1 Iff. 
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have to be viewed as ‘ instrumental for the soul’ in the definition of 
412b5 85 . However, as soon as one opts, under the compulsion of 
philological rules, for the explanation ‘instrumental’, all texts in 
De anima , De motu animalium , and De generatione animalium which 
mention an ‘instrument of the soul’ will have to be taken into 
account 86 

The solution of S. Everson 87 is that Aristotle’s definition applies to 
every ‘organ’ of a living creature: ‘Eyes and hearts and livers are all 
examples of Aristotelian natural bodies’. He sees this confirmed by 
the example of the eye in De anima II 1, 412b 18. But this solution 
breaks down on the fact that many souls would have to be assumed in 
one living creature. 88 

(3) In the third place the translation ‘equipped with organs’ is un- 
Aristotelian. Aristotle himself cannot have called the entire visible 
body organikon. He always presented the body as being composed of 
‘homoiomerous’ parts and ‘anhomoiomerous’ parts. The ‘homoio- 
merous’ parts have a purpose and an ergon , but Aristotle does not call 
them organikon . 89 Hence Aristotle calls the bodily parts which have a 
function for perception not ‘instrumental parts’ but aistheteria? 9 So a 
‘body equipped with organs’ would be a body without senses for 
Aristotle. 


85 J. Barnes, Class. Rev. 49 (1999) 121: ‘So perhaps 412b5-6 refers to the whole 
body (and not to bodily parts) as being organ-like (and not as having organs’? Cf. 
D. Gutierrez-Giraldo, ‘'Foxfl and genotype’, D. Sfendoni-Mentzou (ed.), Aristotle 
and contemporary science \ ol. 2 (New York/Frankfurt a.M. 2001) 163-172, p. 164: 
‘instrumental body’. The unity of the soul with its ‘instrumental body’ is also illu¬ 
strated in 412bl 1-12 by the example of an ‘instrument’ ( organon ), namely an axe. 
Aristotle clearly refers there to the formulation of his definition when he says: 
KaOdrcep ei xi tow opyavcov cpoaucov f|v acopa, oiov rcetaiax;. See Plot. Enn. IV 7 [2] 1, 
4: arctamv pev 8f) xi ouk av eirj avGpcorcoc;, aAA’ eaxiv ev adxcp \|/\)xf|, ex ei $£ KCtl o&pa, 
eix’ ouv opyavov ov T^piv, ei'x’ oov exepov xporcov 7ipoat|pxT|pevov and 1, 21; 1, 25. See 
also IV 3 [27] 21, 17: ox; ev opyavcp (puaiKqj. 

86 Plot. Enn. IV 7 [2] 8 5 , 4 also has acbpaxoc;... vjmxiKou opyavucoo 8i)vapei £g>tiv 


£XOvxo<; in the transmitted text! This reading is certainly not a ‘Schreibfehler’, as R. 
Harder notes ad loc. 

87 S. Everson, Aristotle on perception (Oxford 1997) 64-65. For criticism of this 
idea, seej. Barnes, Class. Rev. 49 (1999) 121. 

88 In Anim. I 4, 408al7 Aristotle criticizes Empedocles because his theory of the 
soul as a principle of ‘mixture’ means that there must be many souls in one living 
creature, since the various parts of the living creature have various ratios of 
mixture. 

89 Cf. Gener. anim. II 1, 734b27-28: apa 8e xa opoiopepfj Ytyvexai mi xa opyavim. 

90 Part. anim. II 1, 647a2-6: ovxojv 8e xc5v pev opyavuccov pepoov xgjv 5’ 
aiaOrixTipiwv ev xoiq ^(poiq, xwv pev opyavuccov emaxov dvopoiopepeq eaxiv ... ti 8’ 
ai'a(hici<; eyyiyvexai Ttaaiv ev xoi<; opoiopepeai.... 
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(4) This definition would not be applicable to the celestial beings, 
since Aristotle denies that they possess ‘organs’ for locomotion, 91 
and therefore the definition would not fulfil the condition of being 
as general as possible. 92 (In De anima I 1 Aristotle gave the impres¬ 
sion that he would involve all living beings, including the celestial 
gods, in his investigation. 93 ) But the fifth element could very well 
be seen as the ‘instrumental body’ of the soul of these celestial 
beings 94 . 

(5) This interpretation of ‘ organikon is subject to the criticism 
which Aristotle voices in De anima I 3, 407b24-26 against Plato and 
the Pythagoreans: ‘(it is just as strange to assert that the art of 
carpentry enters into flutes.) For art must use its instruments, and the 
soul its [instrumental] body’ 95 . 

(6) Another objection to the standard interpretation was recently 
highlighted by J. Hiibner. The standard interpretation assumes that 
Aristotle’s notion of the soul as ‘first entelechy’ in De anima II 1 
indicates that the soul is present as a ‘disposition’. Hiibner objects 
that in a living organism the vegetative soul is not present as a dispo¬ 
sition but in act. 96 Unlike Hiibner, I believe that Aristotle does speak 
about the presence of the soul as a ‘disposition’. 97 Precisely this 
allows Aristotle to postulate that a soul is also present in the sperm 


91 Gael II 8, 290a29-b8. Cf. Philop. In De an. 239, 37-38. Cf. S. Broadie, RPh.Fr. 
118 (1993) 392-393. 

92 Anim. II 1, 412a5: xt<; dv evn Koivoxaxoq Xoyo<; ai)xri<;. Cf. 412b4: ei 5e xi koivov 
erci rcaariq \jn)xn<; 8ei Xzyeiv... and blO: Ka96tan> pev oi>v Etprjxai x( eaxiv f| \jn)xf|. See 
also I 1, 402b5. 

93 Anim. I 1, 402b5-8. 

94 As is emphatically the case in Hipp. Haer. VII 23, 7-24, 1-2, where Hippolytus 
discusses the great cosmic Archon of the ethereal sphere in the theology of the 
Gnostic Basilides. However, Simpl. In De an. II 87, 6-7 denied this possibility: 
opioxucq pev oi)v kou f| onpavta xpoxh xov aiSiou acbpaxo*;, aXk ’ on vEnonoa Ttpoq 
anxo o\)8’ <b<; opyavcp aoxco xpco|i£VT|. But a factor here is that he interpreted the 
‘instrumental body’ in a way that belies Aristotle’s intention. 

9d I have discussed this point in chapter 4 above. The final lines of Anim. I 3 
make it necessary to assume that Aristotle is talking there about a body which is an 
instrument of the soul. 

96 J. Hiibner, ‘Die Aristotelische Konzeption der Seele als Aktivitat in de Anima 
II T, A.G.Ph. 81 (1999) 1-33, pp. 5; 8. To solve this problem, Hiibner offers an 
alternative interpretation of De anima II 1, 412a22-28 on pp. 22-29. The problem is 
set out very lucidly by G. Movia (1979) 59, who notes that Aristotle’s definition 
could lead to a conception of Tesistenza anteriore e indipendente di un corpo 
potenzialmente vivente e fornito di organi . nel quale l’anima sopragiungerebbe in 
un secondo momento’ (my italics). 

97 Namely in Anim. II 1, 412a23-26. 
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(of animals) and the fruits (of plants) . 98 But this soul only realizes its 
vegetative function when the fruit (for instance a grain of corn) is 
planted in suitable soil, and when the sperm is united with menstrual 
blood in the suitable environment offered by a uterus. Sperma and 
karpos are not in fact living organisms. They are, however ‘composite 
substances’ consisting of a soul-principle as eidos and a soma physikon 
which is available to the soul as an ‘instrument’. 

(7) We need to emphasize that the definition of the soul in De 
anima II 1 cannot, in the traditional explanation, be applicable to the 
soul as discussed by Aristotle in De generatione animalium II 3, when he 
says that the dynamis of every soul has something of a ‘different, more 
divine soma than the so-called elements’." But the interpretation of 
‘ organikon which I am proposing would agree very well with this. 
While in De anima II 1, 412b4 Aristotle posits as a common descrip¬ 
tion of every soul that it is ‘the first entelechy of a natural body which 
is organikon , he says in De generatione animalium II 3, 736b29 that ‘the 
power of every soul is connected with another and more divine 
element than the so-called elements’. 

(8) Had Aristotle defined the soul in II 1 as the entelechy of a 
body equipped with organs, this definition would be immediately 
liable to the criticism of II 2, 413al3-20, where Aristotle says that a 
definition should also indicate cause. 100 

(9) This interpretation disregards the fact that in De motu anima¬ 
lium chapter 10 Aristotle speaks about a ‘natural body’ which is ‘ orga¬ 
non of the soul in a very special sense 101 and that the same organon 
somatikon is also referred to in De animaXW 10, 433bl9. 


98 Anim. II 1, 412b27! Hubner (1999) 27 claims in n. 77 that sperm and fruit do 
not ‘potentially possess life’. 

99 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29: notary jj.ev ovv \jtuxti<; Suvccjik; exepou ocopaxoc; eouce 
K£Koivcovr)KEvai Kai 0£iox£pou xov Kata)\)jjivcov axoixeicov. P. Moraux, ‘A propos du 
vouq 0i)pa0£V chez Aristote’, Autour dAristote (Louvain 1955) 275 with n. 53 wrongly 
connects 6uvafii<; with EXEpot) atopaxoq. 

100 Cf. F. Ricken, ‘Zur Methodologie von Aristoteles De anima B 1-3’, Bijdragen 
59 (1998) 391-405. But the end of II 2 makes it clear that Aristotle in II 2 is only 
explaining the term soma organikon in the definition of II 1! 

101 The instrumental role of the innate pneuma is well summed up in C.R.S. 
Harris, The heart and the vascular system in ancient Greek medicine (Oxford 1973) 165: 
‘Not only was it responsible for the differentiation of the parts of the developing 
embryo, it was also the vehicle of the innate heat and the instrument of the genera¬ 
tive soul, and it was at the same time the channel by which sensations reached the 
heart, and the instrument by which the soul or vital principle effected the pushing 
and pulling entailed in the movement of the limbs’. 
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(10) If Aristotle in his final definition had wanted to characterize 
the visible body of plant, animal, or human being as ‘instrumental’ to 
the soul, his definition would have been too broad, because he would 
not have separated the elementary bodies from the group of ‘natural 
bodies’. 

(11) Finally, the reference in De sensu 1, 436al to the De anima 
indicating that this earlier work provides a definition of the soul in 
itself (rcepi \in)%fj<; koc0’ a\)if|v SicbpioTai) is strange if Aristotle had 
wanted to postulate an indissoluble unity of the soul with the visible 
body in De anima. 

B. We should therefore seriously consider that ‘ organikori is to be 
translated here in the way briefly suggested by R. Bolton: ‘another 
possible rendering is “a body which serves as an instrument” 4 . 102 In 
that case Aristotle means by the final formulation of his definition of 
the soul: ‘the soul is the first entelechy of a natural body [which 
potentially possesses life and] which serves as an instrument ( orga¬ 
non ) of the soul’ 103 . It can well be argued that Plotinus paraphrased 
the expression soma physikon organikon by the words organon physi- 
kon . 104 In De partibus animalium Aristotle says exactly the same in 
different words, when he observes that fire or heat is the most service¬ 
able (i)7CT|peTiKCOTaTOv) of all bodies, and has the function which the 
saw or drill has for the carpenter. 105 The same idea determines De 
generatione et conruptione II 9, where Aristotle blames the materialists 
for attributing ‘too instrumental powers’ to the ordinary elements. 
For they disregard the most important principle of explanation, ‘the 
essential form’. Their explanation of the generation of things in 
nature can be compared with the view that a saw and a drill produce 


102 R. Bolton, ‘Aristotle’s definition of the soul. De anima, II, 1-3’, Phronesis 23 
(1978) 275 n. 6. But Bolton opts for the standard view ‘a body with organs’, 
because ‘412a28-b4 strongly supports it’. I noted in chapter 2 that M.C. Nussbaum, 
‘The text of Aristotle’s De anima , Essays on Aristotle’s De anima, ed. by M.C. Nuss¬ 
baum and A. Oksenberger Rorty (Oxford 1992) 6 has the remarkable double inter¬ 
pretation: ‘a natural tool-like body, or body equipped with useful tool-like parts’. 

103 This hypothesis was presented earlier in G. Reale, A.P. Bos, II trattato Sul 
cosmo per Alessandro attribuito ad Aristotele (Milano 1995) 288. 

104 Cf. Plot. Enn. IV 3 [27] 21, 15-17: El ouv Korea to 7capd5eiYga to too 
K\)pepvriTo\) too £v8\)vto<; 7tpo<; tov oiaxa GeijieGa Tqv \|n>x'n v ev tco acbpaTi eivai ax; ev 
opyavcp (poaiKtp (Throughout this chapter Plotinus is strongly influenced by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias.) Besides Arist. Anim. II 1, Plotinus clearly has Anim. I 3, 
407bl3-26 in mind 

105 Part. anim. II 7, 652b9-16. 
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a bed. 106 But indeed the elements in themselves act on each other 
in a way which is inferior to that of instruments. 107 So Aristotle is 
not saying here that a natural body does not possess instrumental 
powers, but that it does not possess them if it does not serve a soul- 
principle. 

As a curiosity, we can add that on one occasion Eusebius of 
Caesarea quotes Plotinus as rendering the definition of the soul in De 
anima by soma psychikon organikon. 108 

Taking all the information into account, we must conclude that 
the words soma physikon organikon in Aristotle refer to a special body 
within the visible body of a living creature, and specifically to the 
pneumatikon soma or pneuma (or its analogues in lower kinds of 
animals and plants 109 ). In that case Aristotle means that the entire 
mass of the vegetable, animal, or human body which is taken in as 
food and integrated in the embryo is the matter which is processed 
by the soul’s instrument (i.e. pneuma) to form the shell of the fine- 
material pneuma. 110 Inasmuch as Aristotle holds that ‘the dynamis of 
every soul has something of the astral element’, 111 he can also argue 


106 Gener. corr. II 9, 335b29-336al4. In 336al we read: ’'Eti 5e mi xac; Suvapeic; 
(X7coSi56aoi xoi<; atogaat, 8i* aq yevvcoai, Xiav opyaviKcbc; (with variant 6pY<xvim<;), 
dupaipouvxec; xr\v mxa xo ei8o<; aixiav (text C. Mugler 1966). C.J.F. Williams, 
Aristotle's De generatione et corruptione, transl. with notes (Cambridge 1982) 185 is 
right saying that the text is difficult. But we can understand the criticism that the 
pre-Socratics gave the elementary bodies a function as ‘instrument’ without 
indicating a user of this instrument 

107 Gener. corr. II 9, 336al2: aXka tcgx; kivei oux opcbaiv, oxi xetpov r\ xa opyava. 
For C.J.F. Williams (1982) 185 this passage is even more thorny than the previous 
one. But clearly Aristotle means that a real instrument, in the hand of a craftsman, 
functions in a measured way. 

108 Eus. P.E. XV 10, 1, where Plot. Enn. IV 7 [2], 8 5 , 4-5 is cited. It may be that 
Eusebius here has used Eustochius’ text edidon. Cf. E. des Places, Eusebe de Cesaree, 
La preparation euangelique, limes XTV-XV (Paris 1987) 293. 

109 Precisely the fact that Aristotle wants to give a definition of soul which 
includes the soul of plants means that he cannot talk about pneuma , but must use 
the general term ‘instrumental body’ to denote the ‘body which receives the soul’. 
In Anima. II 8, 420b20 he clearly presupposes the doctrine of pneuma as the source 
of vital heat and refers to the Parva naturalia for a more detailed account. 

110 This is the problem which Aristode deals with in Gener. anim. II 1, 733b23ff. 
Cf. A.L. Peck, Aristotle, Generation of animals lix: ‘It is this pneuma , and the substance 
((pUGic;) in the pneuma , which is the vehicle of Soul, and it is pneuma which Soul uses 
as its “instrument”, through which it brings about kivt|oi<;, both in moving the full- 
grown body and in “moving”, i.e. developing the embryo. Here, then, we have 
reached the heart of the business: pneuma is the last physical term of the series: 
pneuma is the immediate instrument of Soul, and it is through pneuma first of all 
that Soul expresses itself. 

111 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-31. 
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that the celestial spheres (partly) bring about everything that comes 
to be and passes away 112 . 

Note, too, that the body of which the soul is the first entelechy 
must obviously be present for the soul from the time of conception. 
This is another reason to reject the reading ‘equipped with organs’, 
since there are no distinct organs in the embryonic phase, let alone 
that the soul can be called the entelechy of the fully grown body of a 
horse or a human being, of which there is no sign at the time of 
conception. 113 If soul is present as the first entelechy in a fertilized 
egg, and the soul is inseparably linked with a soma organikon , the soma 
organikon cannot be a ‘body equipped with organs’ but must be a 
special ‘instrumental organ’. 114 . 


De anima III 10 also presupposes an ‘organon somatikon’ of the soul 

I have now interpreted the definition of the soul in De anima II 1 on 
the basis of the theory of De motu animalium , chapter 10 about pneuma 
as the soul’s ‘instrument’ in animals and human beings. This 
approach is supported by De anima III 10, where Aristotle accepts 
exactly the same theory that he used in De motu animalium . 115 The 
subject in III 10 is the activity of locomotion as a result of orexis . 116 
This complex phenomenon requires the distinction of three factors: 


112 Cf. Damascius, In Phd. 180, 22-23 (Norvin) = Arist. Philos, fr. 22b Ross; 854 
Gigon. 

113 Gener. anim. II 6, 741 b37 says clearly that the parts of the embryo are 
differentiated by pneuma , i.e. the ensouled pneuma exists before the various organs 
or instrumental parts of the visible body: Siopi^exai 8e xa jLiepr] xcov ^cpcov Tiveopaxi. 
Cf II 4, 740b29-34: f| xfj q OpeTtxiKrjq xp'ox'H^ Sovapiq ... xP co f L ^ :vr l °i° v opyavon; 
0ep(xoxr|xi mi \j/\)xp6xrixi... cruvioxrioi xo cpuoei yiyvogevov. Cf. on this A. Code, ‘Soul 
as efficient cause in Aristotle’s Embryology', Philos. Topics 15 (1987) 51-59; repr. in 
L.P. Gerson (ed.) Aristotle. Critical Assessments (London 1999) vol. II 297-304, p. 301. 

114 C. Witt, ‘Hylomorphism in Aristotle’, Apeiron 22 (1989) 141-158 formulates 
the dilemma of J.L. Ackrill on p. 155: ‘if an organ can perform its function, then it 
is alive, and if it cannot, then it is not an animal part strictly speaking’, and then 
feebly proposes: ‘I resolve this dilemma of Ackrill’s by arguing that the parts of an 
animal are not alive in the same way that the composite is; in fact they are only 
potentially alive’. 

115 See earlier P. Gohlke, Die Entstehung der aristotelischen Prinzipienlehre (Tubin¬ 
gen 1954) 57-63; 87-91. 

116 This is anticipated in Anim. I 3, 406b24: "O^ox; 8’ o\)% ouxco (paivexai Kiveiv r\ 
\|n)XT| xo ^(pov, aXXa 8ia Ttpoaipeaeax; xivot; mi vorioeax;. In his commentary ad loc. 
G. Rodier (1900) vol. II 87-90 makes it clear how many problems the traditional 
interpretation of Aristotle has with the theory of the movement of living creatures. 
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(1) that which causes movement; (2) the instrument by which 
movement is brought about; and (3) that which is moved. 117 That 
which is moved, (3), is the concrete living creature. That which 
causes movement, (1), is (a) the object of desire and (b) the desiring 
subject. But Aristotle goes on to add: ‘The instrument by which 
desire produces movement (2), must be somatic’. 118 This passage has 
often been dismissed as inconsistent with the rest of De anima. But 
the words which directly follow it: 816 ev xoiq Koivoiq acbpaxoq koci 
\|n)Xnq epyoiq Gccoprixeov ne pi auxcov, clearly show that Aristotle finds 
his deepest motive here for taking a different view of the soul from 
Plato. In a recent article M. Canto-Sperber has lucidly demonstrated 
that De anima III 9-11 agrees entirely with the position of De motu 
animalium . 119 

The traditional hylomorphistic interpretation of Aristotle’s psycho¬ 
logy by Alexander of Aphrodisias is based on his refusal to interpret 
orexis as an aspect of a body. 120 He regards ‘the striving and desiring 
dynamis of the soul’ purely as a power of the incorporeal soul. This is 
a throwback to a Platonistic view of the soul, though Alexander 
accepts that the soul is not self-moving but unmoved. 

We have to conclude that Aristotle in De anima adopts entirely the 
same view of the movement of a living creature as in the broader 
exposition of De motu animalium , where he holds pneuma to be the 
instrument of the soul. Moreover, De anima II 8 explicitly uses 
the concept of pneuma as the vehicle of vital heat. 121 A serious 


117 Anim. Ill 10, 433bl3. ^ 

118 Anim. Ill 10, 433bl9: (b 8e Kivei opyavcp f| ope^iq, ri8r| xouxo ocopaxiKOv ecmv. 
Cf. C. Lefevre (1972) 165-167; J.B. Skemp, ‘"Ope^iq in De anima III, 10’, G.E.R. 
Lloyd; G.E.L. Owen (eds) Aristotle on mind and the senses 181-189. The definition of 
anger as xou 7tepi xr^v xapSiav aipaxo<; r\ Bepgoo in Anim. I 1, 403a31 effectively 
presupposes the same doctrine of pneuma. Likewise in I 3, 406b24-26. 

119 M. Canto-Sperber, ‘Mouvement des animaux et motivation humaine dans le 
livre III du De anima d’Aristote’, Etudes philos. (janv. 1997) 59-96, 60 ff. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, however, she interprets xo opeKXiKov as ‘faculte desirante’, although Aristotle 
says emphatically in De anima III 10, 433bl6 that the opexxiKov should be explained 
as Kivouv K<xi xivoopevov and that xo opexxiKov itself is therefore the organon 
somatikon (b Kivei rj ope^u; (433bl9). Because xo opeKXiKov is described in 433bl6 as 
kivoov xai Kivoopevov, we shall have to follow E. Barbotin and read in Anim. Ill 10, 
433a21: ev 8tj xi xo kivoov rcpckov xo opexxov and not opeKXiKov, as W.D. Ross and 
M. Canto 61 propose. On this passage, see M. Canto-Sperber, ‘Le role de 
Timagination dans la philosophic aristotelicienne de faction’, C. Viano (ed.), Corps 
et ame (Paris 1996) 444 with n. 3. 

120 Alex. Aphrod. Anim. 106, 15-17: eaxi 8e f| oppr|xiicri xai r\ opexxocri Sovapiq 

xr\(; xaB’ r\v xa £cba Kiveixai. aoxrj yap xoi<; £(poi<; xfjc; oixeiaq Kivf|aecoq aixia. 

121 Anim. II 8, 420b20-21. 
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consideration of these texts cannot take De anima as the crown 
witness for a conception completely incompatible with the bio¬ 
philosophy of the biological works. 


The passage which has encouraged the mistake: De anima II1, 412b 1-4 

Anyone who reads the text of De anima II 1 up to 412b 1 cannot take 
‘organikon in 412a28 to mean anything but ‘instrumental’. Why, 
then, has everybody always opted for the interpretation ‘equipped 
with organs’? The answer was already given by R. Bolton, whom I 
quoted above as saying: ‘412a28-b4 strongly supports it’ 122 . It cannot 
be denied that this passage seems to justify the traditional explana¬ 
tion. The text says: ‘The parts of plants are also instruments {organa), 
but in a very basic sense, etc.’. 123 Because Aristotle speaks about parts 
of a plant as 'organa , scholars were apt to interpret the soma organikon 
mentioned earlier as referring to a ‘ soma consisting of instrumental 
parts’. But the preceding passage is not about parts of a body but 
about an entire body which is organikon. And we have already esta¬ 
blished that Aristotle never used ‘ organikon in the sense of ‘equipped 
with organs’ but always in the sense of ‘instrumental’, ‘serving as an 
instrument’. If I am right in this point, the conclusion must be that 
there is something strange in the reasoning of 412b 1-4. This may be 
due to a transition in Aristotle’s train of thought which is not evident 
to us at first sight. But it may also be that these lines form a later 
addition 

If Aristotle in fact said that the soul is to be defined as the first 
entelechy of a natural body which potentially possesses life and is 
instrumental for the soul, he meant that the soul of, for instance, a 
human being has a special soul-body which is its instrument for 
moving the arms and legs and turning the head etc. But this special 
soul-body is also the soul’s instrument for hearing and seeing and 


122 R. Bolton (1978) 275 n. 6. 

123 Anim. II 1, 412bl-4: ’'Opyava 8e ml toc tgov (pnxcov pept|, aXXa mvie^cbq arc^a, 
oiov to cpbAAov rcepimpTuoo aKemapa, to 8e rcepimprctov mpTtob • ai 8e p(£ai tco 
GT opaxi avaXoyov apcpco yap eXkei rnv Tpocpr|v. Cf. Gener. anim. I 2, 716a23: ercel 8e 
8ovd(xei Suopicrcai ml epycp tivi, Sercai 8e rcpoq naoav epyaalav opyavcov, opyava 8e 
Taiq Sovapeot toc |iepr| tov ocbjiaToq, where it is emphatically stipulated that the 
parts of the (visible) body are ‘instruments’. Cf. also I 4, 717al2: tgjv arcepfiaTiKGjv 
opyavcov and Inc. anim. 15, 713a4: xd ev tco by pep veoGTim, ooa abx a>v 8i’ opyavcov 
TTjv £7il too bypob TtoieiTai tt^v 7topeiav. 
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tasting, for which the soul also uses eyes and ears and tongue. The 
soul itself, by means of its instrumental body, produces the entire 
concrete visible body with all its parts, each of which has its own task 
and function. 

We could therefore surmise that Aristotle took the special soul- 
body to be the soul’s instrument par excellence , and, next, regarded all 
parts of the visible body as instruments of the substantial unity of 
soul-principle-and-soul-body. In the same way Aristotle called the 
hand the instrument of instruments. 124 For the hand is able to take 
and use a wide range of instruments. 125 It may be that Aristotle fol¬ 
lowed this line of reasoning. We could conjecture that Aristotle had 
these considerations in his mind and then realized that the relation 
of the soul as user and operator of the visible body (by means of its 
instrumental body) was immediately clear with regard to human be¬ 
ings and animals, but not with regard to plants. However, he wanted 
to involve the entire plant world in his discussion, because he regar¬ 
ded the anima sensitiva and the anima rationalis as founded in the 
anima vegetativa. The train of thought would then run as follows: 

(a) the soul is the first entelechy of a natural body which poten¬ 
tially possesses life and is instrumental for the soul; 

[(b) By means of this instrumental body the soul uses all parts of 
the visible body as instruments.] 

(c) And this applies [not only to the visible bodies of human 
beings and animals but] also to those of plants: the parts of plants, 
too, are instruments [namely of an anima vegetativa] , but in a very 
basic sense, for instance the leaf protects the pericarp and the peri¬ 
carp the fruit. And the roots are the analogue of the mouth [of 
animals and human beings]. For both take in nourishment. 

Perhaps Aristotle short-circuited the train of thought from (a) via 
(b) to (c) by omitting proposition (b). 

But this is not entirely satisfactory. We will have to consider the 
possibility that the passage 412bl-4 is a marginal addition, 126 a result 


124 Anim. Ill 8, 432al: cooxe f| \|n)XT| worcep f| xeip eoxiv* Kai yap r\ xeip opyavov 
eoxiv opyavcov. 

125 Part. anim. TV 10, 687al0: ai pev yap X £ ip e £ opyavov eiaiv. See also ibid. a20; 
bl-5. 


126 Cf. G. Picht, Aristoteles, De anima 325: ‘Der Satz uber die Organe der Pflanzen 
ist lediglich eine eingeschobene Anmerkung, die zeigen soli, dass und warum der 
Begriff ‘organischer Korper’ auch auf die Pflanzen angewendet werden kann. 
Vermutlich handelt es sich um eine jener eingeschobenen Randnotizen, wie sie 
uns im Text des Aristoteles ofter begegnen’. 
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of the preceding text being read through the eyes of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. 127 The passage may have been prompted by the term 
‘ organikori> which later on (from the time of Philo of Alexandria or 
earlier) came to be used for the bodies of animals and human beings 
differentiated by instrumental parts, but not for plants.™ A reader may 
have added the comment to make it clear that the term organikon 
soma relates analogically to plants too. 129 And De anima II 4, 416a3 
may also have inspired the addition by speaking about the analogies 
in nature between parts with comparable functions. Aristotle discus¬ 
ses organa there, but compares ‘instruments’ with their functions. 130 

The assertion in the passage 412bl-4 regarding the analogy 
between the mouth of an animal or human being and the roots of a 
plant is suitably Aristotelian. 131 But it is not Aristotelian to regard the 
root of a plant or the skin of a fruit as the instrument of a plant-soul. 
The only instrumental body used by a plant-soul is ‘vital heat’ or ‘vital 
fire’. 132 The passage in question is irrelevant here because Aristotle is 
discussing the one instrumental body by means of which the soul 
forms the visible body and all its parts and through which the soul is 
able to use the parts of this body. 133 


127 Remember that, in connection with Aristotle’s definition of the soul, there is 
no trace of the interpretation ‘equipped with organs’ before the time of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias. 

128 Cf. Philo Leg. I 4; Ebr. Ill; Opif. 102; Sacr. 98. 

129 The misinterpretation of xcbv gepdiv in 412bl8 (as ‘parts of the body’ instead 
of ‘parts of the soul’) may also have played a role. 

130 Anim. II 4, 416a3: oi) yap to aoxo Ttaai to avco mi kcxtco mi tcd rcavxi, aAA’ ax; 
r\ K£(paX,f| xcbv ^cpcov, oincix; ai pi^ai xcbv (poxcov, ei xph opyava Xeyeiv EXEpa mi 
xauxa Toiq epyoiq. H. Bonitz, Index 667a25 wrongly gives the impression that Meteor. 
IV 10, 388a20 also mentions the parts of plants as organa. Aristotle emphasizes the 
effective structure of plants in Phys. II 8, 199a24: mi ev toi<; (p\)xoi<; cpaivExai Ta 
a\)g(p£povTa yiyvopcva npoq to xctax;, oiov toc cpoAAa xfj<; too mprcob Evem GK£itr|<;. 
aSox’ ... mi xa (poxa xa cpuXXa (7toi£i) Evcm xcbv mprccbv mi xa<; p(£a<; ook avco 
mx(o xf \c, xpotpqc; and b9: mi ev xoiq (poxoiq eveoxi to evekcx too, qxxov 8e 8iqp0p(oxai. 
It is clear in 199a24-29 that leaves and roots are products of the growing plant, that is 
to say, of the soul in combination with its instrumental body, which is the efficient 
cause of nourishment. 

131 Cf. Iuv. 1, 468a9: dva^oyov yap Eiaiv ai pi^ai xoi<; (poxoiq mi to KaXongEvov 
oxopa xoiq ^cpoiq, 5i’ oi) xqv xpotpqv xa g£v ek xr\q yrjq XapPdvEi, xa 5e 8v’ auxcbv. 

132 Cf. Part. anim. IV 10, 686b23-687a2. 

133 If we decide to regard 412bl-4 as a later addition by a reader from the time 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias or later, the passage 412al4-15: £coqv 8 e ... (pOiaiv could 
be attributed to the same reader. In both cases there is no break in the context if 
the passages are deleted. 
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A cybernetic instrumentalist psychology 

My hypothesis is therefore this: Aristotle’s main point of criticism of 
Plato is that he combined the incorporeal soul with a body without 
doing justice to the fact that the soul itself undergoes a development 
and therefore has a potentiality, a being-in-potency, which is only 
actualized in the course of time. And Plato did not postulate an 
efficient principle besides the formal and material principles. 
Aristotle noted that this leaves unexplained the entire biotic process 
which for instance a cat goes through from its earliest youth to old 
age. Aristotle therefore introduced the wholly new idea that the soul 
is inseparably connected with a very special body which is capable of 
carrying out the master plan of which the soul is the blueprint, 
because this body is directed to that end. So the special soul-body 
differs essentially from all non-ensouled natural bodies. In his defini¬ 
tion of ‘soul’ Aristotle says that the formal cause and the efficient 
cause in everything generated in the sphere of living nature, though 
clearly to be distinguished, are inextricably connected and together 
opposed to the material cause, which they transform into the visible 
body. It is this special body which as the instrumental body of an 
anima vegetativa can be referred to as ‘productive’ ( gennetikon ) and 
‘nutritive’ ( threptikon ); and if it is the instrumental body of an anima 
sensitiva as ‘sensitive’ ( aisthetikon ); and if it is the instrumental body of 
an anima locomotiva 2 & ‘appetitive’ ( orektikon ). Aristotle explains these 
different terms with reference to different degrees of ‘purity’ of pneu- 
ma. This conception is not hylomorphistic in the traditional sense. It 
is best described as ‘instrumentalism’, specifically ‘cybernetic instru¬ 
mentalism’. 134 


This hypothesis has a number of consequences. 

(1) For Aristotle an ensouled being is not just the fully formed, 
later the fully grown animal, but the sperm (seed) of animals or the 
fruit (of a plant) is already an entity with soul. 135 For both the sperm 


134 True enough, Aristotle interpreted the soul’s relation to its instrumental bo¬ 
dy ‘hylomorphistically’. But he added the important proviso that the ‘form’ should 
perhaps be compared with ‘the sailor’ of a ship (Anim. II 1, 413a8-9). One could in 
fact speak of ‘hylomorphistic instrumentalism’. But in view of the misunder¬ 
standings connected with the term ‘hylomorphism’ during seventeen centuries, it 
seems better not to use this term for Aristode’sjpsychology for the time being. 

135 Cf. Gener. anim. II 3, 736a33: o\)8ev yap f|xxov xa xe craeppaxa mi xa Kufjpaxa 
xa>v £(pcov xa>v (puxov. The same is implied in Anim. II 1, 412b25-27: eoxi 8e on xo 
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and the fruit are capable of growing by absorbing food and trans¬ 
forming the absorbed food in such a way that various parts of a visible 
body become distinguishable and recognizable, and so can be used 
for activities of the soul. Aristotle infers from this that sperm must 
necessarily contain the nutritive soul but, when it is the sperm of 
animals or human beings, also, the higher parts of the soul, although 
still in potentiality. 

By contrast, those who believe that the soul is the entelechy of a 
body ‘equipped with organs’ must postulate that sperm and embryos 
are not with soul and do not possess life. 136 But in that case Aristotle’s 
De generatione animalium must be left out of consideration altogether. 
For Aristotle holds that discharged semen is the somatic vehicle of a 
soul-principle and it does not become a living creature by being 
connected with menstrual blood but menstrual blood is the first 
matter to which the psychic pneuma of the sperm gives form in 
accordance with the structural plan which the soul is. 

(2) However, the soul is present in sperm (of animals and men) 
only as a ‘first entelechy’, as if it were in a dormant state (cf. Anim. II 
1, 412a24): the higher functions or parts of the soul are not yet 
manifest, but appear only in later phases, when the pneuma has 
turned the absorbed food into suitable and manageable, integrated 
parts of its own body, so that the soul’s activities can be realized. 

(3) Aristotle can therefore speak about an ‘ensouled body’ in two 
distinct senses: (a) in the primary sense it denotes the psychic body 
which is pneuma or its analogon; and as regards the supralunary 
sphere, it is the psychic body which is ether; (b) in the secondary 



Kocp7t6<; to Suvdgei xoiovSl ocopa. There, too, Aristotle states explicitly that sperm 
possesses soul. This is unacceptable to the traditional hylomorphistic explanation. 

136 This is in fact stated by Philop. In De anim. 209, 16. He there interprets ocopa 
opyaviKOv as awpa Suopyavcopevov. A.E. Taylor, Aristotle (1919; repr. New York 
1955) 76 explains Aristotle’s definition as follows: ‘What the “organic body” is to 
the embryo out of which it has grown, that soul is to the body itself. As the embryo 
grows into the actual living body, so the living body grows into a body exhibiting 
the actual directing presence of mind’. But Taylor should have realized that if the 
embryo possesses soul, the soul at this stage can only be the soul of an ‘organic 
body in potency . W.K.C. Guthrie, vol. VI 283 gets tangled up in the same problem: 
‘When a body potentially alive (furnished with the necessary organs etc.) exists in 
actuality, soul (life) is its form or entelechy’, with n. 1: ‘This is not to suggest that 
the organic body ever exists potentially...’. Taylor and Guthrie allege falsely that 
Aristode could define a ‘house’ as ‘the form of stones and beams of which a shelter 
is made against the weather’. An equally strange formulation is found in T. Irwin, 
Aristotle's first principles (Oxford 1988) 285: ‘It follows that only the body of an actual 
living organism is potentially alive’. Cf. also J. Whiting (1992) 88. 
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sense it denotes the visible body which possesses soul through the 
presence and operation of both soul and pneuma or the vital heat 137 . 
The difference between the soul and pneuma is that pneuma (or its 
analogon in plants) realizes in matter the immaterial form of which 
the soul is the blueprint and that it is the corporeal vehicle of the 
sensitive and intellective function of the soul of animals and human 
beings. 138 Aristotle thus laid the foundation for the ‘hylic pluralism’ 
of the Stoa, which distinguished pneuma (as the formative, ensouling 
body) from the visible body composed of all elements. 

So if we put the problematic lines De anima II 1, 412bl-4 for a mo¬ 
ment between brackets, we can observe that Aristotle in 412b4-6 sums 
up his argument so far by concluding that ‘if we are to give a general 
characterization which applies to every soul’, this must be: ‘[the soul 
is] the first entelechy of a natural body which is its instrument’. 


The substantial unity of the soul and its instrumental body 

Aristotle immediately goes on to claim that the soul and its (instru¬ 
mental) body are one, just as in the object made of beeswax its form 
and the beeswax are one 139 . Whereas Plato had seen the living crea¬ 
ture as the (unnatural) composition of an immaterial soul and the 
material body, Aristotle conceived of everything that lives as a compo¬ 
sition of a material body and a vitalizing principle, which he presents 
as the unity of an immaterial soul-principle and a soma which is the 


nr|5ev 
(xev i(p 

TcpoanetpvKevai. 

138 Cf. the texts in Motu anim. 10; Part. anim. II 7, 652b9-16 and Anim. Ill 10, 
433M5-19. 

139 Aristode may be referring here to the impression of a seal in wax, an image 
which he often uses. Cf. W.S. Hett 69; I.J.M. van den Bergh 96; D.W. Hamlyn; 
G.E.R. Lloyd, ‘Aspects of the relationship between Aristotle’s psychology and his 
zoology’, M.C. Nussbaum; A. Oksenberg Rorty (eds), Essays (Oxford 1992) 147-167, 
148 and Anim. II 12, 424al9, where Aristode mentions a orjjiEiov of a signet ring in 
wax. See also III 11, 435a2; a9. But in Gener. anim. I 21, 729bl5 he uses a different 
image: ouk eoxiv ek xovxcdv xo yiyvogEvov ev, aAA’ r\ oinox; ox; ek xob xekxovo*; mi 
^oAod r\ kAivti, r\ ox; ek xob Knpob mi xob £i'5o\)<; f| o<patpa. A. Preus, ‘Science and 
philosophy in Aristotle’s Generation of animals, J. Hist. Biol. 3 (1970) 12 comments 
here: ‘Aristotle simply reminds us of the distinctions made elsewhere {de Anima II 
1, 412b7-9; Physics VII 3, 245bll, et a/.)’; Phys. VII 3, 245b9: xo pcv yap oxtipaxi^ojiE- 
vov ... o\) AeyogEv ekeivo e£ ov eoxiv, oiov ... xriv 7n)pap(8a Krjpov ... . Gael. Ill 7, 
305b30: ek xov auxou Krjpoo yiyvoix’ av o<paipa mi Kt)po<;. 


137 Aristotle makes this very explicit in Motu anim. 10, 703a36-b2: dkru 
8eiv ev Emoxco Eivai \j/\)xt|v, aAA’ ev xivi dtpxfi too acopaxoq ooariq xaAAa £t]v 
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instrument of the soul. If the unity of the soul and its instrumental 
body is therefore a ‘composite substance’, the concrete living crea¬ 
ture is a ‘composite substance’ in the second degree. 

In a way which is completely consistent with this explanation, Aris¬ 
totle supports the unity of the soul and its instrumental body with the 
example of ‘the axe’. 140 He emphatically presents the axe as an in¬ 
strument (organon). And he proposes that we should think of this 
instrument as a ‘natural body’. 141 In my view, this continuation is a 
compelling reason to conclude that Aristotle’s definition of the soul 
in 412b5 also speaks about a ‘natural body’ as an instrument 
( organon) and not as ‘equipped with organs’. An axe is in fact an 
‘instrument’ and is definitely not ‘equipped with instruments’. 142 The 
point of this example is to make it clear that the axe’s ‘axeness’ and 
its material body are inseparable. Without ‘axeness’ the material 
would not be an axe-body but at most a wax figure in the form of an 
axe. Aristotle is therefore saying that the ‘natural body’ which is the 
vehicle of the soul stops being the ‘instrumental soul-body’ if it is not 
connected with the soul, but that separating the soul from its 
instrumental body is just as impossible as separating axeness from an 
axe. Hence I infer that Aristotle is saying here that the ‘natural body’ 
which is the vehicle of the soul stops being the ‘instrumental soul- 
body’ when it is not connected with the soul. A ball made of beeswax 
also stops being a ball and is just beeswax again when it loses the 
form of a ball 143 . 


140 Anim. II 1, 412bll-17. 

141 Anim. II, 1, 412bll-12: KocBarcep ei ti tcov opyavcov (puaucov f]v ocoga, oiov 
7teA,eK\)<;. In Gener. anim. II 1, 734b28 the axe is also an example of an organon. J. 
Whiting (1992) 91 claims wrongly: ‘What the hypothesis that the axe is a natural 
body adds is the requirement that the axe be capable of chopping on its own 
(italics byJ.W.). 

142 We could say that for Aristotle an axe is a soma technikon organikon. Philop. In 
De anim. 219, 15 and 220, 3 acknowledges that an axe is an organikon soma, but 
states that the entelechy of an axe is not a soul because an axe is not a physikon soma 
(which he specifies in 220, 36 as an empsychon soma). But iron and wood are most 
certainly ‘natural bodies’. However, they are not ‘instrumental for a soul’. 

143 This different approach to Aristotle’s psychology removes the pseudo¬ 
problem formulated by j. Ackrill, “Aristotle’s definitions of psyche ’ (1972-1973) and 
raised byj. Whiting, ‘Living bodies’, M.C. Nussbaum; A. Oksenberg Rorty (eds), 
Essays (Oxford 1992) on p. 78: ‘... some commentators have denied that any of an 
animal’s matter can survive the loss of soul. On their view, Socrates’ corpse is not 
composed of any of the same matter as was its living ancestor; when Socrates dies, 
his matter (namely the flesh and blood which constitute his bodily parts) is 
destroyed and is immediately replaced by the matter of his corpse’. 
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The unity of the parts of the soul with the instrumental body 

So far Aristotle has discussed the inseparable unity of the soul and its 
instrumental body in general. What follows is very problematical. 
Aristotle states:, ‘What we have just said must also be considered for 
the parts.’ 144 And because he immediately gives the examples of ‘the 
eye’ and ‘eyesight’, and goes on to draw a contrast between a sensitive 
part of the body and the entire body which is the vehicle of sensation 
(412b23-25), all translators conclude that these ‘parts’ refer to the 
parts of the ‘natural body’ (in the sense of the visible body) 145 . 

But the relevance of such a continuation of the argument remains 
unclear. The philosophical relevance at least of the passage 412b 17- 
413a3 would be nil in this way. For while Aristotle starts his argument 
by speaking about an ‘eye’, he wants to establish something about 
‘the entire body which is the vehicle of the capacity for sensation’ 
(412b25). So he is not concerned with a part of the body but with the 
entire body that is aisthetikon and with aisthesis as a whole. And the 
entire body that is aesthetikon in combination with aisthesis as a whole 
form the part of the soul which is called the anima sensitiva. Aristotle is 
concerned here with sensation as ‘part of the soul’, and the way in 
which it is inseparable from an instrumental body. In fact, Aristotle 
says in the conclusion of the passage 412bl7-413a3: ‘So it is clear the 
soul is inseparable from its body, or certain parts of it (i.e. the soul), if 
it has parts’. 146 Here, then, he is speaking about the ‘parts of the soul 
and moreover he seems to suggest that he is drawing the conclusion 
that some parts of the soul do not occur separately from the body on 
the basis of the foregoing. 

That he regarded the theme of ‘parts of the soul’ as important 
Aristotle had already made clear in De anima I 1, where he had said: 
in the first place we must determine to what category the soul 

144 Anim. II 1, 412bl7-18: Oecopeiv 5e rai £7ti xwv pepcbv 5ei to Xe^Oev. 

145 Thus G. Rodier (1900): ‘parties [de l’organisme]; P. Gohlke (1947): ‘die 
Korperteile’; P. Siwek (1954): ‘partium [organismi]J. Tricot (1959): ‘aux parties 
du corps vivant’; W. Theiler (1959): ‘an den Korperteilen’; E. Barbotin (1966): ‘les 
differentes parties du corps’; likewise R. Bodeus (1993); R.D. Hicks, W.S. Hett, 
W.D. Ross, D.W. Hamlyn and J.A. Smith: ‘the parts of the body’; I.J.M. van den 
Berg: ‘our bodily parts’ ; G. Movia (1979) ‘alle parti corporee’; H. Seidl (1995): 
‘auch bei den (Korper-)Teilen’. M. Bastit, ‘Qu’est-ce qu’une partie de lame pour 
Aristote?’, C. Viano (ed.) Corps et time (Paris 1996) 14 does not mention this passage 
in a list of the places relevant to this subject. 

146 Anim. II 1, 413a3-5: "On pev ouv ouk ecmv f| xcopioxii too acopaxoq, r\ 
peprj xiva auTTiq, ei pepioxfi rcetpoicev, ouk a8r|Xov. Aristotle thus summarizes his 
preceding argument in 412b6-l7 and bl7-413a3. 
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belongs and whether it should be counted among the things that are 
potential or entelechy; but subsequently also whether the soul is 
divided or undivided, and whether the entire soul has the same eidos 
or not. 147 And when he refers back to De anima in De sensibus , he 
condenses its content as follows: ‘The soul in itself has already been 
dealt with and its faculties which go with each part of it’. 148 

So we should seriously consider that ‘the parts’ mentioned by Aris¬ 
totle in 412b 18 also refer to ‘the parts of the soul . This is not wholly 
absurd, because Aristotle can also speak about the ‘sensitive part of 
the soul’. We speak of ‘a living creature’, he says elsewhere, only 
when it possesses ‘the sensitive part of the soul’. 149 This means that, 
in Aristotle’s view, an animal does not differ from a plant because the 
living creature possesses certain extra parts of the visible body but 
more parts of the soul If Aristotle merely means that the relationship 
of the eye to eyesight is the same as the relationship of the entire 
human (animal) body to its soul, this is a rather trivial and superflu¬ 
ous remark in the progression of the argument. Moreover, Aristotle is 
saying it in a very complicated way. His remark that ‘not that which 
has lost soul can be described as potentially living but that which 
possesses soul’ is difficult to place. And his conclusion about ‘parts of 
the soul’ in 413a3-5 is very curious. 

Therefore, I want to examine whether the passage II 1, 412bl7- 
413a3 can be understood as an attempt on Aristotle’s part to show 
that ‘parts of the soul’, too, do not and cannot occur ‘without soma 
(except for pure intellectuality), including the parts which are not mani¬ 
fest from the beginning of the existence of an animal or a human being. For 
this is an evident problem for Aristotle: if the initial phase of every 
living creature is vegetative and indicates only the presence of the 
nutritive soul, it can be easily argued that the nutritive soul forms an 
inseparable unity with an instrumental body, which Aristotle holds to 
be present in the sperm. But in what way can the sensitive soul and 
the rational soul be said to be connected with an instrumental body? 

The starting-point was Aristotle’s proposition that the soul could 
and must be understood as the ‘first entelechy of a natural body 
which potentially possesses life and is instrumental’. The question 

147 Anim. I 1, 402a23-b2; cf. II 2, 413b24-27. 

148 Sens. 1, 436al: ’Ercei 5e 7iepi Ka0’ abxrw 8ubpioxai rcpoxepov mi rcepi 

Svvapecov emoxr|<; mxa popiov avxfjc;.... 

149 Gener. anim. II 3, 736a30: £a>ov 5’ eaxi mxa xo popiov xrjq xo 

aia0r)xiKOv. Cf. Anim. II 2, 413b2. 
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Aristotle wants to deal with now can be rephrased as: given the pro¬ 
position that the soul is the entelechy of such a soma, to what extent is 
the sensitive part of the soul which forms part of a human or animal 
soul also the entelechy of the soul’s natural instrumental body in the 
phase in which the living creature does not yet manifest itself as a 
sensitive creature? 

To explain this, Aristotle again uses the image of an organon , but 
now a more subtle organon than an axe. He introduces the example 
of the eye, a part of the body which serves the sensitive soul 150 and 
which differs significantly from an axe in that it can be designated 
and recognized as an eye, even if it temporarily fails to perform the 
function of seeing. This means that the function of sight is inextric¬ 
ably connected with the material entity which the eye is, even if this 
function is not actualized. Although in that case the eye does not 
perform the function of seeing, this does not make it the same as a 
dead eye or a fake eye. The eye of somebody who is asleep is not an 
eye of which seeing is the actualized function, but neither is it an eye 
that has a broken relationship with seeing, nor does seeing occur 
without the eye. The material eye is and remains the sensory organ 
for seeing, even when seeing is not realized. 

This example helps Aristotle to show that he can maintain his 
formula that the soul is the entelechy of a natural body and is insep¬ 
arable from this natural body, even against the objection that the 
instrumental body of the soul in the embryonic phase does not seem 
in any way to be the instrumental body of the sensitive soul, let alone 
of the soul that effects motion. In other words: the soma physikon 
which is the instrument of the soul is active from its very first phase as 
the soma gennetikon, i.e. as the soul’s instrument for differentiating the 
matter supplied by menstrual blood and food and thus for producing 
the visible body of a plant or animal or human being. But if it is the 
soma physikon organikon of the soul of a human being, it is not from 
the outset the soma kinetikon , i.e. the entity which moves arms and 

150 Aristotle briefly puts forward the hypothetical case that the eye is a living 
creature ( zoion ), i.e. an entity possessing life at least on the level of sensation. The 
case is purely hypothetical because the eye cannot possibly be a living creature. 
Indeed, according to Aristotle the eye does not ‘see’ or possess ‘sight’. Only the 
soul ‘sees’ and ‘possesses sight’, but not without a soma organikon , which is the 
vehicle of sensation. Aristotle is referring to this when he speaks in Anim. II 1, 
412b25 about to oXov aa>pa to aioOriTiKov. This is pneuma in animals and human 
beings (cf. Gener. anim. II, 6, 743b32-744bl 1). And seeing is not possible in every 
part of the visible body, but only in the eyes as the instrumental parts of the visible 
body whose task it is to see. 
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legs, or the soma orektikon , i.e. the vehicle of desire; but it is potentially 
the soma kinetikon and the soma orektikon . And the soul-parts of sen¬ 
sation, motion and desire are inseparable from the soma organikon. 

Aristotle argues this explicitly in De generatione animalium II 3, when 
he says that sperm and embryos not yet separated from the body of 
the father or the mother possess the anima nutritiva only potentially 
and only actualize it when they take in food independently. In this 
phase all embryos are like plants. Only at a later stage are the anima 
sensitiva and the anima intellectuals also realized. 151 And the soul-parts 
of sensation and desire are inseparable from the instrumental body. 

We should bear in mind here that, in Aristotle’s view, even the 
potential for intellectuality, as part of the human soul, may thus be 
conveyed somatically in the act of conception, even if the realization 
of this potential of the soul involves the realization of an activity 
which does not need an instrumental body. 

The hypothetical example of a living creature (an eye) with only a 
partial sensory faculty (namely sight) is now transposed by Aristotle to 
the soul-part of sensation and the entire instrumental soma which is 
the vehicle of the anima sensitiva . 152 For just as sight is inseparable 
from the eye (in the hypothetical example), so sensation as a whole is 
inseparable from the body which is the vehicle of sensation. 153 Here 
again the traditional explanation has eagerly identified the expres¬ 
sion ‘the body which is the vehicle of the faculty of sensation’ with 
the visible body of animal and man 154 . But once again this is very 
un-Aristotelian. For the eye and ear or leg and foot are not the seat 
of the soul, but the soul is located in a central place, the heart, as we 
saw in chapter 10 of De motu animalium. 155 But eyes and ears are 


151 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b8-14. See in particular bl2: rcpcoxov pev yap amvx’ 
eoiKe C,r\v xa xoiauxa <puxoo fUov. btogevax; 8e 8fjX,ov oxi Kai Ttepi xri^ aioGrixuaiq 
X,£Kxeov yvxik Kai nepi voTyrucfjq. 

152 On this theme, see at greater length A.P. Bos, ‘Het gehele lichaam dat 
waarnemingsvermogen bezit (Arist. De anima II 1, 412b24-25)’, Alg. Ned. Tijdsch. v. 
Wijsb. 91 (1999) 112-128. 

153 Anim. II 1, 412b22-25: Aei 5f| Xapeiv xo en\ pepcnx; e(p’ otan) xou £covxo<; 
acbgaxoc;- avaAoyov yap e'xei ox; to gepoq rcpoc; xo pepoq, ooxcoq f| otai ai'aGr|ai<; rcpoq xo 
oXov acbpa xo aiaOrixiKov, f| xoiooxov (A. Jannone 1966). 

154 See alsoj. Whiting (1992) 77-78. Anim. I 5, 409b2 is not a counter-example. 
Aristotle describes there the very special theory of sensation held by Democritus, 
who presented the entire visible body as involved in sensation. Cf. D.K. 68 B 135 
and W.K.C. Guthrie, A history of Greek philosophy vol. II (Cambridge 1965) 442, and 
Demokritos. Stofjes in het zonlicht, translated by R. Ferwerda (Amsterdam 1998). 

155 In Motu anim. 9, 702b20 the fact that xo aiaGrjxiKOV is located in the centre 


of the living creature indicates that the soul is situated there too. In Anim. I 1, 
402bl3; bl6; 4, 408al3; 5, 410b21 and 26 xo aioGrixucov always stands for a ‘part’ of 
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connected with the soul via pneuma. 155 ‘The vehicle of the faculty of 
sensation’ is for Aristotle the soma organikon 157 of an animal soul or a 
human soul, i.e. pneuma. 158 

But what is a soma organikon that is a vehicle of potential life in the 
sense of sensation? It is a soma which does not actually possess sensa¬ 
tion. But this does not mean that a body without soul meets the 
description. The only body which meets the description is a soma 
physikon organikon which possesses soul. 159 In support of this theory 
Aristotle adduces the examples of animal sperm and vegetable (seed¬ 
bearing) fruits. 160 These contain a soul-principle and a soma physikon 

the soul. Likewise aiaOrjiiKTi dpxq in 5, 411b30. The standard interpretation of 
Anim. II 1 needs to address these entirely different views of Aristotle. 

,r>6 This is also the tenor of Anim. I 4, 408M5-18. 

157 Cf. Anim. Ill 4, 429a26, which says that if the intellect were mixed with soma, 
it would also have an ‘instrument’ {organon), like the sensitive (part of the soul): 
xav opyavov ti eir|, coarcep top aia0r|xix(p. See also 429b5. 

158 Cf. Sens. 2, 438b8: oi) yap znx eaxaiou xoo oggaxoq f| \|/dxti ti xrj<; xj/oxTiq xo 
aiaOrixiKov eaxiv, aAAa 8qA.ov oxi evxoc; (on which the commentary of W.D. Ross is 
entirely inappropriate). See also Mem. 1, 450al 1: xtp rcpcoxcp aio0T|xixa). al4; 450a28: 
xcp gopico xoo ocogaxoq xcp e'xovxi a\>xf|v (sc. xqv yuxqv). 450b5: xoo Sexojievou. 
451al6-17 and 2, 453al4-24; Somn. 1, 454al6; a23; blO; bll. In 2, 455a20-26 Aris¬ 
totle talks about xo xopiov ai<T0rixf|piov, which is found in the region of the heart 
(456a4). Iuv. 3, 469al0. If we see that xo aia0r|xix6v aajga in Anim. II 1 has the 
same function as in the above mentioned texts in the Parva naturalia, we will have 
to reject the view of I. Block (1961), who claimed: ‘In the De anima the individual 
senses are the primary sense faculties and are seated in the external organs’ (sic) 
(67; cf. p. 63; 64) and who assumed a ‘radical change’ in the Parva naturalia 
compared with De anima (67). 

159 Anim. II 1, 412b25-26: ’'Eaxi 8e on xo drcopepXrjKoq xqv vj/oxtiv xo Sovdgei ov 
coaxe aXka xo exov. 

160 Anim. II 1, 412b26: xo 8e arcepga xai 6 xaprcoc; xo Suvapei xoiovSi acoga. Gener. 
anim. I 18, 724bl9 is essential to a proper understanding: arcepga 8e Kal xaprcoq 
8iacpepei xcp oaxepov xai rcpoxepov. Immediately before, in 724bl4, Aristotle states: 
arcepga 8e xo e£ agcpoxepcov xac; dpxdq exov xwv a\)v8\)aa0evxcov. (This passage 
should not be deleted, as A.L. Peck proposes. A new individual is generated only 
from sperm in this sense!) Another relevant passage is Gener. anim. II 1, 735a4-ll, 
where Aristotle asks: Iloxepov 8’ exei yvxTlv xo orcepga r\ oir, with the answer in a8: 
8f|A.ov oov oxi xai exei xat eaxi Sovagei. That is to say: sperm possesses soul and is 
potentiality for soul. Cf. II 3, 736a33-34: o\)8ev yap f|xxov xa xe a7tepgaxa xai xa 
icufjgaxa xcov ^cpcov Cfl xcov cpdxcov. Cf. Eth. Nic. I 13, 1101b34. R.D. Hicks will have 
none of this: ‘At first sight it would seem as if these, too, were potentially “possessed 
of life”. But in fact they are not yet bodies (in the sense of the definition) at all; 
their potentiality is a potentiality of becoming bodies which (when developed) will 
be “potentially” possessed of life’. Equally mistaken is P. Moraux (1955) 262: ‘il est 
evident que c’est en puissance que fame est dans le sperme, et non en acte’. M. 
Furth (1988) 153 calls this remark ‘slighdy surprising’ and admits: ‘There is no way 
of telling by what lapse of composition or transmission this irrelevancy was intro¬ 
duced’. Note that in II 4, 415b7 five manuscripts have the striking addition: 5i07tep 
xo orcepga xa>v ^cpcov xai xwv cpoxcov opyavov eaxi xrjq \|/T)xfj<;. See the critical appara¬ 
tus of A. Jannone. G. Rodier (1900) vol. II 230 disregards this addition, stating: ‘ils 
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organikon of the soul-principle which is a vehicle of potential life, and 
in the case of animal or human sperm also a vehicle of potential 
sensation 161 . 


It may be useful to elaborate the foregoing. After stating that the soul 
is the essentially determinative principle of the composite entity 162 of 
soul-principle and soul-body, Aristotle goes on to compare this com¬ 
posite entity with an axe and with an eye. Then he says (412bl3-15 
and b20-22) that the axe is no longer an axe and the eye no longer 
an eye if they can no longer realize their function of chopping 
respectively seeing. So the conclusion must be: the composite entity 
of soul-principle and instrumental body can no longer be said to be a 
functional/instrumental body if the soul-principle is lacking. Two 
remarks can be made here: (a) as long as there is a realization of vital 
functions on the level of the vegetative through to the deliberative 
soul in act or potency, there is a dual unity of soul-body and soul- 
principle; (b) when the entelechy of the soul-body of a human soul 
leaves its vehicle, the body stops being an ‘instrumental body’, but 
does not thereby cease to exist. And the entelechy of man’s soul-body 
can possess eternity and immortality free of any kind of body. 163 


The last lines of this passage in Aristotle’s argument (412b27-413a3) 
are incredibly obscure. He follows the line of the three examples 
which he has given, (a) the instrumental body ‘axe’, (b) the instru¬ 
mental body ‘eye’, and (c) the whole body that is instrumental to the 
sensitive part of the soul. And he compares the situation of ‘ultimate 
realization’ with ‘potentiality’. The ultimate entelechy (realization of 

presentent d’une fa^on trop materielle et trop litterale la comparaison de l’organe 
avec un instrument’. But it is hard to explain how this passage found its way into 
the manuscripts. The sentence can be easily interpreted as an explanation of what 
went before. Though the identity of a mortal creature as an individual cannot be 
maintained, there is continuity in the kind ‘because the sperm serves the soul as an 
instrument’. It is easy to understand why this passage was omitted in other manu¬ 
scripts, after De anima came to be read in the manner of Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
For sperm as an ‘instrument’ of nature, cf. Gener. anim. I 22, 730M9-21: r\ <pt>oi<;... 
Xprixai xa> anepgaxi ox; opyavcp). In Gener. anim. I 1, 715b25-26 Aristotle also says 
that plants are generated from ‘seed’. 

161 It is presumably in particular this insight into the biotic aspect of animal and 
human life that led Aristotle to blame his predecessors for mainly occupying them¬ 
selves with the human soul, Anim. I 1, 402b4. These earlier philosophers showed 
more interest in the normative facets of human existence, and disregarded the 
biotic function. 

162 Anim. II 1, 412M0-11. 

163 See chapters 6 and 14 below. 
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the goal) of (a) the axe is ‘to cut’, of (b) the eye is ‘to see’, and of (c) 
the vehicle of sensation is ‘consciousness’ 164 . We would now expect 
three (corresponding) conditions for ‘potentiality’ and ‘being the 
first entelechy’ and ‘being soul’. But Aristotle gives two: (b) ‘the pow¬ 
er of sight’ and also ‘the power of the instrument’. The latter seems 
to refer to (a) the axe. But in that case a corresponding condition for 
(c) ‘the instrumental body for sensation’ is lacking. The necessary 
solution seems to be that ‘the power of the instrument’ stands both 
for (a) and for (c), so both for (a) ‘the axe’s power to cut’ and for 
(c) ‘the power of sensation of the soma aisthetikori as the soma organi- 
kon of the soul. In all three cases the body is that which has the 
potentiality. 165 


The nutritive soul is also connected with an instrumental body 

De motu animalium talked about pneuma as the soma which is the soul’s 
instrument ( organon) for effecting locomotion. But if my interpre¬ 
tation of Aristotle’s definition of the soul in De anima II 1 is correct, 
this means that according to Aristotle every soul is the first entelechy 
of a natural body which is instrumental for the realization of the goal 
of which the soul forms the blueprint. This must therefore also apply 
to the nutritive soul (the BpercTUCT} \|n)xf|), which is the only form of 
soul for plants and trees. But Aristotle says that plants and trees do 
not possess pneuma. Yet it is clear that Aristotle distinguishes as 
regards plants and trees in the same way as in animals and men 
between (a) the soul as the principle of movement (growth and 
decay in this case), (b) the visible body of the plant or tree, and (c) a 
mediating entity analogous to pneuma in the higher animal species. 
In his analysis of the nutritive process in De anima II 4 he first notes 


164 It is crucial to see that eyptiyopau; is used in a different context here com¬ 
pared with 412a24. In the latter passage it was contrasted with ‘sleep’ and used 
metaphorically, because it also applied to plants (which do not possess power of 
sensation and so do not sleep). Here eypriYopan; stands for the actively sensitive 
functioning (of animals and humans) as opposed to the active functioning of sight 
alone. Somn. 3, 456b8 had made it clear that ‘waking’ (like ‘being conscious’, 
‘being alert’) and ‘sleep’ must be conditions of the ‘sensitive part’ of the soul. Cf. 2, 
456al5-24 and 1, 454a5: SrjXov oxi (brcep aiaGdvexai, xooxcp mi eypriyope xa 
eypriyopoxa. 

165 Anim. II 1, 412b27: ax; pev ouv (a) fi xpfjai<; mi (b) f| opaaiq ouxco mi (c) f| 
eypfiYopait; evxeAixeia, ax; 8’ (b) rj o\jn<; mi (a+c) i] 8i>vapi<; xou opyavoo, ti xo 
8e acopa xo 8ovapei ov. 
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that some earlier natural philosophers had identified the element 
fire as the entity which effects nutrition and growth. It is in fact plaus¬ 
ible to some degree, says Aristotle, that fire is the principle which 
realizes the concrete living product. 166 Yet Aristotle corrects these 
ancient natural philosophers by declaring that fire is a subsidiary 
cause but not the cause as such. For that is the soul. 167 

When analyzing the metabolic process himself, he says that three 
matters should be distinguished: (a) that which is fed, (b) that with 
which it is fed, and (c) that which feeds it. Now then, says he, that 
which feeds (c) is the first (most basic) soul; what is fed (a) is the 
body which contains that soul; and that with which it is fed (b) is 
food. 168 But he goes on to make a further distinction in ‘that with 
which it is fed’ (b). In the steering of a ship ‘that with which it is 
steered’ can be the rudder and the steersman’s hand. But although 
the rudder makes the ship sail a good course, it is passive in relation 
to the steersman’s hand, whereas his hand is not passive in relation to 
the rudder. Just so, ‘that with which something is fed’ is not only the 
food that is digested but also the vital heat which is the instrument for 
the digestion of the food. 169 In all that grows, ‘vital heat’ is in fact the 
instrument by which the soul causes the living creature to reach 
maturity. 170 This final further distinction is notably absent in the 
treatment of the anima nutritiva by Alexander of Aphrodisias 171 . 


166 Anim. II 4, 416a9-13: Aokei 8e xioiv r\ xoo rcopoc; cpooi<; anXxbq aixia xfj<; xpoipqc; 
Kai xrjq ao^qaeax; Eivai • Kai yap auxo cpaivExai povov xcov ocopaxcov q xcov oxoixeitov 
xpEtpopEvov Kai au^opEvov. Aio Kai ev xoiq <p\)xoi<; Kai ev xoiq £a>oi<; {ntotaxpoi xt<; av 
xovxo Eivai xo Epya^opsvov. The expression xo Epya^opEvov should be read here 
against the background of Metaph. A 9, 991 a22: xi yap eoxi xo Epya^opevov 7tpo<; xaq 
iSsac; d7ioPA.£7tov; Aristotle thus makes it clear that Platonism, with its doctrine of 
the Ideas and of that which takes part in the Ideas, is inadequate because it fails to 
identify an efficient or productive cause. Cf. also Spir. 9, 485a28 and Resp. 8, 474a28. 

167 Anim. II 4, 416al3-15: xo 8 e oovaixiov pev 7icb<; eoxiv, oo pqv anXcbq yz aixiov, 
aXka paAAov n/oxq. Plato made this distinction in Phd. 98b7-99b4. 

168 Anim. II 4, 416b20-23. Alex. Aphrod. Anim. 36, 9-13 corresponds quite 
closely to these distinctions 

169 Anim. II 4, 416b25: eoxi 5e <b xpEcpEi 5ixxov, oSorccp Kai <b KOpcpva, Kai q xelp 
Kai xo 7 rr| 5 dA,iov, xo pcv kivouv Kai KivoupEvov, xo 8e kivouv povov. itaaav 8’ 
avayKaiov xpo(pf|v SuvaoGai 7t£XX£a0ai, Epya^Exai 8 e xqv 7t£\j/iv xo 0£ppov • 816 na\ 
Epyuxov exei 0£ppoxTjxa. Cf. C. Lefevre (1972) 132-136, who says that these lines 
‘viennent, de fa^on assez significative, nuancer dans un sens instrumentiste divers 
exposes que l’on pourrait croire uniquement hylemorphiques’ (136); cf. id. (1978) 
25-26. 

170 Cf. Resp. 8, 474a25: xo £rjv Kai q xfjq xj/uxqq z^v; pcxa 0£pp6xqx6<; xivo<; eoxiv • 
oi)8e yap f) 7xe\piq ... oik’ av£U vp'ox'H^ ovx’ av£\) 0Eppoxqxo(; eoxiv - nupl yap Epya^Exai 
Ttavxa. 

171 Alex. Aphrod. Anim. 36, 9 - 37, 3. 
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It is remarkable that Philoponus criticizes some physicians who 
believe that Aristotle located the faculties of the soul in pneuma. But 
he objects that pneuma does not satisfy Aristotle’s definition of the 
soul if pneuma is not ‘equipped with organs’. 172 

To conclude the discussion of this crucial text, which has always 
formed the only textual basis for a hylomorphistic interpretation of 
Aristotle’s psychology, I reject every interpretation according to 
which Aristotle developed in this context the idea that the soul is the 
first entelechy of the visible body, equipped with organs, of a plant, 
an animal, or a human being and that it forms an indissoluble unity 
with this visible body. The correct interpretation, however, covering 
all the facts, should be that Aristotle formulates the idea that the soul 
forms the first entelechy of a natural body that is instrumental for the 
soul and that potentially possesses life in various degrees. And this 
instrumental body is not identical with the visible body of a plant, 
animal, or human being, but produces, vitalizes the visible body and 
uses it for locomotion and sensation and for all kinds of praxis. So 
this also means that the doctrine of ‘the soul as entelechy of the 
body’ does not imply that the soul cannot survive in any form after 
death. 173 This has been claimed on the basis of texts in Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, but Aristotle himself does not draw this conclusion any¬ 
where in the Corpus. However, there are many doxographical reports 
which mention a survival of the soul 174 after the death of the earthly 
living creature according to Aristotle. 

The work De iuventute also refers explicitly to De anima as the 
source of such a view. In chapter 1 we are told: ‘Because the soul has 
been dealt with in detail elsewhere and it is clear that its essence 
cannot possibly be a soma, yet it is manifestly present in some part of 


172 Philop. In De anim. 239, 2-18 with the crucial passage in 239, 16: ei \it] 
6icopY(xv(oxai to Tcveujia. The persons referred to here are probably identical with 
the ‘physicians’ mentioned in 19, 8. 

173 Contra W.K.C. Guthrie, vol. VI 284: ‘This doctrine of soul as form or ente¬ 
lechy of the body, if rigidly maintained, is obviously a death-blow to immortality. 
Soul is indissolubly united with the body’. Cf. id. The Greeks and their gods (London 
1950; repr. 1977) 369-370; id. The Greek philosophers from Thales to Aristotle (London 
1950; repr. 1967) 145. Cf. P. Merlan, C.H.L.G.E.M.Ph . (1967) 39: ‘Though probably 
not from the beginning, Aristotle denied the substantial character of the soul and, 
therefore, any pre- or post-existence of it, any kind of incarnation or reincarnation 
(transmigration)’. Against Guthrie and Merlan we can note that the unity of the 
soul with a special soul-body allows Aristotle to explain the soul’s survival and its 
ascent to the heavenly regions, since locomotion belongs only to bodies. 

174 These texts are dealt with in chapters 13-14 below. 
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the body, and specifically in a part which possesses dynamis over the 
(other) parts [of the body]...’. 175 This is not just a reference to De 
anima II 2, 414al9, as W.D. Ross indicates ad loc ., but also to 
Aristotle’s words about the ‘instrumental body’ in De anima II 1. 

The unity of the soul with the instrumental body is so inseparable 
that Aristotle does not attribute all activities of the soul to the soul 
alone but to the soul inextricably connected with its instrumental 
body. 176 For man or animal or plant is soul-in-combination-with-the- 
instrumental-body-of-the-soul. 

For plants the instrumental body is vital heat, for animals and 
human beings pneuma (in varying degrees of purity) or an analogue, 
and for the celestial beings the fifth element. This instrumental body 
is most present in the region of the heart or a comparable central 
place, where the soul-principle is also situated. 

The lines of De anima II 1, 412b 1-4 are to be regarded as a disrup¬ 
tion of the text’s train of thought; they are connected with the pre¬ 
ceding in a very elliptic way or else they are the result of interpolation 
by a reader who misinterpreted the term ‘ organikori , in the way that 
Alexander of Aphrodisias did. This can be explained as a weak point 
in my new interpretation of De animall 1. I believe, however, that the 
above has shown that the traditional explanation of De anima II 1 is 
seriously inadequate in three points, and that it has indicated how 
corruption of the text could have consequently come about. 

Also, the concluding lines of chapter II 1, which most ancient and 
modern commentators have brushed aside as totally irrelevant and 
absurd, may seem to be quite meaningful against the background of 
this new interpretation. 177 


The final part of De anima II2 


It is now easier to understand why Aristotle seems to repeat his inqui¬ 
ry from the last chapter in De anima II 2. In II 1 he gave a definition 
of ‘soul’. However, a definition should not confine itself to describing 
a factual situation, but should also explain the reason for it. 178 


175 Iuv. 1, 467bl3-16: ercei 5e rcepi vi/'ox'nq ev exepou; Sicbpioxai, mi 8f|Xov oxi ox>x 
oiov x’ eivai aa>jia xf|v ooaiav auxTiq, aW opcoq oxi y’ ev xivi xo\j acbpaxcx; dmpxei 
uopico (pavepov, mi ev xooxco xivi xcov evovxcov Sovauiv ev xoic uopioic. 

176 Cf. Anim. 14, 408bli-18. 

177 On this passage, see chapter 6 below. 

178 Anim. II 2, 413all-20. 
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Aristotle now mentions four levels of ‘life’: (a) intellect, (b) sense- 
perception, (c) locomotion, and (d) nutritive activity, growth and 
decrease. He observes that not all levels of life belong to all that lives; 
and that not all forms of sense-perception belong to all living 
creatures. 179 . He will explain further on ‘for what reason’ this is the 
case. 180 But first he asks whether these different soul-functions occupy 
different positions in the body of a living creature. 181 Aristode denies 
this, with reference to the fact that dissected insects are found to have 
the functions of sensation and locomotion in equal fashion in both 
parts. It is not the case that one part only moves and another part 
only possesses sensation. Only the intellect and the theoretical capac¬ 
ity ( dynamis ) of the soul seem exceptional and capable of occurring 
separately from the other soul-functions. 182 For Aristotle this observa¬ 
tion was a fundamental reason to posit the non-exchangeability of 
vegetable, animal, and human souls, and to assert that every kind of 
soul has its own instrumental body. 

Aristotle then restates that whereas the various soul-functions, 
though they can be distinguished, are not locally separate in the body 
of living creatures, yet some living creatures possess all these func¬ 
tions, others a few, and still others only one, and that the number of 
sensory faculties also varies. This determines the distinction between 
the various living creatures 183 

Before proceeding with the text of De anima II 2, we need to con¬ 
sider where Aristotle is heading. He must be searching for an answer 
to the question how, if the soul is the principle of all soul-functions, 
and if these soul-functions cannot be locally distinct from each other, 
one living entity lives on fewer levels and with less ‘range of level’ 
than the other. 

The only answer Aristotle can give is that this depends on the 
quality of that which receives the soul-principle. It does not in fact depend 
on the quality of the visible body (which in plants, animals, and hu¬ 
man beings is equally made up of the four sublunary elements) but 
on the quality of the soul’s ‘instrumental body’, i.e. on the ‘purity’ of 


179 Anim. II 2, 413a20-b9. 

180 Anim. II 2, 413b9. 

181 E. Barbotin (1966) 34 n. 1 sees a polemic here with PL Tim. 69d. 

182 Anim. II 2, 413b24-27: rcepi 8e xou vov mi xti<; 0ecopr|TiKf|<; 8\)vdpeco<; o\>0ev rcco 

(pavepov, aXX' eonce \|/\)xti<; Y£ vo< 5 erepov eivai, mi xooxo povov xrop^^Gai, 

m0d7tep xo cu5iov xo\> 90 apx<nL 

183 Anim. II 2, 413b32-414al: ’'Ext 5’ eviou; pev xcbv £cpcov dmv0’ wtdpxei xaoxa, 
xiai 8e xiva xooxov, exepoic; 8e ev povov, xooxo 8e Ttoirjoei 5ia<popav xa>v £cpov. 
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the pneuma and the ‘vital heat’. In this way we can understand the 
various passages where Aristotle relates the difference in quality of 
life to the quality of the pneuma or the vital heat 184 and grasp their 
place in Aristotle’s philosophy. A soul-body with little potentiality can 
never be expected to produce a living creature with a high psychic 
activity. The realization or entelechy always depends on matter, on 
that which has potentiality. But this is not the matter of which the 
visible body is composed but the matter making up the composite 
substance of the soul-principle and the soul’s instrumental body. The 
potentiality of the soul is founded in the materiality of the soul-body. 
In this way Aristotle has also found a solution to the final problem of 
De anima I. 185 If the soul were identical to a certain element and all 
individual elements were to possess a small amount of it, all living 
creatures would have to be of the same quality and this element itself 
would also have to be called a living creature. 186 But there is a differ¬ 
ence in quality of life between various kinds of living creatures, 
though the soul-parts are not locally separate. The solution by which 
Aristotle believes he can overcome these problems is to posit that 
(incorporeal) soul-principles realize various levels of life in instru¬ 
mental bodies differing in quality. 


The soul and that which receives the soul 

Aristotle underpinned this solution in 414a4-28 by re-introducing the 
distinction between ‘the soul’ and ‘that which receives the soul’, 
which he had already used in I 3, 407bl3-26. The criticism levelled 
there at Platonists and Pythagoreans is again at the back of his mind 
here and he makes it clear that his own position provides a better 
alternative. Aristotle now asserts: we speak about ‘that by which we 
live and perceive’ in two senses, for it may refer to (1) ‘the soul’ and 


184 Cf. Iuv. 19, 477al6: xa xipicbxepa xa>v £cpcov rctaiovcx; xext>xT|Ke Geppoxrixoc;' 
apa yap dvdyicri mi vj/v^fjc; xex'uxxjKevai xipuoxepaq. Gener. anim. II 6, 744a28: xodxoo 
8’ ai'xiov oxi mi xr\v ev xr\ mp8ia Geppoxrixa 
Stdvoia* (ppovipcoxaxov yap eoxi xcav ^cpcov dvGpcorcot;. 744bll-21. II 1, 732b28; 3, 


mGapcoxdxrjv. 5r)Xoi 8e xr^v edicpacnav r\ 


736b29-33; III 11, 761M4-15 and 762a24-26. Part. anim. II 2, 648a9-10: dpiaxa 5e xd 
Geppov e'xovxa mi Xenxov mi mGapov (sc. xo aipa) and II 4, 651al5-16: rcoAAnv onv 
Ttoiei 8ia<popdv Geppov ov mi \j/oxp6v mi ^etixov mi na%b mi GoXepov mi mGapov 
(sc. xo aipa). Hist. anim. Ill 19, 521a2: exei Se ^eTcxoxaxov pev aipa mi mGapcoxaxov 
avGpamot;. See also A.L. Peck, Aristotle, Generation of animals 584. 

185 Anim. I 5, 410bl6-411b30. 

186 Anim. I 5, 411al4-16. 
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(2) ‘that which receives the soul’. To explain, he draws a parallel with 
‘science’ and ‘that which receives science’ on the one hand and with 
‘health’ and ‘that which receives health’ on the other. 187 Aristotle is 
not talking here about ‘that which lives’ but explicitly and repeatedly 
about ‘that by which ’ we live. 188 

So three things need to be distinguished here: (B) that which lives; 
(A) that by which it lives, and next in (A) between that which is the 
cause of life for (B) in a primary sense (Al), and that which is the 
cause of life for (B) in a secondary sense and which receives (Al), i.e. 
(A2). 

Diagram 


(Al) 

science 

health 

life 

(A2) 

the soul as the 

that which 

that which 


vehicle of science 

receives health 189 

receives soul 

(B) 

individual 

individual 

individual 


A careful reading of the passage cannot possibly lead to conclude 
that Aristotle is supporting a hylomorphism in the traditional sense. 
On the contrary, he is making it clear that a living creature is char¬ 
acterized as such by two things: ‘the soul as formal and determinative 
principle’ and ‘a body which receives the soul-principle and of which 
the soul-principle is the entelechy’. 190 In fact the conclusion is not: 
‘Therefore the soul is the entelechy “of the (visible) body” but “of a 
body’”. 191 And that is why he immediately goes on to state [not: ‘(The 
soul) is not a body but something of thebo&y' but] ‘(The soul) is not 
a body but something of a body’. 192 


187 Anim. II 2, 414a4-10. 

188 Anim. II 2, 414a4: ’Enel 8e (b ^wgev mi aia0av6ge8a 8ixa><; Aiyexai al2: r\ 
§£ 'tooxo (b ^oapev mi aia0av6pe0a mi 8iavooi)ge0a rcpcbxax;. Likewise in Mem. 

1, 449b30 xovxcp <b aio0dvexai is not the ‘faculty’ by which we perceive, as P. Siwek 
(1963) 131 believes, but ‘the soma organikon which is sensitive’. 

189 Anim. II 2, 414a7:i)fj.oico<; Se ml (b oyiaivopev (xo pev hyieia xo 8e popup xivi 
xot> acbpaxoc; r\ mi oAxp) raises the question: what body is meant here? For the Parva 
naturalia Aristotle had planned a separate essay on health and disease {Long. 1, 
464b32), parallel with the treatise ‘On sleeping and waking '. This ‘sleeping and wak¬ 
ing’ was not presented by Aristotle as a matter of the entire visible body or a part of 
it but as a matter of ‘the sensitive part of the soul’. Presumably, therefore, Aristotle 
connected ‘health and disease’ with ‘the instrumental body of the soul’ in its 
entirety or a part of this body , namely the nutritive/vegetative body. 

190 Anim. II 2, 414al2-17. 

191 Anim. II 2, 414al8: oi) xo aopa eoxiv evxe^exeia \|n)xq<;, a XK' aoxr| acbpaxoq 


xivoq. 

192 Anim. II 2, 414a20: oopa pev yap ook eaxi, acbpaxoq 8e xi.... 
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A link with De anima 13 

Aristotle then links his findings to his criticism of Platonists and 
Pythagoreans in De anima I 3, 407b 13-26. And it now becomes clear 
why the definitional specification that the body which receives the 
soul is organikon is so important: the soul is the entelecheia of that 
which receives it and which possesses potentiality, as the matter which 
fits this entelechy. 193 That is to say: the body that receives the soul can 
only be the instrument of the soul on the level for which it has the 
potentiality. The body-that-receives-the-soul which only has the 
potentiality to be the vegetative instrument of the soul will never 
produce anything other than a plant. The body-which-receives-the- 
soul which has the potentiality to be the vegetative and sensitive 
instrument of the soul will become the vehicle of life for an animal. 
Only the body-that-receives-the-soul which also has the potentiality 
for rational activity will become the instrument of a human soul. It is 
therefore out of the question that just any body acts as its instrument. 
The receptive capacity of the receiving body is decisive for the level 
on which it can be the instrumental-body-for-the soul. 194 . Tools suit¬ 
able for producing (like the carpenter’s tools) cannot serve as the 
instrument for making music (a flute). 

Looking back from the discussions in De anima II 2, 414a4-28 to De 
anima I 3, 407b 13-26, we must conclude that Aristotle wrote the latter 
passage with the alternative of II 2 at the back of his mind. In I 3, 
407b21, too, we should therefore interpret ‘the body which must 
receive the soul’ as ‘the body which is instrumental to the soul’ for 
manifesting the soul’s functions in the visible body. And when Aris¬ 
totle says in I 3, 407b23: ‘Each seems to have its own generic form’, 
Aristotle must also be referring to the ‘instrumental body of the soul’, 
which for plants is only a ‘vegetative instrumental body’, and for 
animals and human beings an ‘instrumental body’ with potentiality 
for higher functions 


193 Anim. II 2, 414a25-27: emoTou yap r\ evxe^exeia ev xco 5\)vdpei vrcdpxovTi mi 
xf\ oiKeia \)Xr\ rcetp'uicev eyyiveoGai. 

194 In my view, however, it is unthinkable that what Aristotle says here about the 
soul and its instrumental body applies to every organ and its (own) functions, as S. 
Everson, Aristotle on perception 78-79 argues. This would imply that one living crea¬ 
ture contains a plurality of souls. Such a position was never attributed to Aristotle 
by any author in Antiquity. What fascinated Aristotle is that the sperm of a cat 
always produces kittens (with kitten’s eyes and kitten’s legs, but never cow’s eyes) 
with their own soul. 
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The correct reading of De anima II1 , 412al3-15 

We must now return to a problem regarding the way Aristotle speaks 
about ‘life’. We have seen that he draws a sharp distinction in De ani¬ 
ma II 2, 414a4-14 between the soul as primary principle of life (Al), 
the vehicle of the soul as ‘that by which we live’ in a secondary sense 
(A2), and the living individual (B). We have also seen that he distin¬ 
guishes in II 4, 416b20-30 between ‘the primary soul which nourishes’ 
(Al), that by which the soul nourishes (A2), and that which is nour¬ 
ished (B). And in De motu animalium chapter 10 we saw that Aristotle 
distinguishes between the soul as principle of movement (Al), 
pneuma as the organon of the soul for movement (A2), and the visible 
body as that which is moved (B). In the last case the terminological 
distinction can be formulated most clearly: ‘that which is moved’ (B) 
can be distinguished from ‘that-which-moves-while-it-is-moved-itself 
(A2) and from ‘the unmoved principle of movement’ (Al). 

The matter is more complicated in the case of ‘life’. The concrete 
individual (B) lives by the agency of ‘that which receives the soul’ 
(A2). That is to say: the concrete individual (B) lives in the sense that 
vital activities are caused in it. But ‘that which receives the soul’ (A2) 
obviously ‘lives’ too, in the sense that it ‘brings about life and is 
spurred to vital activity’. Of the soul (Al) which is the principle of life 
we shall perhaps, by analogy with the foregoing, have to say that it is 
the (lifeless?) principle for life (A2). 

Things are even more complicated when it gets to ‘nourishing’ 
and ‘being nourished’, which for Aristotle are on the same (basic) 
level of ‘life’ as ‘growing’. True enough, it is possible to distinguish 
between the soul as principle of growing activity (Al) and ‘that by 
which growth is effected’ (A2) and the concrete, visible body which is 
caused to increase in volume (B). And likewise between the soul as 
principle of nutritive activity (Al) and ‘that by which nourishment is 
effected’ (A2) and the visible body which is nourished (B). But in 
usage the verbs ‘to live’ and ‘to grow’ are intransitive and the verb ‘to 
nourish’ is transitive. Nevertheless, for mortal beings, Aristotle pre¬ 
sented ‘life’ on the most basic level as ‘processes of nutrition and 
growth’. He also presented the incorporeal soul as the ultimate 
explanatory principle of these processes (Al). But he went on to 
distinguish between the visible body in which such processes are 
brought about (B) and a body which is the instrument of the soul 
(A2), by which these processes in (B) are brought about. 
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Now, at the very beginning of his exposition in De anima II 1 Aris¬ 
totle had said: ‘Of the natural (bodies) some possess life and others 
do not. And by “life” I mean nutrition and growth and decrease by 
the agency thereof. 195 A curious problem presents itself here in the 
transmitted text. Two manuscripts (H a and P) read here ‘by its own 
agency’ (8f abxou). One manuscript (F 0 ) reads the same, but writes 
it differently (Sf ecxuxot)). But the other manuscripts, which are in 
the majority in terms of number (twelve against four) and quality, 
read here: ‘by the agency thereof (8f auxou). 196 

However, this reading of the majority of manuscripts makes no 
sense whatsoever against the backdrop of the traditional interpreta¬ 
tion of De anima . 191 . At the same time it is hard to understand 
through what error this reading was accepted by scribes. The reading 
of the majority of manuscripts is clearly the lectio diffidlior here, which 
always deserves serious attention and consideration. In the reading of 
most manuscripts we find in 412al3: ‘Of the natural (bodies) there 
are those which possess life and others which do not possess life’. 
And this is followed by: ‘And by life I mean nutrition, growth, and 
decrease by the agency thereof. It is therefore totally understandable 
that almost all modern editors follow the reading of the minority of 
manuscripts here and read ‘by its own agency’. 198 

However, commentators on this passage should have realized that, 
though a modern reader easily accepts an interpretation of digestive 
processes as an activity of a living organism, Aristotle never talks 
about it in this way. The standard hylomorphistic interpretation of De 
anima II 1 has partly determined the choice of text here. 

Throughout his biological writings Aristotle makes it clear that the 
visible bodies of living entities manifest these processes because they 
are ensouled and through ‘vital heat’. And he makes this very explicit 


195 Anim. II 1, 412al3-15: Tcov 5e cpuonabv xa pev e^ev £cof|v, xa 5’ ouk exei- £coriv 
8e A.eyco xr^v 8i* anxou xpo<pf|v xe ml a'd^riciv ml 90 knv. 

196 This is also the reading of Simpl. In De an. II 85, 19; 85, 29 and 86, 4. 

197 In his article ‘The text of the De anima', Autour dAristote. Recueil ... offert a A. 
Mansion (Louvain 1955) 215 W.D. Ross in fact called this passage an example of a 
case in which the modern editor must opt for a reading from a weaker tradition 
against the majority of the (ancient) manuscripts. 

198 Thus W.D. Ross (1956); id. (1961); E. Barbotin (1966). Though G. Rodier 
(1900), R.D. Hicks (1907) and W.S. Hett (1936) read 8i’ auxon, they translate the 
text as if it read 8i’ ai)Xot>: ‘le fait de se nourrir’, and ‘capacity for selfsustenance’. 
The article by G.B. Matthews, ‘ De anima 2. 2-4 and the meaning of life' , M.C. 
Nussbaum; A. Oksenberg Rorty (eds), Essays (Oxford 1992) 185-193 is also based 
on the explanation ‘self-nutrition’. 
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again in De anima II 2 and II 4. 199 So how come the majority of manu¬ 
scripts offers such a surprising reading? One might in fact conclude 
that the reading of the majority of manuscripts has passed down the 
correct reading. What Aristotle is saying here is that a ‘natural (body) ’ 
possesses life in the sense that by its agency nutrition and growth and 
decrease occur, namely in the visible bodies of plants , animals, and 
human beings . 20 ° 

But perhaps the sentence of 412al3-15 is a gloss in the same vein 
as that of 412bl-4. 


Notes on De anima II3 and 4 

In De anima II 3, 414a31-bl9 Aristotle makes it clear that he wants to 
distinguish soul-principles on the basis of the functions which are 
thereby actualized, namely (1) the nutritive {threptikon) , (2) the appe¬ 
titive ( orektikon ), connected with tactile sense, (3) the sensitive ( aisthe - 
tikon), with a number of variants, (4) the locomotive ( kinetikon ), (5) 
the deliberative ( dianoetikon ) function. The souls thus differentiated 
each have a distinct eidos of the instrumental body. 

When Aristotle goes on in De anima II 4, 415b8 to call the soul ‘the 
cause and the principle of the living body’, we shall certainly have to 
assume that he means: ‘the cause and the principle’ of the ‘body’ 
which he had specified in II 1 as the ‘instrumental natural body’. 

And when he says in what immediately follows: ‘For all natural bo¬ 
dies are instruments of the soul, and those of plants just as much as 

199 Cf. Anim. II 2, 4I3a25-28; 4, 416b20-29 and Part. anim. II 7, 652bl2: to 
xpetpeiv yap mi Kiveiv \|/\)xfi<; epyov eoxi, xauxa 5e 5ia toojttic; paXiaxa yivexai xfj<; 
Suvageox; (sc. xou Oeppoi)). 

200 In this connection see also Gener. anim. II 1, 735al9-21: dvdyicri 5e ... oxi oxav 
xi yevrixai au^dveoGai dvdyKTj. eyevvrjae pev xoivov to avvcovugov oiov avGpcojioq 
dvGpomov, ai)4 exai ST eavxou auxo apa xi ov au^ei. MS Z reads this last as ecmv 
apa xi o ao^ei. However, I would prefer to correct the text passed down in Anim. II 
1, 412al4 into: 8id xo\), ‘by the agency of something’. Cf. Gener. corr. I 5, 312a4-5. 
This suggestion was made to me by my brother, C.A. Bos. In a letter dated 
27/1/2000 Prof. D. Holwerda proposed 8iaixco<oav>, which would make the sen¬ 
tence read: ‘And we thus mean that life regulates nutrition, growth, and decrease’. 

I would also like to refer here to A. Preus (1970) 25, who, after showing that 
according to Aristotle sperm possesses soul and is potentiality (of soul), remarks in 
n. 36: ‘A problem remains: semen does not grow, so does it really have even the 
nutritive and generative soul?’ My answer would be: sperm has soul as a vehicle of 
and instrument of the soul. But through its vital heat it effects the process by which 
the growth of a visible body is realized. 
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those of living creatures, because they exist for the sake of the soul’, 201 
these ‘natural bodies’ should be interpreted in the sense given to the 
‘natural (bodies)’ in II 1, namely that they are ‘instrumental’ for the 
soul. It is true of everything that lives, so of plants and animals and 
human beings, that their soul-principle can only realize its functions 
with the help of its ‘instrumental body’. Philologically it is quite 
unacceptable to explain this place in the sense that Aristotle is talking 
about ‘natural bodies which are instruments’, whereas the same 
‘natural bodies’ in II 1 are interpreted as ‘equipped with organs’. 
Aristotle’s concern in this passage is to establish that the production 
of a fully grown, mature, visible specimen of a plant or animal is also 
the work of an ‘instrumental body’ under the guidance of an incor¬ 
poreal soul-principle as the realization of sensation and locomotion. 


The chocolate factory , the computer , and the computer program 

The standard hylomorphistic explanation of De anima has interpreted 
Aristotle’s definition of the soul as if the author intended to give a 
definition of the soul along the lines of: 

(A) ‘(the soul is) the production program of the chocolate 
factory’. 

I think, however, that Aristotle gave a definition along the lines of: 

(B) ‘(the soul is) the programme of the computer which carries 
out and monitors the chocolate-producing activities’. 

With regard to modern information-processing apparatus it is 
usual to distinguish between ‘software’ and ‘hardware’. Aristotle dis¬ 
tinguished ‘the soul’ from its instrumental body as ‘software’ from 
‘hardware’. In practice it makes sense to set these two as the func¬ 
tional unity of the operating system of the chocolate-production 
process against all the processes in the chocolate factory which are 
monitored by the operating system (which in a chocolate factory 
obviously includes a feedback system!). 

The computer may be situated in a separate, central place, yet it is 
situated in the factory. This makes it awkward to know whether ‘the 
factory’ refers to the chocolate-producing organization as a whole, 
including the operating computer, or just the machines and build¬ 
ings needed for the actual production process. 

201 Anim. II 4, 415bl8: rcavTa yap xa (pvauca acopaxa xrj<; yvxite opyava, mi 
mBarcep xa xa>v ^cocov oikco mi xa xwv (p'uxwv, ax; evem xf|q ovxa. 
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Something similar is found in a constitutional monarchy. ‘The gov¬ 
ernment governs’, it can be said. But ‘the government’ is actually ‘the 
Crown with the council of ministers’. This leaves it unclear who ‘the 
subjects’ are. Of course, all the persons governed by the government 
are ‘subjects’. But a ‘minister’, too, as ‘servant of the Crown’, is a 
‘subject’ himself. 

Aristotle represented the operating apparatus of the visible body of 
living creatures as ‘the one government’ of this body, but at the same 
time introduced a distinction within this ‘government’ between ‘the 
Crown’ and ‘the council of ministers’ as the legislative and the execu¬ 
tive branches. Someone who asks about ‘the heart’ of the chocolate 
factory will be referred to the computer room. Someone who asks ab¬ 
out ‘the heart’ of the computer will be referred to the operating pro¬ 
gram. Someone who asks about ‘the government’ of the Netherlands 
will be referred to the buildings of the Council of Ministers. Someone 
who asks about the ruler over the council of ministers will be referred 
to ‘the Crown’. Thus someone who asks Aristotle about ‘the soul’ of a 
living creature will be referred to the instrumental natural body 
which brings about all the processes in the living creature. 202 . But 
someone who asks him about ‘the soul proper’ will be referred to the 
incorporeal entelecheia which controls the soma physikon organikon . 203 

For Aristotle the soul is something like ‘the chairman of the Board 
of Governors’ of a university, in the sense that a chairman always 
needs other members of the board and is not complete without 
them. The university is ruled by the Board of Governors. But in its 
turn the Board of Governors is led by the chairman. When Aristotle, 
in the writings after De anima , talks about ‘living creatures’, he can 
talk about them as ‘participating in life’. 204 But these ‘living crea¬ 
tures’ possess ‘life’ because pneuma is present in them. And when 
Aristotle in De anima speaks ‘about the soul’, he can say that the soul 
is the principle of life for the ‘instrumental body’ and that the latter 
‘participates in life’ thanks to the soul. 205 


202 Cf. Phys. II 9, 200b5-8, where Aristotle says that to define ‘sawing ‘ as a 
certain way of separating wood is to imply that the saw must necessarily have iron 
teeth: eon yap mi ev xq> Xoyco evia popia ax; xo\> Xoyou. 

203 In analogous fashion Aristode identified the celestial spheres and the stars 
and planets with the sun and moon as the efficient causes of all processes of gene¬ 
ration and decay in the sublunary sphere. But asked about the cause of the order in 
the celestial spheres, he would have referred to the transcendent divine Intellect. 

204 Cf. Sens. I,436al2. 

205 Anim. II 1, 412al3-21. 
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An extra complication here is that Aristotle, in the writings where 
he speaks as a physikos , prefers to confine himself to the aspect of the 
soul which is ‘not without body’. Hence the perspective in works like 
the Parva naturalia often seems wholly mechanistic/materialistic. 
However, inasmuch as all his works on living creatures are studies 
which he placed in the comprehensive framework set out in De 
anima , we will have to suppress any inclination to interpret them in 
mechanistic/materialistic terms. 


The soul as the formal principle of the soul-body and the visible body ? 

Having thus established that the soul forms a substantial unity (in the 
sense of a composite substance) with the instrumental soul-body, we 
can ask to what extent the soul can still be presented as the formal 
principle of the visible, living creature. It is crucial here to take into 
account the metaphor of craft so important to Aristotle. 

The craft of the carpenter is the formal principle of the house or 
of the case or of a flute. It is not the formal principle of the drill, the 
saw, the chisel, or the axe which the carpenter uses as instruments. 
But the carpenter’s craft is the principle which uses the instruments 
with a view to the ultimate goal. To this extent the carpenter’s craft is 
the principle which guides the meaningful activity of the instruments 
and makes the instruments ‘purposefully’ active. And also the prin¬ 
ciple which allows the latent possibilities of the instruments to 
develop with a view to this ultimate goal. For the human soul-body 
which can only function as a ‘hammer’ in the embryonic phase is 
capable of functioning after birth as a ‘pair of glasses’ and after a year 
as a ‘motor’ and after the lapse of more time as a ‘computer’. And to 
serve these activities the soul-body produces at the same time the 
parts of the visible body adequate and adapted to such activities. But 
‘life’ in the sublunary sphere is growth, sensation, movement, and 
deliberation, with the practice of theoria as man’s ultimate possibility. 
In these functions lies the essence of a living creature and not in the 
material body which is an auxiliary cause of them! 206 


206 Cf. Anim. II 2, 413b29-414al, where Aristotle distinguishes between ‘perceiv¬ 
ing’ and ‘opining’ and then says that the modes of sense-perception in living 
creatures are variable in number, with the conclusion: touto 5e Ttornoei 5toc(popav 
tov ^cocov. 
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THE SOUL IN ITS INSTRUMENTAL BODY LIKE THE SAILOR IN 

HIS SHIP ( DEANIMA II 1, 413A8-9) 


The end of De anima II1 

At the end of chapter II 1 of De anima , in which Aristotle has set out 
his alternative view of the soul, he makes the surprising remark: ‘And 
moreover it is unclear whether the soul is entelecheia of the body in 
the sense in which a sailor is (the entelecheia) of a ship’. 1 This turn is 
remarkable, because it immediately follows the proposition that it is 
clear that the soul cannot exist separately from the body, or at least 
certain parts of it. 2 When Aristotle now goes on to say that it is not yet 
clear whether the soul is entelechy of the body in the same way that a 
sailor is ( entelecheia) of a ship, this comparison seems to contradict 
the foregoing: after all, a sailor can leave the ship. The comparison 
immediately reminds one of more or less dualistic models for the 
relation of soul and body which Aristotle had brushed aside through¬ 
out chapter II 1, at least in the traditional explanation. 

F. Nuyens observed in these lines ‘a highly unexpected turn. For if 
anything is clear from the preceding lines it is most certainly that the 
soul is not the entelechy of the body in the way that a sailor is the 
entelechy of his ship. After all, Aristotle has stated that soul and body 
form a substantial, not an accidental unity’. 3 

J. Tricot (1947) concluded: ‘De tout l’expose A'An. il resulte mani- 
festement, en effet, que Fame n’est pas comme le pilote dans son 
navire’. O. Gigon (1950) 235 sees in this passage an adumbration of 
the solution to the problem of the preceding sentence, in which 
Aristotle says that those parts of the soul can exist separately from the 


1 Anim. II 1, 413a8-9: v Exi 5e a5rjta)v ei ouxcoq evxeA-exeioc xot> ocbpaxoc; f] \|n)X*l 
aSarcep 7iX,coxT|p nXoiov. Alex. Aphrod. Anim. 15, 19 proposes to read Kupepvrjxudi 
xexvr) here instead of 7tA.a>xr|p, which is again typical of his reinterpretation of 
Aristotle’s psychology. 

2 Anim. II 1, 413a3-6. Aristotle leaves room here for a part (or function) of the 
soul which is not the entelechy of a body, namely noetic acdvity, 413a6-7. 

3 F. Nuyens (1939) 252; Fr. ed. (1948) 272-273: ‘contenu pour le moins fort 
inattendu’. 
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body which are not the entelechy of any body. For this assertion had 
the paradoxical consequence ‘dass jene allgemeinste Definition der 
Seele gerade auf den bedeutungsvollsten Seelenteile nicht anwend- 
bar isf. And W.D. Ross notes: ‘It is surprising to find this suggestion 
made here, since it flatly contradicts the thesis A. has been maintain¬ 
ing’. In Ross’s view, there can be no doubt that Aristotle, had he 
discussed the problem further, would have utterly rejected the possi¬ 
bility. However, says Ross: ‘He does not return to the suggestion else¬ 
where • 4 H.J. Blumenthal speaks about a ‘notorious problem’ and ‘a 
question which, seen from the assumptions that underlie the whole 
treatise, to say nothing of the preceding definition, seems completely 
out of order, and is most easily understood as a piece of residual 
Platonism which Aristotle for some reason never excised’. 5 

We could for a moment toy with the idea that Aristotle is hinting 
here at one of his own views from an earlier, more instrumentalist 
phase. In chapter 5 I pointed to the striking fact that Aristotle says 
nothing about such an earlier phase in book I. And we could there¬ 
fore be inclined to think that he touches on such a discussion here. 
But this makes it all the more unsatisfactory that he fails to develop 
the matter anywhere. 

T. Tracy has provided an interesting contribution in an attempt to 
clarify this problematical passage. 6 He approaches the problem 
starting from the question: ‘Is Aristotle referring to an analogy (soul : 
body = steersman : ship) current in his time?’ 7 And he begins his 


4 W.D. Ross (1961) 214-215. Cf. 21. In this passage Ross also inserts the word r\ 
before coojcep 7tA.(oxr^p. On this passage, see C. Lefevre (1972) 137-140. Cf. R.D. 
Hicks 319-321; G. Movia (1979) 283-284. G. Soleri, L'immortalitd dell' anima in 
Aristotele (Torino 1952) 121-122; 143 concluded that Aristotle was referring here to 
a Platonic view. This is criticized by A. Mansion, R.Ph.L. 51 (1953) 457-465. P. 
Gohlke (^1961) 136 suspects in this passage ‘eine nachtragliche Randbemerkung’, 
but also notes that ‘eine Losung der hier aufgeworbenen Frage nirgends gegeben 
wird’. See further H.J. Easterling, ‘A note on De anima 413a8-9’, Phronesis 11 (1966) 
161; H. Robinson, ‘Aristotelian dualism’, Oxf. Stud, in Anc. Philos. 1 (1983) 128-131. 
M. Furth (1988) 155: ‘The last two sentences but one, 413a6-9, come as something 
of a shock ..; obviously the way is being (rather stealthily) laid for the mysterious 
Productive or Active Intellect in Book iii’; D.W. Hamlyn, Aristotle's De anima 
(Oxford 1968) 87 dismisses the passage as ‘only a lecturer’s aside’; H. Busche, Die 
Seele als System 92 n. 179: ‘Ein ganzes Buch liesze sich fullen mit der Auslegungs- 
geschichte dieses ratselhaften Vergleichs’. 

5 H.J. Blumenthal, Aristotle and Neoplatonism (London 1996) 96-97. 

6 T. Tracy, ‘The soul/boatman analogy in Aristotle’s De anima , Class. Philol. 77 
(1982) 97-112; see also his article ‘The soul as boatman of the body: Presocratics to 
Descartes’, Diotima 7 (1979) 195-199. 

7 T. Tracy (1982) 98. 
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inquiry by quoting Plotinus, Enneads IV 3 [27] 21, where Plotinus 
compares the role of the soul sometimes with the role of a ‘sailor’ 
and other times with that of a ‘helmsman’. Tracy then investigates 
the use of the verb Kupepvav (‘to steer’) in pre-Aristotelian philoso¬ 
phy, because he regards it as containing traces of ‘the boatman or 
“steersman” (KDpepvfjxriq) metaphor’. 8 He concludes: ‘The evidence 
from Plato and the Presocratics ... suggests that the soul/steersman 
metaphor was fairly commonplace’. 9 Tracy then studies a large 
number of passages in Aristotle’s works where ship metaphors are 
used. These show sufficiently that Aristotle liked to derive metaphors 
from the world of ships and sailing. 

A problem in Tracy’s article is his belief that most commentators 
in Antiquity and modern times have rightly assumed an identification 
of the term ‘sailor’ in De anima II 1, 413a9 with ‘helmsman’, 10 and 
furthermore his conclusion that Aristotle in 413a9 is not referring to 
the way in which the soul is present in the body, but to the way in 
which somatic processes are guided. 11 Tracy even adapts the gramma¬ 
tical construction and the translation of the sentence in 413a9 to this 
interpretation, and proposes to read: ‘It is as yet unclear whether the 
soul, being in the way described above (ouxcoq) entelechy of the body, 
is as it were (cooicep) the “boatman” of the boat’. 12 

We cannot go along with this conclusion. Tracy’s analyses (illumi¬ 
nating as they are, particularly his discussions of Physics VIII 6, 259bl- 
13 and De motu animalium 8-10, 13 where he acutely indicates the 
instrumental role of pneuma) are handicapped by the fact that he 
interprets the ‘instrumental body’ in De anima II 1 as the visible body 
of a living creature. He therefore fails to see that Aristotle, after 
strongly underlining the unity of the soul with its ‘instrumental 
body’, now emphasizes that the soul as entelechy is the ‘user’ of the 
‘instrumental body’. This aspect was less prominent in the examples 
of ‘the axe’ and ‘the eye’. 

We do well to note that the specific point in this passage is no 
longer the question whether or not body and soul are separable. The 
issue is in what way the soul is entelechy of the body. 14 We can assume 


8 T. Tracy (1982) 99. 

9 T. Tracy (1982) 101. 

10 T. Tracy (1982) 102 with n. 16. 

11 T. Tracy (1982) 108. 

12 T. Tracy (1982) 111. 

13 T. Tracy (1982) 104-107. 

14 This is not the same as the question how the soul and the body are related to 
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that Aristotle is deliberately not making a comparison with the 
spheres of generation or production, but with the sphere of using 
instruments. For the instrumental body in which the soul has taken 
up residence is the instrument of the soul, as Aristotle had said in De 
anima I 3, 407b25-26. And for the sailor the ship is a means, an 
instrument, an organon for reaching his destination. 15 

But the problem which Aristotle raises in our text can still be 
interpreted in two ways. 

(A) He may be focusing attention on the fact that the sailor is in 
the ship but not everywhere in the ship but only in a certain part of the 
ship. 16 

(B) Aristotle may also be referring to the fact that a sailor needs 
his ship to sail the seas, but no longer requires it when he has 
reached a safe harbour. 

(A) If it is right that Aristotle posited a substantial unity of soul and 
instrumental body as the unity of formal principle and instrumental 
body, this might suggest that the form and the somatic vehicle are co¬ 
extensive. However, De motu animalium 10 states that pneuma is the 
instrument for the soul, but the soul is situated in a central place and 
is not present throughout the visible body, which does apply to 
pneuma (though there is more pneuma near the heart than elsewhere 
in the visible body). The remark at the end of De anima II 1 may 
anticipate Aristotle’s treatment of the problem in De motu animalium 
10, where he presents the instrumental body of the soul {pneuma) as 
a ship in which the soul finds itself like a sailor in a certain (central) 
place. 17 This means, however, that in De anima, , too, the soul is 
not present throughout the visible body but that all parts of the 
visible body possess life because they ‘are connected’ with the soul- 
principle. 


each other, as H.J. Easterling (1966) 162 suggests, who proposes to interpret the 
sentence as an example of the indispensability of both the boat and the sailors. 

lo Cf. Protr. fr. 11 Ross; B 15 During; 73 Gigon: nXoi ov evem trie; Kata GocXocttcxv 
KogiSrjq. 

16 Cf. Plot. Enn. IV 3 [27] 21, 10. This angle is suggested by D. Furley in his 
contribution ‘Self-movers’, G.E.R. Lloyd; G.E.L. Owen (eds), Aristotle on the mind 
and the senses (Cambridge 1978) 165-179; repr. in M.L. Gill; J-G. Lennox, Self-motion. 
From Aristotle to Newton (Princeton 1994) 3-14, p. 5 n. 3. 

17 Perhaps the Stoic notion of hegemonikon can be derived from this. But in the 
Stoic view it is highly problematic that a certain part within the psychic pneuma can 
hold sway over other parts. 
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(B) It is also quite clear that the sailor cannot make a sea voyage 
without a ship. Just so the human soul cannot perceive or feel with¬ 
out being connected with a material vehicle. But on land the sailor 
can find his way without a ship. 18 So, too, the intellect of the soul, 
when realizing its potential for intellectuality, will need neither a fine- 
material nor a coarse-material instrument. 19 We should therefore 
consider that Aristotle’s discussions of the intellect in De anima III 4-5 
are meant as the (affirmative!) answer to the question raised at the 
end of II 1. To achieve the knowledge which Aristotle regards as the 
ultimate goal of human existence, man must first use sense-percep¬ 
tion. But this requires an outside world as a perceptible object. 20 And 
contact with this material natural outside world is impossible ‘without 
a body’, 21 that is to say, without mediation by pneuma. But when man 
comes to seek the ‘first causes’, he leaves sensation behind him and 
actualizes his soul’s intellectuality, an activity which does not need an 
instrumental body because the activity of the intellect is alone in 
being free of materiality. The desire for knowledge which motivates 
all men 22 can initially express itself only in sensation. But in sensation 
human beings are like bats as regards knowledge of what is most 
knowable. 23 Theoria is only achieved when all sensation and all 
materiality have been abandoned. The ultimate realization of the 
‘potential for life’ of the soul’s ‘instrumental body’ as first entelechy 
takes place free of the instrumental body. 24 The ultimate goal of the 
natural desire for knowledge is the actualization of a supernatural 
activity. 25 Finally, the duality of the incorporeal soul as formal 


18 Alex. Aphrod. Anim. 20, 26-21, 21 discusses this option as argued by certain 
persons: ou5e oi eidoq de Xeyovxeq xtjv N/\>xf|v xov £cpov, ei8o<; 5e ox; ovcnav xiva 
Xcopiaxrjv xe xai auxt^v Ka0’ avxriv, ax; xrj<; veax; xov icv(3epvf|xr|v .. opGax; Aiyovaiv. Cf. 
Plot. Enn. IV 3 [27] 21, 5-7. 

19 It has no ‘instrument’ as the soul-part with capacity for sensation has - Anim. 
Ill 4, 429a26. After all, there is no corporeal activity which has a structural relation 
with the activity of the intellect - Gener. anim. II 3, 736b28-29. 

20 Cf. Anim. II 5, 417b24-26. 

21 Anim. I 1, 403a6: avev acopaxoq - in the text of A. Jannone, who rightly rejects 
W.D. Ross’s reading avev xov ocbjiaxoc;. Cf. 403a9. 

22 Metaph. A 1, 980a20: fldvxeq avGpcorcoi xov ei5evai opeyovxai (pvoci. Even this 
desire for knowledge cannot, as a form of orexis , be realized without a somatic 
organon of the soul according to Anim. Ill 10, 433bl6-19. For this desire always starts 
with wonderment at the surrounding visible reality - Mefftph. A 2, 982bl3. 

23 Metaph. a 1, 993b9-l 1. 

24 This is the direction taken by Themistius, In De an. 43, 28ff. Cf. Anim. Ill 5, 
430a32: xcopioGeiq, which should not be interpreted as ‘separated’ from the mortal, 
visible body but as ‘released’ from the instrumental body of the soul. 

25 Hence Aristotle could probably say of animals: ‘the soul is also the second 
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principle and its natural instrumental body correspond to the duality 
of all known reality, which is physical and somatic as empirical reality 
but universal, eidetic, and ‘without matter’ as (intellectually) known 
reality. 

We should certainly see our text in connection with the passage in 
book I 3, 406a3-10. Aristotle starts his attack on Plato’s theory of soul 
there by referring to what ‘was treated earlier’, namely that it is not 
necessary for something which effects movement to be in motion 
itself. At first sight this certainly seems to be a reference to Physics 
VIII. 26 Following on from there, Aristotle states that it is possible to 
be involved in a process of movement without developing a move¬ 
ment of one’s own; sailors can sit still on a ship that is sailing. 27 This 
comparison is used by Aristotle to show that the soul of a living 
creature is itself an unmoved principle of movement in a spatially 
characterized whole which does move. But the final lines of II 1 could 
be well explained as leaving open the question whether the soul is 
the entelechy of the body in the way that the sailor is the final 
principle and the goal-principle for the ship. Seeing is the function of 
the eye and is impossible without the eye, but it does not guide and 
use the eye. Just so chopping is the entelechy of the axe and is 
impossible without the axe-body. But chopping does not guide and 
use the axe. In the same way sailing is the entelechy of a ship. But in a 
higher sense the sailor, who uses the sailing ship for his own purpose, 
is the entelechy of the ship. There are two possible ways of speaking 
about the ‘goal’, ‘purpose’ of something. 28 


entelechy of a “natural body which is instrumental”’. This seems to me to be the 
purport of the sentence in II 1, 413a5-6, where Aristotle says: ‘Of some [instru¬ 
mental bodies] the entelechy is precisely the entelechy of those parts [of the soul]’. 
But for man (and for the cosmos) Aristotle would have to conclude: not the soul 
but the intellect is the second entelechy of a natural body which is instrumental for 
the soul (of a human being). 

26 The ancient commentators indicated Physics VIII 5. Likewise G. Rodier 
(1900) II 74-75. P. Gohlke therefore regards this passage as a ‘later addition’. W.D. 
Ross (1961) believes there may be an internal reference to I 2, 403b29-31, though it 
is not true that Aristotle had also refuted the position mentioned there. 

27 Cf. Anim I 4, 408a30-33: mid ougPepriKoq Se xiveiaOai, xaGarcep eutopev, eaxi 
xai xiveiv eaoxfjv, oiov xiveiaBai gev ev cb ecm, xouxo 8e xiveiaOai bno xrj<; \|/\)xf|<;, 
where it is made very explicit that the soul is situated in a means of transport which 
it sets in motion itself, without possessing a specific locomotion of its own. Cf. also 
Phys . VI 10, 240b8-12, where Aristotle argues that something indivisible can only be 
in motion accidentally, just as something in a ship moves through the movement of 
the ship. See also T. Tracy (1982) 103-104. 

28 Cf. Phys. II 2, 194a35: 8ix«<; yap xo oi) evexa- eiprjxai 5’ ev xoiq rcepi cpi^oao- 
(piaq. Anim. II 4, 415b2; b20; Metaph. A 7, 1072bl-3: oxi 8’ eaxi xo oi) evexa ev xoiq 
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This underlines yet again that the ship in the passage discussed 
here does not stand for the visible body but for the fine-corporeal 
instrument of the soul, pneuma. Which means that Aristotle clearly 
leaves scope here for speaking about an instrumental body of the 
soul that serves as the ochema , the vessel of the soul. 29 The soul as 
form and eidos leads the development of its instrumental body so that 
it develops its sensitive and dianoetic potentiality. On this level the 
developed human being can come to see that his ultimate goal is not 
an orientation to sense-perceptible, natural reality but to a reality of a 
different order, which can only be grasped by the intellect. This leads 
to the realization of a natural potency of the soul. It is most likely that 
Aristotle described this process as a ‘waking’ of (the intellect of) the 
soul. 


The instrumental body as the rudder of the soul 


In De motu animalium Aristotle uses the image of a very small shift of 
the rudder leading to a wide deviation at the prow of the ship. 30 T. 
Tracy has accurately represented Aristotle’s intention here: ‘The 
analogy behind the explanation should be clear: the soul, itself un¬ 
moved per se, causes a slight contraction or expansion of the connate 
spirit in the heart, which change at the center of the organism brings 
considerable movement of the extremities, just as the boatman, 
himself unmoved per se, causes the whole ship to swing about by a 
relatively small shift of the rudder’. 31 He adds the interesting remark: 
‘In this context it is easier to understand why Aristotle speaks of the 


dtKivf|xoi<;, fj 5 iaipeGi<; 5 r^oi* eaxi yap xivi xo oh evem (mi) xivo<;, (bv xo pev ecxi xo 5’ 
oi)K eaxi. Kivei 8k cog epcopevov. Eth. Eud. VIII 3, 1249bl5; Gener. anim. II 6, 742a20: 
xo x£ yap of) evem mi xo xooxoo £V£m Siacpcpet, mi xo pcv xfi y£V£G£i rcpoxEpov 
aoxaiv Eaxi xo 8k xfj onota. 800 8k Siacpopaq £xei Kai xo xooxoo £V£m- xo jiev yap caxiv 
o 0 £v rj kivtiok;, xo 8k d) xp^xai to 06 £V£m. Xeyco 8’ oiov xo xe ycvvqxtKov mi xo 
opyaviKov xa> ycvvcDjjivcp. The passages in Phys. II 2 and Metaph. A 7 make it clear 
that the problem broached by Aristotle in the final sentence of Anim. II 1 cannot be 
treated within the field of enquiry of the physikos alone. On this issue, see K. Gaiser, 
‘Das zweifache Telos bei Aristoteles’, I. During (ed.), Naturphilosophie bei Aristoteles 
und Theophrast (Heidelberg 1969) 97-113. 

29 Note that Plato, too, in his myth of the soul-chariot only allows the charioteer 
and not the horses to take place on the crest of the celestial dome ( Phdr. 247b-c). 
In chapter 14 1 will discuss a number of testimonies which mention that, according 
to Aristotle, the intellect ultimately leaves behind the soul-vehicle. 

30 Motu anim. 7, 701b26: oiov xon oi'amq ampiaiov xi |i£0ioxag£vot) 7ioAAq r\ xfjc; 
rcpcbpaq yivcxat p£xdoxaoi<;. 

31 T. Tracy (1982) 106. 
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soul as moving the body by ‘leverage’. 32 In this context there is good 
reason to compare the rudder with pneuma as the instrument of the 
(incorporeal) soul. An earlier passage in De motu animalium mentions 
no fewer than eight times in eighteen lines a ‘ship’ and the way it is 
propelled by the wind or by means of a pole. 33 De anima also contains 
the image of the helmsman as a kind of ‘unmoved mover’ and of the 
hand of the helmsman as a mediator of the steering movement. 34 

In Physics VIII 4 Aristotle notes that in living creatures, as in ships, 
there is a clear distinction between the entity which causes the move¬ 
ment and that which is moved. 35 

Remarkably, Alexander of Aphrodisias tries hard to show that the 
soul is not the entelechy of the body like a sailor of his ship. 36 Alex¬ 
ander declares the soul as a whole to be tied to the visible body. 
However, Simplicius / Priscian believes that the soul sets the living 
creature in motion like the sailor the ship. For the sailor can also be 
the entelechy [of a ship] . 37 So this author has trouble understanding 
how Aristotle can be in doubt here in any way. 38 But for Simplicius 
the soul which is the cause of locomotion is not the same as the form- 
producing, vegetative soul. And he relates ‘ship’ here to the visible 
body instead of the soul-body. 

Philoponus criticizes Alexander of Aphrodisias sharply and at 
length. In his view, the rational soul is entirely free of corporeality 
and is compared by Aristotle with the helmsman in his ship. 


The instrumental body as lever of the soul 

In the foregoing I pointed out that T. Tracy has drawn attention to 
the passage in Physics VIII 6 which is about the leverage of the soul. 39 

32 T. Tracy (1982) 106. The author refers to Phys. VIII 6, 259b20 (but wrongly 
mentions 259a20). 

33 Motu anim. 2, 698b21-699all. 

34 Anim. II 4, 416b26: d) K\)(3epva, mi f| xeip mi to 7tr|6(xXiov, to g£v kivouv mi 
Kivoupevov, to 3e kivouv povov (Jannone) 

35 Phys. VIII 4, 254b30: eoucev yap coonep ev Toiq nXoioiq .. outco mi ev toi<; £<poi(; 
eivai 5iflpr|pevov to kivoov mi to Kivoopevov. Cf. D.J. Furley, ‘Self-movers’, in 
Aristotle on mind and the senses (1978) 167. 

36 Alex. Aphrod. Anim. 15, 9-26. 

37 Simpl. In De an. Prooem. 4, 19-20: into yap Trj<; \|A)xfj<; to £coov Kivehai dx; imo 
KupepvfiToo to uXoiov evTe^exeux 8e mi 6 jitaornp ^eyeTai.. J.O. Urmson (1995) 158 
says of this passage: ‘The last two sentences are, to say the least, surprising’. 

38 Simpl. In De an. II 96,10: 5ia ti ouv a5r|^ov eti £i7i£v, £i mi TtXao at x^Xenov; 
Phys. VIII 6, 259bl8-20. 


39 
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This passage has interesting aspects unrecognized by W.D. Ross in his 
commentary. 40 In this text Aristotle focuses on Plato’s doctrine of the 
self-moving soul as the principle of movement for human beings and 
animals. Against this view he points out that in living creatures all 
kinds of natural movements take place which are not the result of 
self-movement, like growth and decrease and respiration. 41 In these 
processes external factors like food that needs to be digested and the 
movement of the celestial spheres are the real cause of movement. 

Moreover, says Aristotle, we need to consider that in all ‘self¬ 
movers’ the cause of the ability to move itself moves too (by changing 
place), but only accidentally . 42 It moves only as a side-effect of the fact 
that the body changes place. As a result, what is in the body and what 
moves itself by means of leverage also moves. 43 

W.D. Ross’s commentary here reads: ‘Aristotle’s thought is that.... 
the soul as it moves the body must keep in contact with the body and 
thus by moving the body incidentally moves itself. This means that 
Ross distinguishes just two things here, to wit the soul and the (vis¬ 
ible) body. 44 But in chap. 5 Aristotle had clearly said: ‘There must be 
three things: that which is set in motion, that which sets in motion, 
and that by means of which it sets in motion’. 45 

Aristotle’s remark here that the soul itself moves only accidentally 
is typical of his theory that the soul is unmoved in itself and only 
involved in movement like sailors on their ship. 46 But because this is 
the case, the soul, in order to impart motion to the visible body, must 
use another entity by means of which it effects the movement. In De 
motu animalium Aristotle called this ‘instrument’ pneuma. I nDe anima 
II 1 he called it ‘the instrumental body’. Here, in Physics VIII, he uses 


40 Aristotle's Physics. A revised text with introduction and comm, by W.D. Ross (Ox¬ 
ford 1936; repr. 1960) 707. See also F. Solmsen, ‘Plato’s first mover in the eighth 
book of Aristotle’s Physics , Philomathes. Studies .. in memory of P. Merlan (The Hague 
1971) 171-182. 

41 Phys. VIII 6, 259b8-15. 

42 Phys. VIII 6, 259M6-18: ev rcaai 5e xobxoiq Kiveixai xo Kivobv rcpcbxov mi xo 
aixiov xob abxo eaoxo Kiveiv 69’ abxob, mxa aoppeprimc; pevxoi. 

43 Phys. VIII 6, 259b 18-20: pexapaAAei yap xov xorcov xo acbpa, coaxe mi xo ev xco 
acopaxi ov mi xo ev xfl poxtaia Kivobv eaoxo. For xo see n. 48 below. 

44 Cf. Aristoteles, Physikvorlesung , ubersetzt von H. Wagner (Berlin 1967) 244: ‘im 
Gefolge davon verandert seinen Ort auch das, was im Korper seinen Sitz hat und 
den Korper sozusagen als Hebeanlage fu.r die eigene Ortsveranderung benutzt’. 

4o Phys. VIII 5, 256M4-15. Cf. Mech. 847bl 1-15, especially bl3: o yap aveo poxA,ob 
Kiveiv ob Sbvaxai xiq, xobxo xabxo papoq, rcpoaXapdov exi xo xob poxta>b Papo<;, Kivei 
0axxov. On this treatise see F. Krafft, Dynamische und statische Betrachtungsweise in der 
antiken Mechanik (Wiesbaden 1970). 

46 Cf. Anim. I 3, 405b31ff. and I 4, 408a30-33. 
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the concept of ‘leverage’. But in any case that lever is an indispens¬ 
able instrument for Aristotle. 47 

W.D. Ross completely failed to recognize this because he only 
takes into account an Aristotelian psychology in which the soul is the 
form of the visible body. Hence his proposal to identify the visible 
body even more clearly with the ‘lever’ referred to in our text by 
deleting two words in the Greek text, which he sees as the product of 
‘a scribe’s careless repetition’. 48 In my view, the carelessness which 
Ross attributes to the scribe goes back to his own careless exegesis of 
Aristotle’s psychology. 

I believe we can conclude that the end of De anima II 1, like the 
reference to Physics VIII 5 found in De anima II 1, confirms the idea 
that Aristotle developed his theory of the movement of the cosmos in 
close parallelism with his theory of the movement of living creatures 
in the sublunary sphere. 


The background to the concept of entelecheia 

Perhaps we can clarify something else if we are right in claiming for 
Aristotle the view that the soul is the helmsman who steers his ship 
(the instrumental body). This may shed light on the motives inform¬ 
ing Aristotle’s introduction of the notion that the soul is the entele¬ 
cheia of an ‘instrumental natural body’. 

Much has been written about the notion of entelecheia. We know 
the person who introduced the term and we can try to determine the 
meaning it had for Aristotle in the many places where he uses the 
term. But there is still the problem how Aristotle construed this word 
as a neologism. 49 In Antiquity proposals to explain the term have 


47 At the end of Anim. I 3, 407b25-26 he therefore remarks that the soul uses 
the body in which it is placed like a craft its instruments. Cf. chapter 4 above. It 
should be noted that C. Prantl in Aristoteles' Acht Bucher Physik, Griechisch und 
Deutsch und mit.. Anm. herausgegeben (Leipzig 1854) added on his p. 527 a note 
23: ‘S. d. mot. anim. c. 9 u. 10 und d. incessu anim. c. 12’. 

48 W.D. Ross (1936) 707: ‘The sense is slightly improved by reading mi x r\ 
[Loxheia for ml to ev xfj go^eia. Kai to ev is a scribe’s careless repetition of mi to 
ev earlier in the line’. 

49 An intriguing statement is found in Stob. Anthol. I 49, 32: in Joannis Stobaei 
Anthologii libri duo priores (Eclogae physicae et ethicae) ed. C. Wachsmuth (Berolini 
1884-1912; repr. 1958): xiveq pev twv ’ApioTOTe^uccov aiSepiov acoga ttiv vpoxhv 
TiOevTai* exepoi 5e teXeiottitoc adrnv dtpopi^ovxai kcxt’ odoiav too Oeioo acopaToq, t^v 
evTe^exeiav Kata! ’ApiaTOTE^rjq, oarcEp 8f| ev eviok; 0£O(ppaoTO(;. 
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been made by, among others, Alexander of Aphrodisias: ‘the soul is 
entelecheia inasmuch as it is the cause of the en toi telei einai of the 
entity of which it is the entelechy’. 50 A recent discussion of the 
problem is found in an article by D.W. Graham. 51 He distinguishes 
two rival traditions in the debate over the etymology of entelecheia. 

(a) The earliest and by far the most accepted tradition sees the 
term as a composition of evxe^fiq and e'xeiv (to EvxeXkq e^ov), with the 
meaning ‘having achieved completeness’. 52 

(b) However, K. von Fritz has argued that the term is a contrac¬ 
tion of ev (eaoTcp) xeXoq c'xeiv, with the meaning ‘to have its final 
purpose in itself. 53 

Graham objects to both views. He does regard xeXoq as the object 
of exeiv. But in comparable lexical compositions like evaipoq, evGeoq 
and £|i\|n)XO<; there is no need to express ‘to have’ separately. One 
word is enough to the wise. 54 Graham’s own alternative is a derivation 
from evT£^co<; £X£iv, which also emphasizes ‘having reached a state of 
completeness’. 55 

In my view, all these interpretations are unsatisfactory, because 
they do not leave clear room for a distinction which is essential for 
Aristotle, namely that between ‘first (most basic) entelechy’ and 
‘second entelechy’. The situation of an infant is such that it already 
possesses soul as the entelechy of a human being, but not that it is 
has achieved a state of completeness. An infant must develop until it 
has reached the mature stage of the species ‘man’. This is because 
the soul itself is subject to a very special kind of development. 

Furthermore, I have tried to show in the foregoing that Aristotle 
drew a fundamental distinction between the soul as form (and, as 


50 Alex. Anim. 16, 6: on; xoh ev xcb xeAei eivai xo Ttpaypa oi) eaxiv ouoav aixiav. 

51 D.W. Graham, ‘The etymology of ’ENTEAEXEIA’, Am. J. of Philol. 110 (1989) 
73-80. 


52 D.W. Graham (1989) 74. Cf. W.D. Ross (1961) 15: ‘having completeness’; cf. 
19. 


53 D.W. Graham (1989) 75. G.A. Blair, “The meaning of ‘ energeia and ‘ entele¬ 
cheia in Aristotle”, Int. Philos. Quart. 7 (1967) 101-117 holds the same view. See also 
G.A. Blair, ‘Aristotle on ENTEAEXEIA: a reply to Daniel Graham’, Am. J. of Philol. 
114 (1993) 91-97; S. Menn, ‘The origins of Aristotle’s concept of ’Evepyeia: 
’Evepyeia and SvvajiK;’, Anc. philos. 14 (1994) 73-114; L. Couloubaritsis, ‘La notion 
d’ENTELECHELA dans la Metaphysique , Aristotelica. Melanges offerts a M. de Corte 
(Bruxelles/Liege 1985) 129-155; H. Busche (2001) 112-126. R. Hirzel, ‘Uber 
Entelechie und Endelechie’, Rhein. Mus. f. Philol. 39 (1884) 169-208 tried to explain 
entelecheia as a later conversion of endelecheia. Contra Hirzel, cf. H. Diels, ‘Etymo- 
logica’, Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachforschung 47 (1916) 200-203. 

54 D.W. Graham (1989) 78. 

55 D.W. Graham (1989) 79. 
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such, principle of movement) and the instrumental body of the soul 
as instrument {organon). This instrument is the means by which the 
soul is able to effect various kinds of ‘work’. The typical ‘work’ of the 
soul for Aristotle involves interactions with natural reality by media¬ 
tion of its own natural instrumental body. 

However, this ‘work’ also entails the essential aspect of ‘guiding’, 
‘using’ the instrument. This is not the proper function of the instru¬ 
ment but of the user. The introduction of the term entelecheia seems 
especially motivated by Aristotle’s wish to bring out this controlling 
and guiding ‘work’ of the soul as formal principle. We could there¬ 
fore consider whether Aristotle perhaps meant that the soul is the 
entelechy of a natural body which is its instrument, inasmuch as the 
soul keeps this instrument ‘oriented to the goal’. Thus in the produc¬ 
tion of artefacts Aristotle presented ‘the eidos in the soul of the crafts¬ 
man and his knowledge of his art’ as the entity which guides and 
leads the hands of the craftsman and his instruments, with a view to 
the telos of the production. 56 We could also interpret the Greek word 
‘telos as ‘goal’, ‘aim’ in the sense that a helmsman determines the 
course of his ship by aiming at a recognizable point on the horizon 
or at the sun. In that case the term entelecheia should be interpreted as 
a contraction of ‘ev TeXet e%ov’. 57 In this sense a distinction can be 
made between ‘keeping a ship on course’ that is under way and ‘hav¬ 
ing brought home a ship to its final destination’ in the safe harbour. 

To understand the background to the term entelecheia , it therefore 
seems to me vital that the importance of the notion of soma organikon 
as ‘instrumental body’ is recognized. 

Simplicius’ attempt to derive entelecheia from ev xe^eioxriTi e%ov 58 
may suggest that such a derivation would not have met with prohibi¬ 
tive objections in Antiquity. 

This explanation is all the more attractive because in all likelihood 
Aristotle presented the soul-on-its-way-to-its-final-destination in the 
Eudemus as Odysseus the wanderer, who throughout his peregrina¬ 
tions remained focused on the one goal, but only achieved this goal 
after returning to his beloved Penelope in his homeland Ithaca. He 


06 Gener. anim. I 22, 730M5-22. 

57 Thus H.G. Liddell/ R. Scott/ H.S. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon , but with the 
translation ‘to be at an end’. 

58 Simpl./ Priscianus, In De an. 84, 4-6: to 5e ei8o<; evxeA,exeva dx; TeXei6xr|<; mi ev 
xe^eiotriTi e'xov to eivai, mi dx; auxo ov mi to oovGexov ev TeA.ei6xr|Ti covexov. 
Simplicius’ aovexov could call forth an association with the magnet as croveKTiicri 
aixia. 
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also presented the role of God in the cosmos as the driver/helmsman 
of a vehicle/vessel and as entelechy in the second sense. 59 

The hypothesis that the term ‘ entelecheia already figured in Aris¬ 
totle’s lost works could find support in a text by Plutarch, who attri¬ 
butes to Plato and Aristotle a supreme level of knowledge which they 
called ‘contemplation’ (enoKTiKov). It is knowledge of the perfectly 
transcendent. They regarded this knowledge as a form of ‘initiation’ 
and the ultimate goal of philosophy. 60 

There are no grounds for claiming, as G.A. Blair does, that the 
term ‘ energeia 1 , but not the term ‘ entelecheia , was already used in 
Aristotle’s dialogues. 61 Blair is also wrong to state that all senses of 
energeia have an exact equivalent in a meaning of entelecheia , 62 In the 
definition of the soul in De anima II 1, 412b5 it is out of the question 
that the soul could be described as ‘the energeia of a natural instru¬ 
mental body’. L. Couloubaritsis has rightly emphasized the import¬ 
ance of De anima II 1 for our understanding of what Aristotle meant 
by the term ‘ entelecheia \ 63 

Perhaps Aristotle wanted to add depth to the contrastive pair 
‘potency -energeia by introducing the contrastive pair ‘potency-ente- 
lechy’, because he had come to see that the development of living 
creatures such as animals and human beings involves ‘ psychic 
potentiality’, in the sense that the embryo of a new human being is 
characterized by the generic form ‘man’, even though the psychic 
functions of growth, perception, locomotion, or thought have not yet 
been actualized. 


59 Cf. Ps.-Plu. Placita I 7, 88IE. 

60 Plu. Is. et Osir. 382D-E (E. Froidefond, Plutarque, Oeuvres Morales t. V 2e partie, 
following R. Reitzenstein, reads oiov ev xe^exrj xetax; e^eiv (piXoooqucu; vogi^ooai. 
But the MSS read: oiov evxeAfj xeXoq e'xeiv (pitaxjo<piav) = Arist. Eudem. fr. 10 Ross; 
1012 Gigon. Cf. Clem. Str . I 176, 2-3: xo Geo^oyucov ei8o<;, f| ercoTtxeia, rjv cpriaiv 6 
nAncxoov xcbv peyaAxov ovxax; eivai gooxT)picov, ’AptaxoxeA,r|<; 8e xo ei8o<; xooxo pexa xa 
tpocmca Ka^ei. 

61 G.A. Blair (1967) 104. This claim is all the more curious in the light of Blair’s 
conclusion on p. 116: ‘So it would indeed seem that there was a progression in 
Aristotle’s thought from the exclusive use of evxe^exeia in the sense of form to the 
mixing of the two words, to the final exclusive use .. of evepyeia.’ 

62 G.A. Blair (1967) 102; 109. Likewise id. (1993) 96. C.-H. Chen, Class. Quart. 
52 (1958) 14 also claimed: ‘there is no practical difference between these two terms 
so far as their senses are concerned’; cf. ibid. 16. 

63 L. Couloubaritsis (1985) 148ff. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


ARISTOTLE’S PROBLEMS WITH THE STANDARD 
PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES 


In this chapter I want to examine whether my alternative reading of 
De anima II 1 and 2 can shed new light on the way in which Aristotle 
speaks about the theories of his predecessors in De anima I. 


Souls of horses , human beings, and gods 


A striking element in De anima I 1 is Aristotle’s statement that all stan¬ 
dard accounts of the soul are confined to a treatment of the human 
soul. In his thetic expositions in books II and III he himself will 
discuss the souls of animals and plants as well. But he adds that it is 
necessary to address the question ‘whether there is one definition of 
the soul, or whether we need to formulate a different definition for 
each sort of soul, of horse, dog, man, god’. 1 We therefore expect 
Aristotle to take the souls of gods to be included in his own thetic 
exposition (though they are nowhere explicitly mentioned). But 
ancient commentators on De anima already suggested that the theory 
of soul developed by Aristotle in De anima II and following applies 
only to the souls of mortal living beings. The objection to this is 
Aristotle’s declared intention in II 1, 412a5 to give a ‘most general 
possible definition’ of ‘soul’, an intention which he underlines in 
412b4 and b9. 2 Since Aristotle assigns to the celestial gods the per¬ 
ceptive functions of hearing and sight, 3 we need to ask whether these 
soul-functions may be realized ‘without body’ for the astral beings, or 
whether an instrumental body is also necessary for the souls of these 
gods. Interestingly, Hippolytus of Rome, describing the Gnostic doc¬ 
trine of Basilides, posits that the ‘great cosmic Archon’ is related to 


1 Anim. I 1, 402b5: rcoxepov ei<; 6 Xoyoq avxfjc; eoxi, mGarcep £(po\), r\ koc9’ eicaaxov 
exepoc;, oiov ucTtcn), kvvo<;, dv0pamo\), 0eov, xo 5e £coov xo mBoAxn) rixoi o\>0ev eaxiv r\ 


uaxepov. Note that Plato in his Timaeus speaks about the soul as the soul of a ‘living 
creature’ in general. Aristotle rejects this emphatically in Anim. I 3, 407M3-26. 

2 See also I 1, 402b5. 

3 Cf. Olymp. In Phd. 8-9 (ed. Westerink) = Arist. Philos, fr. 24 Ross; 903 Gigon. 
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‘his Son’ as the ‘instrumental body’ is related to the ‘entelechy’ in the 
definition of soul given by Aristotle. 4 For Hippolytus, it seems, every 
form of intracosmic life can be described in terms of Aristotle’s 
definition of soul. 

My alternative explanation of Aristotle’s definition is quite well 
applicable to the celestial beings, because it interprets the words 
‘soma organikon in the definition of II 1, 412b5 not as ‘a body 
equipped with organs’ (which cannot be attributed to the celestial 
beings) but as ‘an instrumental body’. The astral bodies of the 
celestial gods, too, can be aptly regarded as instrumental bodies of 
incorporeal soul-principles. 5 


‘That which possesses soul’ 

Slightly further on in I 1 Aristotle asks about the attributes of the 
soul. He raises the problem that an attribute either belongs to the 
soul alone or that all attributes of the soul commonly belong both to 
the soul and to ‘that which possesses soul’. 6 If we consider, when 
reading this text, that according to De motu animalium 10, 703a36 the 
soul is not present in every part of the visible body but only in the 
central part of it, the heart, where the innate pneuma is highly con¬ 
centrated, we may be tempted to conclude that by ‘that which pos¬ 
sesses soul’ Aristotle is referring not to ‘the living creature’ 7 in the 
sense of ‘the entire visible ensouled body’ 8 but to the fine-corporeal 
pneuma or its analogue in lower animals and plants. 9 Both in 403a6 
and in 403a9 we will have to follow the best manuscript tradition and 


4 Hipp. Haer. VII 24, 1. 

5 However, though the celestials take part in ‘life’ (Cael. II 12, 292a21), ‘life’ in 
the sense of ‘growth and decrease’ cannot be attributed to them (Cael. I 3, 270a28- 
35). In Anim. II 1, 412al4-15, apparently to clarify the notion of ‘life’, Aristotle had 
precisely emphasized ‘growth and ‘decrease’. (In chapter 5 above, however, I 
indicated that this sentence is not unproblematic.) 

6 Anim. I 1, 403a3: ’Arcopiav 5’ exet mi xa 7ta0r\ xrjq rcoxepov eoxi rcdvxa 

Koiva mi xou exovxoq ti eaxi xi mi xrj<; \|n)xf|<; i'5iov anxrjq. 

7 G. Rodier (1900) vol. II 27: ‘ce qui possede Came, c’est le sujet, l’urcoKeigevov 
constitue par l’union de Fame a sa matiere’. 

8 Thus R.D. Hicks (1907) 194. But he refers to Memor. 1, 450a28, which is about 
xo yiyvopevov 8id xrjq aia0f|aeco<; ev xrj ml xcp popup xo\) acopaxoc; xcp exovxi 
auxriv. This cannot possibly refer to the entire visible body as the possessor of soul, 
but must refer to pneuma. 

9 In Gener. anim. II 1, 734al Aristotle also considers it possible that male sperm 
contains something that exov av eirj \j/uxfiv. 
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read ‘without body’, rejecting the correction in some manuscripts 
which read ‘without the body’. 10 When Aristotle goes on to observe in 
403al8: ‘For in connection with these the body also undergoes a 
certain effect’, this clearly alludes to the entire, visible body, as 
distinct from the soul’s instrumental body. 11 

A comparable problem is raised in I 4. Aristotle says there that old 
age is something which the soul does not undergo but which hap¬ 
pens to ‘that in which the soul resides’. 12 Here, too, the approach of 
R.D. Hicks is the standard one: ‘that in which the soul resides’ is ‘the 
substratum of which the soul is the form, in short, the living body’. 13 
But again Aristotle may be speaking about pneuma , in which the soul 
is present in a primary sense. 14 What follows here in the text seems to 
point in this direction: Aristotle says that the intellectual powers and 
theoretical activity decline ‘because some other inward part declines’, 
but the intellect itself remains unimpaired. 15 (The term ‘to decline’ is 
connected with ‘vital heat’ thrice in one brief passage in the intrigu¬ 
ing text Problems XXX 1 on ‘melancholy’, 16 where the effects of wine 
and drunkenness are also explained by their ‘pneumatic’ nature and 
their consequences for human pneuma.) Activities like reasoning and 
loving and hating are different. These are activities which are not 
proper to the intellect but to ‘that which possesses that (intellect), 
insofar as it possesses that (intellect)’. 17 ‘That which possesses that’ 
must be identical here with ‘that other inward part which declines’ in 
the foregoing. But in that case ‘that which possesses that’ cannot be 


10 G. Rodier, R.D. Hicks, and W.D. Ross read too in 403a6. A. Jannone does the 
same in 403a9. 

11 Anim. I 1, 403al8: aga yap tootok; rcaoxei ti to acoga. There is no variation 
here in the mss. Torstrik (115) was right that this addition makes no sense if soma is 
already interpreted in the foregoing as the visible body. 

12 Anim. I 4, 408b22: coerce to yrjpaq od tco xf|v \|a>xt|v ti 7t£7iov0evai, dcAA’ ev q>, 
KaGduiep ev g£0ai<; mi voook;. Cf. Probl. XXX 1, 955al8: to yap yrjpac; mTai|/o^i<; ti<; 
(sc. of the innate pneuma). See also Long. 5, 466al8-23. 

13 R.D. Hicks (1907) 278. 

14 This is clearly the case in luv. 4 and 5, where the presence of the ‘innate 
natural heat’ is said to be the cause of life, and its disappearance the cause of 
death. R.D. Hicks (1907) 278 also refers to this passage. 

15 Anim. I 4, 408b24: mi to voeiv 5f| mi to 0£cop£iv gapaivETai aXXoo Tivoq eoco 
cp0£ipog£voo, adxo 8 e a7ta0£<; egtiv. On the problems this has posed to modern 
exegetes, cf. G. Rodier (1900) vol. 2, 137-138 and M. Tweedale, ‘Aristotle’s motion¬ 
less soul’, Dialogus 29 (1990) 129-130. 

16 Cf. Probl. XXX 1, 955a5-ll: gapaivogEvoo too 0Epgob / to g£v yap yfjpac; 
gapaivEi to 0£pgov. 

17 Anim. I 4, 408b25: to 8e 8iavo£to0ai mi cpi^Eiv r\ gioEiv ook eotiv ekeivoo 
7ca0r), aXka TooSi too e'xovto<; ekeivo, fi ekeivo e'xei. 
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identical with the visible body, but must designate the ‘fine-material 
body’ which is the vehicle and instrument of the soul. 18 In De anima II 
8, too, Aristotle explicitly locates the soul in the cardiac region. 19 
Aristotle also says in De generatione animalium that life fails in the 
cardiac region last of all. 20 

In my view, this entire passage becomes a muddle if one ignores 
the distinctions made in De motu animalium 10 and interpretes the 
soul in a hylomorphistic sense as the entelechy of the visible body 
instead of the entelechy of the fine-material pneuma . Therefore the 
passages mentioned above should be interpreted in the same way as 
‘the body which is to receive the soul’ in De anima 1 3, 407b21 21 and 
as ‘that which receives the soul’ in II 2, 414al0. 22 


Corporeal and non-corporeal activities of the soul 

The passage in De anima I 1, 403a3-28 is important for another 
reason. Aristotle claims there that many activities which the soul 
undergoes or undertakes cannot take place ‘without body’. 23 Only 
the activity of intuitive thought (voeiv - 403a8), i.e. thought which 
does not use images (which have their origin in sense-perception), 
seems such that it can be realized separately from the somatic. Here, 
too, we face the problem: what body does Aristotle mean when he 
says that the affections of the soul are always ‘inseparable from 
body’ 24 and that in rage, calm, etc. ‘the body is simultaneously 
affected’ (403al8). 

It has always been assumed that Aristotle must be referring to the 
visible body in its entirety. But this is by no means necessary. He may 
also be speaking about the specific soul-body. Indeed, various details 
in the text point in this direction. Aristotle gives the example of 


18 Philoponus talks about a Ttve'ujnxxiKOV aa>jia in this connection. G. Rodier 
(1900) vol. II 138 takes a similar direction. Nevertheless, R.D. Hicks (1907) 278 
interprets: ‘the particular auvGexoq ouaia made up of body and soul, which ceases 
to be at death’ and E. Barbotin (1966) 19 believes that ‘le sujet individuel’ is meant. 

19 Anim. II 8, 420b28: xfjc; ev xouxok; xoiq popioic; \|n)xfj<;, which refers to 6 Tiepl 
xf|v Kap6iav xonoq (b26). Cf. T. Tracy, ‘Heart and soul in Aristotle’, J.P. Anton; A. 
Preus (eds), Essays vol. II (Albany N.Y. 1983) 321-339, pp. 325-328. 

20 Gener. anim. II 5, 741M5-19; bl8: d7uAei7tei yocp xo £rjv evxeuGev xcXeuxaiov. 

21 See chapter 4 above. 

22 See chapter 5 above. 

23 Anim. I 1, 403a6: xo)v K^eioxcov oi)0ev aveu acopaxcx;. 

24 Anim. I 1, 403al6: jxexa ocojxaxoc; xivoq. 
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people who fly into a rage without an objective reason, ‘when the 
soma expands (opyoc) and is in a state resembling its condition when 
angry’. 25 Here in both cases the body is the subject. 26 But in the next 
passage Aristotle gives a definition of anger according to its somatic 
aspect as ‘the boiling of the blood or vital heat surrounding the 
heart’. 27 Here he is clearly referring to the function of pneuma , which 
is directly connected with the soul located in the heart. And he 
corrects the ‘dialectical’ definition of anger, which speaks about a 
‘desire for retribution’, by showing that the vehicle of desire is the 
body which mediates the soul’s movement to the visible body’. 28 
Again, therefore, when Aristotle in 403a26 gives a general form of 
scientific definitions for affections of the soul by offering the 
example ‘to be angry is the movement of a body of such kind or of a 
part or of a faculty’, 29 he cannot be referring to the entire visible 
body, as R.D. Hicks suggests, 30 but must be specifically talking about 
psychic pneuma. 


25 Anim. I 1, 403a22: eav opya to ccopa mi outgx; e'xfl coarcep oxav opyi^rjxai. In 
chapter 3 above we explained that according to Motu anim. 10, 703a20 ‘the instru¬ 
mental body of the soul’ Set au^dveoGod xe SuvaaGai mi auaxeXXeaGai. The verb 
opyav, ‘to swell’, is mainly used by Aristotle in connection with sexual activity, 
which is closely linked to the operation of pneuma. 

26 And not ‘the angry person’, 6 opyi^opevoc;, as R.D. Hicks (1907) 199 states. 

27 Anim. I 1 , 403a31: £eoiv xou rcepi mpSiav aipaxoq ml Geppov. Ps.-Plu. Vit. 
Horn. 2, 131 has: £ecnv 8e xiva xou aipaxoq mi too ev auxo TtveupaToq ovaav. T.J. 
Tracy, Physiological theory (1969) 351 already noted that here and in other places in 
De anima the soul is located in a central position of the body. Cf. Anim. I 4, 408b8. 
W.D. Ross, Parva naturalia (Oxford 1955) is therefore wrong when he states: ‘In 
contrast with the importance attached to the heart in the biological works, in none 
of the passages of the De anima in which the heart is mentioned (403a31, 408b8, 
420b26, 432b31) is any primary importance assigned to it’. Like Ross, I. Block 
(1961) 51 declared: ‘he attaches no importance to the heart in the De anima', and 
59: ‘ De anima represents an earlier period in Aristotle’s thought and may ... have 
been written at a time when he had not yet seen the importance of the heart for 
any of the vital functions’. But, as we pointed out in chapter 5 above, the use of the 
term ‘ pneuma' would not be adequate in Anim. because Aristotle there is dealing 
with all levels of life, including the vegetative, whereas in Gener. anim. and Parva 
naturalia he confines himself to animal and human life. 


28 Cf. Motu anim. 10, 703a5: eoxiv f| ope^n; to peoov, 6 Kivei Kivoupevov- ev 8e 
xoic; epvj/uxoK; ocbpaai 8ei xi elvai acbpa xoiouxov. See also Anim. Ill 10, 433bl9: <b 8e 
Kivei opyavroq ope^, q8r| xouxo acopaximv eoxiv and Metaph. A 7, 1072a24-26. 

29 Anim. I 1, 403a26: to opyi^eoGai Kivqo(<; xi<; xou xoioi)8i ocbpaxoq q pepouc; q 
Suvapeax;. 

30 R.D. Hicks (1907) 199: ‘By thus adding “or of a part or of the faculty belong¬ 
ing to it” Aristotle is providing for those cases where the mental process is thought 
not to affect the body as a whole, but to be confined to some particular organ, as 
seeing to the eye’. The definition in question is not concerned with ‘seeing’ but 
only with ‘being angry’. For that matter, the activity of ‘seeing’, too, is not just to be 
located in the eye, but needs to be conveyed from there to the soul in the heart. 
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Another crucial passage is found in De anima I l,403all: ‘if there is 
nothing which is exclusively an activity of the soul, its separate exist¬ 
ence is impossible’. 31 In 403a 16 Aristotle goes on to sum up a number 
of ‘affections’ of the soul which in any case have a somatic aspect: 
‘passion, calm, fear, pity, courage, joy, love, and hate’. This passage 
seems largely responsible for the traditional hylomorphistic interpre¬ 
tation of Aristotle’s psychology. Scholars have also assumed on the 
strength of it that Aristotle considered any survival of the human soul 
after the individual’s death impossible; only the pure intellect lives 
on. However, in the doxographical tradition, which I will discuss in 
chapter 14, such a view was never attributed to Aristotle in the period 
before Alexander of Aphrodisias. On the contrary, we repeatedly find 
texts which ascribe to Aristotle a theory of the soul’s survival after 
death. 

Does my alternative interpretation of De anima II 1 and 2 help us 
here as well? In fact, the expressions used by Aristotle, ‘that which 
receives the soul’ (to e%ov - 403a4), ‘not without soma (o\)08V aveo 
acopaxo<; - 403a6), ‘without body’ (aveu ocopaToq - 403a9), ‘involving 
a body’ (jLiexcc acopaxoc; xivoq - 403al6), in any case leave open the 
possibility, but in my view forcibly suggest, that Aristotle means that a 
number of the soul’s activities cannot take place apart from a somatic 
connection, but depend for their realization on account of the soul’s 
close bond with a very special kind of body, pneuma ,, the body which is 
the soul’s instrument. For Aristotle this means that, if there is any 
form of sense-perception, imagination, emotion, or desire, the soul 
cannot be purely incorporeal, but must have a corporeal substrate or 
vehicle. Only the activity of pure, intuitive thought, having non¬ 
material entities as its objects, does not require such a corporeal 
substrate. In itself this means nothing as far as a possible post-mortal 
existence of the soul, including its corporeal vehicle is concerned. Sure 
enough, an individual person will no longer experience perceptions 
or emotions after his death. But whether this applies to the soul, too, 
is left unsaid here. The text, explained in my alternative manner, 
declares only that the soul of an individual, if it has perceptions or 
emotions after the dissolution of the visible body, must still possess its 
somatic substrate. 32 Only a soul-principle that has no emotion or 


31 

32 


Anim. I 1, 403all: ei 8e jo.r|9ev eaxiv i'5iov aoxfjq, ouk av ei'ri xa>ptcrrr). 

Cf. I 4, 408b25: To 8e SiavoeioOai Kai (pitaiv r\ piaeiv ook eaxiv eKetvoo 7ta0r|, 
aXXa xou8i xov exovxoq eiceivo fi ekeivo e'xei. Aio Kai xooxov (pGeipopevov oiSxe 


pvr||iov£iL)£i o'oxe (piXei. Cf. Ill 5, 430a22. So if Aristotle in a lost work discussed a 
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perception or image does not require such a somatic vehicle (in 
which case it is, in fact, to be characterized as a pure intellect). 

Such a theory differs fundamentally from Plato’s in that it does not 
describe the entire soul as unconnected with a body but only that part 
of the soul which is directed to incorporeal entities. In this connec¬ 
tion it is apt to observe how Cicero reports that precisely the activities 
of thinking, learning and teaching, memory, love and hate, desire 
and fear, sorrow and joy led Aristotle to posit that man must have 
something in him whose nature differs from that of the four ordinary 
elements, and that he held this to be a kind of fifth element (‘ quinta 
quaedam natura, ‘ quintum genus ) . 33 


In what sense is the soul the principle of movement ? 

At the beginning of De anima I 2 Aristotle states that, of his predeces¬ 
sors, ‘some say that the soul is pre-eminently and primarily that which 
sets in motion. However, because they believed that what is not in 
motion itself cannot set anything else in motion, they assumed that 
the soul belongs to the class of things which are in motion’. 34 The 
traditional hylomorphistic interpretation of II 1 and following makes 
it difficult to grasp the point of Aristotle’s formulation. My new 
(cybernetic-instrumentalist) explanation has much less problematic 
on this point. Aristotle will argue in II 1 that the soul as the entelechy 
of a ‘natural body which is instrumental’ is not in motion itself. But 
he does maintain that it is the principle of movement because it 
exerts power on pneuma as the vehicle of orexis , which sets the parts of 
the visible body in motion. In this way the soul is to be regarded as 
the driver in his ochema. 


memory of the soul after its separation from the earthly body (cf. Procl. In Remp. 2, 
349, 13-26 (Kroll) = Arist. Eudem. fr. 5 Ross), he may well have been referring to the 
soul plus its fine-corporeal vehicle. Likewise the report in Olymp. In Phd. 8-9 
(Westerink) (= Arist. Philos, fr. 24 Ross; 903 Gigon) that Aristotle attributed the 
senses of hearing and sight to the celestial beings suggests that he may have 
explained these as activities of the soul by means of its instrumental body. 

33 Cic. Tusc. I 10, 22 = Arist. Philos, fr. 27b Ross; 994 Gigon. Note that, according 
to Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-737a7, the dynamis of every soul has something of the 
divine element. This statement is not at odds with Cicero’s report, because II 3, 
736b31 also emphasizes different degrees of participation in this divine element. 

34 Anim. I 2, 403b28: cpaol yap eviot ml ga^iaxa mi 7tpcbxax; \jtdxtiv eivai to 
Kivouv. OirjOevxet; 8e to pq Kivoopevov aoxo gq ev8e%eo0ai Kiveiv exepov, tcov 
Kivovpevcov ti tt\v vi/oxtiv imctaxpov eivai. In I 3, 405b31 he starts the critique of this 
position. 
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The soul as an unmoved mover 

An extensive criticism (in De anima I 3) of all pre-Socratic and Plato¬ 
nic theories of soul, which interpret the soul as the principle of 
movement which is in motion itself, is concluded by Aristotle with the 
words: ‘It is absolutely not in this way that the soul seems to move the 
living creature, but by means of some or other choice or a thinking 
activity’. 35 For the way in which the soul, which is incorporeal itself 
and does not possess a natural movement of its own, is nevertheless 
the principle of movement, we will need the theory of De motu anima- 
lium 8 and 10, 36 where Aristotle discusses lucidly the transformation 
of ‘desire’ and ‘thought’ into the activities of the human visible body. 


Liberation of the intellect from the bond with the somatic 

In his critique of the theory of the World Soul in Plato’s Timaeus , 
Aristotle first remarks that Plato, when talking about the soul of the 
universe, is not referring to an anima sensitiva or the like, but to an 
Intellect. 37 Further on Aristotle points out that it is, for this Intellect, 
‘a painful condition to be eternally bound up with its body without 
being able to break free from it, and indeed miserable, since it is 
better for the Intellect not to be bound up with a body.’ 38 

How, in view of this criticism, does Aristotle himself solve this 
problem? After all, he holds the human soul in its non-intellectual 
functions to be necessarily bound up with body. That is not the case 
for the intellect although the potential for intellectuality is a poten¬ 
tial of the soul. We can probably assume that Aristotle regarded the 
practice of theoria by man as the way in which the intellect of the soul 
can liberate itself from the soul-body, 39 with which the soul is neces¬ 
sarily bound up. Also Aristotle had posited of the celestial beings that 
their Intellects should be considered unmoved movers which entirely 
transcend somatic reality. 40 



7tpoaip£oeax; xivo<; mi vorjacox;. 

36 See chapter 3 above. 

37 Anim. I 3, 407a2-7. 

38 Anim. I 3, 407b2: ’Ejurcovov 5 e mi to p£pix0ai xcp ocbpaxi pri 8ovdp£Vov 
aTKAoOfjvai, mi 7ipoo£Xi cp£\)KXOv, £ut£p pcA/ciov xcp vcp pri p£xa acopaxoq civai. 

39 On this subject, see chapter 14 below. 

40 Cf. Metaph. A 8 and Gael. I 9. 
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A soul which leaves the body 

In his criticism of the Pythagorean tradition with its view that the soul 
is the harmony of the (visible) body in its entirety, Aristotle asks how 
it can reasonably explain the fact that the (visible) body perishes 
‘when the soul has left the body’. 41 

Clearly this formulation is at odds with the standard hylomor- 
phistic interpretation of De anima II and III. But it does agree with 
the conception which Aristotle seems to have set out in his Eudemus . 
And I have repeatedly pointed out that my alternative interpretation 
of De anima II 1 leaves scope for the idea that the soul, as regards its 
non-intellectual functions, cannot exist separately from the fine- 
corporeal body, but that this does not imply that it cannot exist 
independently of the visible body. 

In De respiratione , too, which links the presence of life to the 
presence of the ‘innate vital (psychic) heat’, and describes dying as 
the extinction of this vital heat, Aristotle feels free to speak about a 
natural death as a process in which the ‘release of the soul’ takes 
place almost imperceptibly’. 42 In De anima I 3, 406b3-5 Aristotle 
rejects the possibility that the soul leaves the body and then returns 
to it by remarking that this would imply that living creatures can rise 
from the dead. However, this is not in itself a sound reason for 
maintaining that Aristotle rejected a post-existence of the soul. In the 
passage in question he is disputing Plato’s view which attributes 
movement to the incorporeal soul. 

I leave out of account here the very intriguing passage in 
Metaphysics A 3, where Aristotle explicitly considers a post-existence of 
the soul. 43 


41 Anim. I 4, 408a28: xi eoxiv o (pGeipexai xr\<; \|A)xfj<; (XTio^uiodoric; (varia lectio 
dtTcoXeutovoriq). Cf. I 5, 411b8: e^eA.Goda'nq and I 4, 409a28: Tccoq oiov xe x«pi££cr- 
Gai xac; axiypac; mi aTtoMeoGai xcbv acogaxcov, in a criticism of Xenocrates’ doctrine 
of soul. Cf. Part. anim. I 1, 641al9: (X7teXGoi)Gr|(; yovv oukexi £cpov eaxiv. Gener. anim. 
II 5, 741bl8: aTtoXeircei yap xo £rjv evxeoGev (sc. from the cardiac region) 
xeA,eoxaiov. 

42 Resp. 17, 479a22: avaiaGrjxoq q xrjq \|A)xik d7iota)oi<; yivexai 7iavxeAii)<;. W.S. 
Hett rightly translates here: ‘the release of the soul’. W.D. Ross’s translation: ‘the 
dissolution of the soul’ is biased (334). 

43 Metaph. A 3, 1070a24-26: ei 5e mi ucxepov xi brcogevei, cKejixeov • en’ evicov yap 
o\)5ev Kco^uei, oiov ei f| \j/\)xti xoiouxov, prj naoa aAA’ 6 vou<;* moav yap d5t>vaxov 


i'oco<;. W. Jaeger (O.C.T. 1957) puts this text between square brackets as a later 
addition. 
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Why do plants and some animals stay alive after being cut in two f 

For the traditional hylomorphistic psychology it is also a problem 
how plants can be slipped and some animals appear to possess sensa¬ 
tion after being cut in two. In several places Aristotle draws attention 
to this as a fact which needs to be explained by a satisfactory theory of 
vital phenomena. 44 In De iuventute 2 he enlarges on the bisection of 
insects and the slipping of plants. This chapter is completely in line 
with the remark in chapter 1 that, although the soul is not somatic, it 
should be located in a certain part of the body, for which the author 
refers to De animal 45 For the argument continues in chapter 2 with 
the proposition that the principle of the anima nutritiva must be 
situated in a central place of the body of the animal or plant and that 
this part is a unity, but has the potential to divide. 46 Here, too, we 
have to conclude that not the soul as entelechy is split up, but pneuma 
or the innate vital heat as the vehicle of the soul-principle. 


44 Anim. I 4, 409a9: xa 5e <puxa m! xwv £cbcov noXka Siaipougeva £fj kcxi 8okei xt\v 
onrrnv xjroxrjv e^eiv xcp ei5ei. Cf. 5, 413bl9; II 2, 411 bl9; II 2, 413M6-24; Metaph. Z 
16, 1040M0-14. Cf. also Gener. anim. I 18, 722all-16; 723bl6-19; Resp. 17, 479a3-4; 
Part. anim. IV 6, 682b32-34; Long. 6, 467al8-30. G. Rodier (1900) vol. II 141 denies 
that the soul in the parts resulting from bisection is the same as that in the original 
plant or the original animal. But he does not explain how one soul can turn into 
two without reproduction. On this theme, see R.K. Sprague, ‘Plants as aristotelian 
substances’, Illinois Class. Stud. 16 (1991) 225 and ead., ‘Aristotle and divided 
insects’, Methexis 2 (1989) 29-40. 

45 Iuv. I,467bl4-16. 

46 Iuv. 2, 468a20-b4. Aristotle developed the same idea in Motu anim. 9. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE ROLE OF VITAL HEAT AND PNEUMA IN DE GENERA TIONE 

ANIMALIUM 


Emphasis on the efficient cause in De generatione animalium 

The importance of Aristotle’s work De generatione animalium was 
powerfully underlined by the English scholar A.L. Peck, who trans¬ 
lated the work and added an extensive commentary in a highly 
instructive Introduction and in notes to the text. In the Preface to 
this work Peck states: ‘...it may, I think, be justly claimed that in this 
treatise Aristotle’s thought is to be seen integrated as nowhere else’. 1 
In Peck’s view, the importance for Aristotle’s philosophy lies in the 
fact that the book deals with the products of Nature: ‘and in them 
too is to be found the activity of the Soul, working through its 
instrumental pneuma, , which is the terrestrial counterpart of the 
celestial ‘quintessence’, aither, ; the divine constituent of the heavenly 
spheres and of the stars’. 2 Precisely because De anima does not talk 
explicitly about the psychic pneuma , it is important to note that for 
Peck, in view of the large amount of time and energy that Aristotle 
evidently spent on his biological research, ‘we might legitimately 
proceed to interpret Aristotle’s more strictly philosophical work in 


1 Aristotle, Generation of animals transl. by A.L. Peck (London 1942; repr. 1963) v. 
Cf. id. ‘The connate Pneuma. An essential factor in Aristotle’s solutions to the 
problems of reproduction and sensation’, E.A. Underwood (ed.) Science, Medicine 
and History. Essays in honour of Charles Singer (London 1953), vol. I 111-121. See 
also G.R. Morrow, A.G.Ph. 50 (1968) 290: ‘the great treatise De generatione 
animalium, though attacking empirical problems that still concern the biologist, is 
so permeated with Aristotle’s philosophy that to understand it one must be 
acquainted with all his speculative principles’. 

2 A.L. Peck (1942) vi. T. Case, ‘Aristotle’ (1910) 520B already remarked: ‘every 
organism has a soul, whose immediate organ is the spirit (rcvevfia), a body which— 
analogous to a body diviner than the four so-called elements, namely the aether, 
the element of the stars—gives to the organism its non-terrestrial vital heat, 
whether it be a plant or an animal’. Cf. A.L. Peck (1942) lix: ‘ pneuma is the 
immediate instrument of Soul’. In the same line G. Verbeke, Devolution 20: ‘(Aris- 
tote) considerait le pneuma comme le premier instrument de fame, sans l’identi- 
fier avec elle’. Regrettably, Peck did not apply this insight to the definition of the 
soul in Anim. II 1. He translates this definition: ‘the first realization of a body 
furnished with organs', (1942) lvii (Peck’s emphasis). 
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the light of his work in natural history’ 3 . J.G. Lennox recently empha¬ 
sized that we can regard Aristotle’s biological inquiries, which take up 
pages 486-789 of the standard edition of his work, as a ‘ research pro¬ 
gram ... embedded within Aristotle’s broader philosophical outlook, 
reflected in the Metaphysics , Physics and Organon . 4 W. Kullmann 
estimated: ‘Ein Drittel der erhaltenen Schriftenmasse ist biologischen 
Fragen gewidmet’. 5 

In this study I have chosen to give priority to the treatment of De 
anima , because De anima II 1 seemed to contain a major obstacle to 
an integral view of Aristotle’s work. In discussing De generatione anima- 
lium in this chapter, it is my aim to show that in this work Aristotle 
constantly speaks about pneuma as the instrument of the (incorpo¬ 
real) soul in animals and human beings. In this regard De generatione 
animalium tallies with the view of De motu animalium as outlined in 
chapter 3 above. De generatione animalium is primarily concerned with 
the vegetative function of pneuma in animals and human beings. De 
motu animalium deals with its motor function. But both functions of 
pneuma can be generalized as facets of the activity of the ‘instrumen¬ 
tal natural body’ discussed in De anima II 1. In De anima Aristotle’s 
attention has an even broader sweep, focusing not just on animal and 
human life but on all levels of life, including plants (that do not 
possess pneuma but an analogon). 

In the first chapter of his work On the generation of animals Aristotle 
uses his theory of the four causes to stake out the treatise’s frame¬ 
work. De partibus animalium had dealt in particular with the factors of 
form, matter, and final cause. The treatment of the parts concerned 

3 A.L. Peck (1942) viii. This position is also held by M. Furth, who argues in 
Substance , form and psyche 5 that ‘Aristotle’s metaphysical inquiries about essence, 
substance, individual and so on were (or came to be) motivated in an extremely 
concrete and specific way by his theoretical preoccupations in biology’. An entirely 
opposite view is advanced by D.M. Balme, ‘The development of biology in Aristotle 
and Theophrastus: theory of spontaneous generation’, Phronesis 7 (1962) 91-104, p. 
94: ‘There seems to be no definite evidence that Aristotle’s metaphysics was 
influenced by any biology beyond that which is known to have been practised in 
the Academy ... His metaphysical arguments certainly befit a potential biologist; but 
they do not reflect the actual biology of his biological works’. 

4 J.G. Lennox, ‘The disappearance of Aristotle’s biology: a hellenistic mystery’, 
Apeiron 27 (1994) 7-24, 8-9. The author suggests in this article that obstacles of an 
intrinsically philosophical nature prevented Aristotle’s work from having a fruitful 
effect. But according to J. Barnes, ‘Roman Aristotle’, J. Barnes; M. Griffin (eds), 
Philosophia togata vol. 2 (Oxford 1997) 1-69, p. 15, ‘in one form or another Aris¬ 
totle’s zoological writings were widely known in the Hellenistic period’. 

5 W. Kullmann, Die Teleologie in der aristotelischen Biologie (Heidelberg 1979) 8. 
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with generation will especially focus on the principle of the efficient 
cause. 6 That is to say, here Aristotle discusses a theme for neglecting 
which he often censured Plato in that this philosopher accepted only 
the Idea and matter as principles. 7 In the further text of De generatione 
animalium we will have to examine carefully what entity Aristotle has 
in mind here. 8 For he cannot have meant the soul if, as in De anima, 
he interpreted the soul in De generatione animalium as entelechy and 
eidos , and therefore as unmoved. 


The sexual differentiation of living creatures is not present in their souls 

Aristotle’s doctrine of living nature is summed up in the proposition 
which opens his argument proper in De generatione animalium I 2 and 
prefaces the treatment of the ‘ordinary’ generation of living crea¬ 
tures: ‘As principles of generation the male and the female will not 
be regarded as the least important; the male as containing the prin¬ 
ciple of movement and of generation, and the female (the principle 
of) matter. One is most likely to be convinced of this by studying how 
and whence semen comes’. 9 Aristotle was indeed fully aware that, for 
living creatures possessing locomotion, 10 sexual differentiation is 
essential to the process of generation. But what intrigued him was the 
fact that both the male and the female are required not to create 
androgynous specimens but either a new male specimen or a new 
female specimen (or a litter of female and male specimens). 


6 Gener. anim. I 1, 715al-18 with all: Xoutov 8e ... Ttepi amot<;... xq<; Kivooaric; xiq 
apxf|. For the Greek text see Aristotelis De generatione animalium recogn. brevique 
adn. critica instruxit H.J. Drossaart Lulofs (Oxford 1965; repr. 1972). For apxil 
there is a varia lectio amr\, which is defended by C. Lefevre (1972) 36 n. 3. Cf. A.L. 
Peck (1942) xxxviii-xlii and P. Moraux (1955) 256 

7 Cf. Metaph. A 9, 991a22; 991b3-5; Gener. corr. II 9, 335a30; 335b8 and ch. 4 
above. 

8 According to D.M. Balme, De partibus animalium I and De generatione animalium 
I (with passages from II1-3) transl. with notes (Oxford 1972) 127 the introduction of 
715al-18 was possibly not written by Aristotle himself, for one because Part. anim. 
also discusses the ‘efficient cause’. This argument is not convincing, because it is 
clear that Gener. anim. focuses specifically on the efficient cause in the reproductive 
process, and on the role of the male sex as such. Cf. I 2, 716a3-7. 

9 Gener. anim. I 2, 716a4-8: xfj<; ycveoeax; apxa<; av xic; oox qiaaxa 0eir| xo 0qta) mi 
xo appev, xo pev appev ox; xqq Kivfjaeox; mi xrj<; yeveaecoq exov xqv apxiiv, xo 8e 
(6q vXr|<;. xobxo 8e paXicx’ av xic; 7uaxeiL)oeie 0£copa>v tcgx; yiyvexai xo OTteppa mi 
7to0ev. II 4, 738b21 says that the male provides xo Sripioopyouv. 

10 Cf. Gener. anim. I 1, 7l5al8ff. 
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Since this involves the transmission of life and the soul as a 
principle, Aristotle will have to explain the role the soul plays in this 
sexual differentiation. The traditional view, in which the soul is 
interpreted as ‘the entelechy or eidos of a natural body equipped with 
organs’ seems to entail that the soul is also the entelechy of the 
sexually differentiated body, that is to say, the body equipped with 
male or female sexual organs. However, this would imply that 
Aristotle distinguished between male souls and female souls, just as 
he distinguishes between the souls of dogs and the souls of human 
beings. But Aristotle never speaks about sexual differentiation on the 
level of souls. 11 


The preformation theory rejected; epigenesis accepted 

After Aristotle has discussed in detail all the differences between 
sexual organs in various kinds of living creatures, 12 his first major 
topic is the composition and origin of sperm 13 . With a series of argu¬ 
ments he refutes the view, set out at length, known as the preforma¬ 
tion theory or pangenesis theory, according to which sperm should 
be seen as an extract of the entire body of the adult specimen which 
produces the sperm. 14 

This view, refuted and rejected here, could seem to be compatible 
with Aristotle’s own views if, as the standard theory goes, he held that 
the soul ‘is the entelechy of the visible body equipped with organs’. 
However, Aristotle’s criticism of the theory that the entire body is 
present in sperm as an extract becomes much more understandable 

11 Aristotle adduces the difference in sexual organs as an argument in Gener. 
anim. 1 18, 722b5-6 against the so-called preformation theory, which he rejects. He 
goes on to argue in Gener. anim. that the possession of male or female genitals is 
due to the quality and temperature of the pneuma, which is the vehicle of the soul- 
principle. 

12 Gener. anim. I 3-16. 

13 Gener. anim. 117, 721b6: Aokei 8e 71 (xvtoc ylyveoGai ek orceppaxoc;, to 5e arceppa 



jcpoievxai ap<pco r\ daxepov povov, kcci rcoxepov arco mvxoq aTtepxexai too acopaxoc; r\ 
ox>k ano mvx6<;. 

14 Cf. P.M.M. Geurts, De erfelijkheid in de oudere Grieksche wetenschap 
(Nijmegen/Utrecht 1941) 107-129; A.L. Peck (1942) x; C. Lefevre (1972) 46ff; M. 
Furth (1988) 113ff. W. Kullmann, Die Teleologie in der aristotelischen Biologie 10 and 42 
emphasizes that Aristotle’s position on this issue has prevailed since the beginning 
of the 20th century. On p. 42 he underlines: ‘Wohl die bedeutendste naturwissen- 
schaftliche Leistung ist seine Embryologie’. See also A. Preus, ‘Science and 
philosophy in Aristotle’s Generation of animals, J. Hist. Biol. 3 (1970) 1-52, pp. 5-7. 
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if we have to assume that he defined the soul as ‘the entelechy of a 
special body which is the instrument of the soul’ and if he held this 
combination of soul as eidos with its instrumental body to be 
responsible for producing the visible body. 

Aristotle’s conclusion of this lengthy passage is that the theory of 
his predecessors must be rejected. Sperm is not an extract of the en¬ 
tire visible body but is rather the source from which the visible body 
flows. 15 This view is usually called the theory of epigenesis. 


The product, the producer, and the means of production 

In his study Aristotle discusses the genesis of living creatures. And he 
does so by means of the model of production. 16 He constantly uses 
here his own distinction of the four principles of explanation or 
‘causes’. Something which is produced has a form; it is made from 
matter (material); it has a goal or purpose; and there must be an effi¬ 
cient agent. The efficient cause is always a living creature, whose 
external members are ‘instruments’ (organa), but who can supple¬ 
ment these bodily organa with mechanical organa. Aristotle develops 
this comparison most fully in De generatione animalium I 22: in some¬ 
thing produced by a carpenter the form ‘enters’ the matter by means 
of movement. The form is in the soul as a kind of knowledge of the 
craftsman and the soul and the knowledge move the hands of the 
craftsman; the hands move the instruments and the instruments the 
material. 17 


15 Gener. anim. I 18, 725a21: Touvavdov apa r\ oi apxocioi e^eyov Axkteov. oi pev 
yap to (xtco jcoivtoc; octuov, rip.e!q 5e to rcpoq arcavT’ ievai 7t£(poK6<; OTiEppa EpoogEV. 

16 Cf. J. Lennox, ‘Teleology, chance, and Aristotle’s theory of spontaneous 
generation’, J.H.Philos. 20 (1982) 219-238, p. 222: ‘I propose that to grasp the 
meaning of the doctrine we must take seriously Aristotle’s insistence on a close 
analogy between processes originated by a craftsman and processes of a biological 
kind originated by the male parent’. See also J. Althoff, ‘Das Konzept der genera- 
tiven Warme bei Aristoteles’, Hermes 120 (1992) 181-193, who perceptively describes 
the special character of vital heat in Aristotle. Only, he fails to recognize that this 
vital heat is always directed by the soul-principle. His concluding sentence is there¬ 
fore unfortunate: ‘Die Zeugungslehre des Aristoteles mutet vielmehr sehr modern 
an, weil eine rein kausalmechanisch wirkende Ubermittlersubstanz, eben die gene¬ 
rative Warme, den gesamten genetischen Prozess steuert’. 

17 Gener. anim. I 22, 730b 12-19: anb too tektovck; 7tpo<; d|v twv ^uXcov iAr|v out’ 
otTtepxexai ooOev, oote popiov ooOev egtiv ev tcd yiyvopiva) xr\q TEKTOvucfjq, dXX' f| 
|iop(pfi Kai to EiSoq an' ekewoo EyyvyvETai 5ia Trj<; kivtigecdc; ev tti uAji, mi f| jiev yvxri 
ev r\ to Ei5o<; mi f) ETtiornpri kivougi Taq x £ ip a £ ••• «i 8e x £ ip £ £ T< * opyava, xa 5’ 
opyava ttjv \)Xr\v. Cf. I 18, 722bl: 8r)jiioopy£i and 723b29: duo too SrigioupyouvToq, 
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(The question how the soul, which Aristotle holds to be ‘un¬ 
moved’, can move the carpenter’s hands is discussed by Aristotle in 
De motu animalium 10, where he explains that the unmoved soul uses 
pneuma as a mediating organon.) 

At the beginning of his argument Aristotle formulates the general 
rule: ‘every productive activity requires organa (instruments/ 
organs)’. 18 Thus a male and a female require sexual organs to pro¬ 
duce a new specimen of the same kind. The problem he faces in De 
generatione animalium I 19 and following is the ‘instrument’ that 
realizes the production of the new specimen (complete with the 
appropriate bodily organs and all). And this question can be nar¬ 
rowed down, because the instrumental parts of the new specimen are 
composed of what Aristotle calls the ‘homoiomerous’ parts, 19 and 
because the soul as formal principle is also the formal principle of 
the ‘homoiomerous parts’. The question can therefore be formulated 
as follows: by means of what instrument does the soul as formal 
principle realize the construction of the homoiomerous parts from 
the material supplied by the menstrual blood of the female and by 
the food that is absorbed from outside after concoction? In II 3 the 
final answer is given to this question: by the divine, celestial element 
with which the soul is bound up and that is ‘absorbed’ in the pneuma, 
which is present in the sperm. 20 


In I 18, 724al5 Aristotle asks what sperm is. After having explained 
that the very first beginning of a new living creature is the combina¬ 
tion of the male’s sperm and the female’s menstrual blood, his 
important conclusion is: ‘the nature which is present in the male (in 


oiov ano xoo x£kxovo<;. II 1, 735a28. Cf. II 4, 740b25: aSorcep 5e xa i>no xfj^ 
yiyvopcva yiyvcxai 8ia x6)v opyavcov - ... - ooxcoq q xfj^ 0pe7mKf|<; \|n>xik 8\>vapi<; ... 
7covei xt|v oro^riGiv, xpa>pevr| oiov opyavoiq 0ep|i6xr|xi mi \|A)Xpoxr|xi (ev yap xooxok; f| 
kwt|gi<; eK£ivr|<; ...). Though Aristotle uses the term episteme in the first passage, it is 
clear in the context and in the other passages quoted that he means the 
‘productive knowledge’ of craftsmanship. 

18 Gener. anim. I 2, 716a23: Scixai 8 e rcpoq rcaaav cpyaatav opyavcov. Cf. what is 
said of philosophy in Protr. 5b Ross; 56 During; 73 Gigon: oi )be yap Ssovxat Ttpoq xf|v 
Epyaaiav opyavcov. 

19 Gener. anim. I 1, 7l5a9-ll: f| oA/n TOiq £cpoi<; xa fiEprp rnvxi |iev xcp oAcp xa 
avopoiog£pTi, xoiq 8’ dvopoiojicpEai xa ogoio|i£pfj, xouxok; be xa KaXongcva axoixeia 
xcbv Gcopaxcov and 1 18, 722a28: onyicEixai yap ek xcov ogoiogEpcbv xa dvopoiojLiEpii, 
and 722a25. Cf. Cael. I 9, 278a32: xcp dvGpcorccp egxIv x>fo\ GapK£(; mi oaxa. 

20 Cf. M. Matthen, ‘The four causes in Aristotle’s embryology’, Apeiron 22 
(1989) 159-179, p. 165: ‘The basic theory expressed in the Generation of animals is 
that the animal soul creates a baby by ‘concocting’ nutritive material by the warm¬ 
ing action of breath, or TtvEOga’. 
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living creatures of which the males emit sperm) uses this sperm as an 
instrument ( organon) and as a vehicle of actual movement, just as 
instruments are used in products of craftsmanship. For in a certain 
sense the movement of craftsmanship is present in these.’ 21 That is to 
say, Aristotle considers techne to be present in the (hands of the 
craftsman and next in the) instruments controlled by the craftsman, 
which then realize the form of the product in matter. Just so Aristotle 
regards the soma of the male’s sperm as the instrument or the ‘instru¬ 
mental body’ by which the form of the kind in question is imprinted 
on the matter supplied by the female. 22 

The essence of all vital processes, according to Aristotle, is that 
they are processes of change which are controlled and guided by a 
rational principle. This is clarified in De generatione animalium II 1. 
Aristotle says there: everything that man produces has a goal. An axe 
is for chopping wood; a spear is for killing the enemy. An axe and a 
spear are forged with the help of fire. But fire alone will never pro¬ 
duce an axe or a spear. The fire needs to be used by a craftsman, a 
smith. He knows the logos of what a good axe or a good spear is. In 
the same way nature produces the flesh of a foot or a hand. And the 
hardness, softness, flexibility, or fragility of parts of the visible body 
are produced by means of vital heat. But the vital heat is controlled in 
all natural processes by the logos of the male, which has been trans¬ 
ferred to the menstrual blood of the female during the act of 
mating. 23 This makes it much easier to understand why Aristotle in De 
anima II 2 can call the soul, besides eidos and morphe, the logos of ‘that 
which receives the soul’ and which (being the ‘matter’ of the soul) is 
in the proper condition to undergo the operation of the soul. 24 It is 
quite clear here that Aristotle is the author of the philosophical 
doctrine of the logoi spermatikoi 


21 Gener. anim. I 22, 730bl9: f| (pvait; f| ev xcp appevi xcov arceppa rcpoiepevcov 
Xprjxai xcp atceppaxi ax; opyavcp mi exovxi kivt|giv evepyeta, dSorcep ev xoi<; mxa 
xexvr|v yiyvopevou; xa opyava Kiveixai • ev ckcivok; yap itax; f| kivtiok; xfj<; xexvr|<;. Cf. 
the interesting textual variant in Anim. II 4, 415b7: Siorcep xo orceppa xcov £cpcov mi 
(pnxcdv opyavov eoxi, which is not included in the modern text editions, and A. 
Preus (1970) 14-15. 

22 Gener. anim. I 19, 727b31-33. 

23 Gener. anim. II 1, 734b31-36: OK^ripa pev ohv mi pataxm mi yAioxpot mi 
Kpaupa mi ooa aXXa xoiahxa 7ta0rj i)7idpxei xotq epyuxoK; popioiq 0eppoxr|<; mi 
xi/nxpoxriq 7toif|oeiev av, xov 8e A,oyov (b fiSr| xo pev cap^ xo 8’ ooxobv ooicexi, aXX’ f| 
kivtiok; f| cxtxo xoo yevvfjoavxo*; xob evxeXexeia ovxo<; o eoxi Suvapei e^ oh yiyvexai, 
okntep mi e7ti xcov yiyvopevcov mxa xexvrjv and b36-735a4. 

24 Anim. II 2, 414a4-14 and 414a27-28; II 4, 416al8. 
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It is also clear that Aristotle faces a problem here in his use of the 
analogy between the craftsman’s production and natural generation. 
Because sperm is assigned the role of the carpenter’s instruments, 
the natural process takes place as if the instruments, even when they 
are no longer guided by the carpenter, could continue to produce by 
themselves. Aristotle recognized this problem. And he tried to solve it 
in De generatione animalium II 1 by referring to the phenomenon of 
automata, which carry out their movements even after the user has 
stopped providing impetus. 25 

Though the solution is a clever one, today we cannot find it entire¬ 
ly satisfactory. The main problem in the analogy between craft and 
nature is that the instruments of the craftsman, after the craftsman 
(the begetter) has withdrawn, continue on their own to produce not 
just a bed or a flute, but what could turn out to be a new carpenter. 

However, to point out such problems is no reason to deny that 
Aristotle sought the solution to these vital questions in this direction. 
We shall always have to start by observing how far more advanced 
Aristotle was in thinking these problems through compared with all 
his predecessors. 26 


An active formal principle and passive matter 


If we have represented Aristotle correctly so far, sperm is not as such 
the cause of generation but is the (instrumental) vehicle of a produc¬ 
tive principle of movement, i.e. of a psychic dynamisP So while the 
new specimen originates ‘from’ the father and the mother, it should 
be seen as a combination, not of two raw materials, but of carpenter 
and timber. 28 This was a decision with far-reaching consequences. It 


25 Gener. anim. II 1, 734b4-17; cf. 5, 741b7-9. See C. Lefevre (1972) 52ff and W. 
Kullmann, Die Teleologie in der aristotelischen Biologie 57-58. 

26 J. Needham, A history of embryology (New York 1955) 42 wrote admiringly: ‘The 
depth of Aristotle’s insight into the generation of animals has not been surpassed 
by any subsequent embryologist, and, considering the width of his interests, cannot 
have been equalled’. Cf. A. Preus (1970) 39-40: ‘His version of the theory was a 
considerable advance on the theories of his predecessors’. 

27 In Gener. anim. I 19, 726b20 Aristotle formulates the problem as follows: 


jtoxepov to ocopa too one ppaxoq eaxi to aixiov xrjq yeveaeax; q e^ei xiva e^iv Kai dpxqv 
KivfjGEGx; yevvr|TiKf|v. o\)8e yap f| %eip ... avEo \|A)xiKfj<; r\ aAAr|<; xivo<; Sovapeax; eaxi 
Xeip... Cf. I 20, 729a9: to pev appev rcapexexai to te e18o<; Kai ttiv apxqv xfj<; KivqoECoq 
to 8e Orjta) to acopa Kai xqv oAqv and a29. 

28 Gener. anim. I 21, 729bl5: ook eotiv ek tootcov to yiyvopEvov ev, aAA’ r\ ooxox; 
dx; ek too TEKxovoq Kai ^6A,oo r\ kAivtj. 
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meant that, from now on, ‘the female’ is regarded as the passive, 
material, and inferior principle, involving a drastic undervaluation of 
the woman’s role but also of physical reality. This is due to the fact 
that Aristotle placed the sexual relationship between man and wo¬ 
man in the subject-object framework, by analogy with the relation be¬ 
tween thought-subject and thought-object. For him there is no room 
for seeing the gender relation as an intersubjective relation between 
two biotic subjects. This decision particularly had serious repercus¬ 
sions in late Hellenistic Gnosticism, which came to regard all biotic 
reproduction as a ‘fall’ in matter, symbolized by the woman (Eve). 29 
But these historical consequences should not prevent us from seeing 
that Aristotle makes this choice to avoid a purely materialist, physical- 
ist explanation of the generation of living creatures. 30 Aristotle states 
emphatically that the male does not contribute to the material 
quantity of the ‘embryo’. 31 

Alternatively, indeed, it seems possible that the vital ‘heat and 
power’ of the female ‘works on’ the material, if under the male’s 
guidance. 32 

Aristotle’s problem in book 2 is to explain how the sperm of the 
male can contain a vital movement which passes on the form of the 
species to the matter provided by the female and how the ‘vital heat 
and power’ in the female can be accounted for. Another issue here is 
that this ‘vital movement’ or ‘vital heat’ is eternal, for the species of 
animals are eternal according to Aristotle. 33 In the opening chapter 
of the second book Aristotle says that the presence of life and soul in 
the sphere of mortal creatures can only be explained by deriving 
them from the sphere of the eternal, divine beings. 


29 For this tradition, cf. R.A. Baer, Philo's use of the categories of male and female 
(Leiden 1970) and E. Pagels, Adam , Eve and the Serpent (Princeton 1988) 64ff. 

30 M. Furth (1988) 140-141 also defends Aristotle against the accusation of 
‘unexamined biased assumptions concerning the nature of sexes’. He points out 
that Aristotle ‘was unable to see in which way the form, i.e. in the context of the 
general account, the “motions” conferring form, could be divided’. ‘... And so, he 
had to accept a male-chauvinist consequence, and he did so. Like a man’. 

31 Gener. anim. 730a21-23. 

32 Gener. anim. I 21, 729b25: 6 yap xoiq 7ipotepevoi<; drcepyd^exai xo orceppa ev xco 
0f|Xei, xouxok; [xoiq evxopou;] r\ ev xco £cpcp auxcp 0eppoxr|(; mi 5dvapi<; drcepya^exai. 
Aristotle returns to this variant in II 4, 738b9-27. See A. Preus (1970) 14, n. 21: 
‘This error possibly arises from taking the ovipositor, as seen during opposition, for 
the phallus, as seen during copulation, and confusing male and female between 
the two events (see K.G. Davey, Reproduction in insects (San Francisco 1965))’. 

33 Gener. anim. II 1, 731b35: yevoq del dv0pomcov mi £cpcov eaxi mi cpuxcov. 
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The divine factor in all that lives 

The primary cause of movement in living creatures, which is the 
vehicle of the logos and the form, belongs to a higher, more divine 
sphere than matter. 34 We should consider here that the embryo of a 
new living creature results from the combination of the ‘movement’ 
of the male sperm and the menstrual blood of the female, and that, 
next, food is integrated after being digested, food consisting of the 
elements of the sublunary sphere, earth, water, air, and fire and their 
combinations. This means that Aristotle already indicates in chapter 
II 1 what he will more explicitly affirm in II 3, that life and the posses¬ 
sion of soul can only be explained by assuming a divine factor. By 
stating that ‘the beautiful and divine is always, by virtue of its own 
nature, the cause of the better in non-eternal beings’, 35 he is actually 
saying that the soul and the vital movement in every living creature 
cannot be accounted for without involving the sphere of the divine 
and eternal, i.e. the sphere of the divine and eternal part of the 
cosmos. 

This fully accords with repeated statements in Aristotle that ex¬ 
plain man’s generation with reference to both the procreator and the 
Sun or the circle of the ecliptic. 36 But also with his assertion that all 
being and all life in the cosmos ‘hangs on’ the life of the external 
celestial sphere. 37 And with the opening sentence of his treatise De 
animal 

But it also means that although the soul always remains connected 
with the ‘divine body’, 39 there is no compelling reason to assume that 
the divine principle loses its divinity when the visible body of the 
mortal individual no longer serves its purpose and perishes. Aristotle 
does not say anywhere that the soul of a mortal living creature 
perishes with the visible body. 40 Indeed, this is clearly at odds with De 
generatione animalium II 1-3. Something divine cannot be subject to 


34 Gener. anim. II 1, 732a3: (kXxiovoq 8e mi Geioxepaq xfiv <p\)civ ooar|<; xfj<; ama<; 
xfj<; kivotlktt)^ Txpcbxrjq - r\ 6 Xoyoc, umpxei mi xo ei5o<; - xfj<; oA,r|<;. 

35 Gener. anim. II 1, 731b25: xo 5e m^ov mi xo Geiov ai'xiov aei mxa xf|v abxoo 
cpoaiv xoo peA-xtovoq ev xoi<; evSexojuevou;. 

36 Phys. II 2, 194bl3; Metaph. A 5, 107lal3-16; Gener. corr. II 10, 336a31; b6; bl7; 
cf. Gener. anim. II 4, 738al6-18. 

37 Gael. I 9, 279a28-30. 

38 Anim. I 1, 402al-7. 

39 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-31. 

40 The text of Metaph. A 3, 1070a24-26 could be adduced as ‘evidence’, but is 
problematic. I will return to it in chap. 14. 
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decay. This does not apply to the body which serves as the vehicle of 
the divine principle and as the soul’s instrument, insofar as this 
instrumental body is subject to decay. For Aristotle not only the 
concrete living creature is a hybrid figure composed of a divine and a 
mortal component, but also the substantial unity of the soul and its 
instrumental body. 41 

Aristotle does acknowledge in De generatione animalium , as in the 
passage in De caelo I 9 quoted above, that there are degrees in quality 
of life in the sublunary sphere. According to him, these degrees 
correspond to the degree of vital heat or the degree of the divine 
principle’s purity. 

How, then, does Aristotle reach the conclusion in De generatione 
animalium II 3? In II 1 he asks ‘how a plant or animal is formed out of 
seed’. 42 And he goes on to specify more accurately: ‘by what agency 
are the parts of such a plant or animal formed?’ 43 This must be 
something either external or internal to the male sperm, and it must 
either be a part of the soul or a soul or something which is the 
vehicle of soul. 44 Note that, for Aristotle, the claim that the soul or a 
part of the soul (which he holds to be unmoved and incorporeal) 
produces something is just as contradictory as the claim that carpen¬ 
try produces a bed or flutes ‘by itself. The relevant rule here is 
formulated by Aristotle in De anima I 3: ‘craft must use its instruments 
and the soul its body’. 45 So the solution which Aristotle must reach is 
that plants and animals are formed by the agency of something that is 
‘the vehicle of soul’. 


The vehicle of the divine factor (De generatione animalium II3, 736b29ff ) 

Because production is a movement led by a formal principle, Aris¬ 
totle argues that the sperm of the male transfers the movement led 
by the formal principle to that which is going to be a new living 
being. 46 In chapter II 2 Aristotle goes on to inquire at length how the 


41 On this problem, see chap. 9 below. 

42 Gener. anim. II 1, 733b23: flepi cbv ecrciv dnopia TtXeicov, ncbq nore yiyvexai ek 
ion cntepjiaxoq to (poxov f\ tcdv £(pcov oxionv. 

43 Gener. anim. II 1, 733b32: i)(p’ oh yiyvexai toc popia. 

44 Gener. anim. II 1, 733b32: t^toi yap twv e^coGev ti rcoiei r\ evtmapxov ti ev Tfl 

yovri mi crceppaTi, mi toot’ eotiv r\ pepoq ti r\ \|ruxri, v\ £X 0V « v eir l V^xriv. 

45 Anim. I 3, 407bl3-26 and ch. 4 above. Cf. Gener. anim. I 22, 730M1-22. 

46 Gener. anim. II 1, 735a2: f| yap xexvr| apxtl mi ei5o<; too yiyvopevoo, aAA’ ev 
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constitution of sperm is to be understood. He explains the striking 
differences between water and sperm by the presence of pneuma in 
sperm. 


De generatione animalium II3, 736b29-737a7 

The dynamis of every soul seems to have something of a soma different 
from and more divine than the so-called elements; and the differ¬ 
ences in worth or unworth between souls correspond with the differ¬ 
ences in this active substance ( physis ). For the semen of everything 
(that lives) contains within itself its cause of being fertile, viz. so-called 
(vital) heat. This (vital) heat is not fire or any such power but the 
pneuma which is enclosed within the semen and in the foam-like stuff; 
it is the active substance which is in pneuma, which is an analogue of 
the astral element. That is why fire produces no living creature and 
we never find a living being taking shape in fiery substances, whether 
solid or liquid. But the heat of the sun and that of living creatures 
does contain a principle of life (and not only the heat which is 
transferred via semen but also when there is a residue of a different 
kind). It is clear from the foregoing that the heat in living creatures is 
not fire and does not have fire as its principle. 47 


exepa)- r\ 5e xri<; (puaeox; kivtigic; ev avxco d(p’ exepac; ovaa kivtigk; xrjq ex°^ or lG ™ eiSoQ 
evepyeia. 

47 Arist. Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-737a7: ndariq pev oi>v \|n)xfj<; Sdvapic; exepov 
acopaxoc; eouce KeKoivcovrjKevai Kai Geioxepov xcbv Katampevcov axoixeicov* <b<; 8e 
Siacpepovai xipioxrixi ai \|/\)xai Kai axipia aAAf|taov ooxco Kai f| xoiavxri 8ux(pepei 
(puan;. rcdvxcov pev yap ev xco arceppaxi evvTtapxei orcep 7ioiei yovipa eivai xa 
arceppaxa, xo mAxrupevov Geppov- xovxo 5’ ov rcvp ov8e xoiadxrj 8uvapi<; eaxiv aXXa 
xo ep7iepiXappavopevov ev xa> arceppaxi Kai ev xcp acppcoSei rcveupa Kai r\ ev xcp 
rcvevpaxi cpvaiq, ava^oyov ouaa xcp xcov aaxpcov axoixeicp. 5io Ttvp pev ovGev yevva 
£cpov, oi)8e (paivexai avviaxapevov ev 7ropoopevoi<; oox’ ev \)ypoi<; oik’ ev £r|poi<; 
ovGev • f| 8e xov t^Aion Geppoxrjc; Kai f] xcov ^cpcov ov povov r\ Sia xov arceppaxcx;, aXXa 


mv xi Tcepixxcopa xvxti xr^ cpvaeox; ov exepov, opcoq exei Kai xovxo ^coxucnv dpxfjv • oxi 
pev ovv f| ev xoiq ^cpoiq Geppoxrjq oike 7ivp oike arco TCVpoq exei xf|v apxiiv ex xcov 
xoiodxcov eaxi (pavepov. Text H.J. Drossaart Lulofs (Oxford 1965; repr. 1972). 
Translation in Aristotle, Generation of animals with an Engl, transl. by A.L. Peck 
(London 1942; rev. ed. 1953; repr. 1963); Aristote, De la generation des animaux, texte 
etabli et traduit par P. Louis (Paris 1961); Aristotele, Opere biologiche a cura di D. 
Lanza e M. Vegetti (Torino 1971); Aristotle’s De partibus animalium I and De generati¬ 
one animalium I (with passages from II, 1-3), transl. with notes by D.M. Balme (Oxford 
1972) 64, notes on 162-165; The complete works of Aristotle ed. by J. Barnes, II vols 
(Princeton 1984) I, 1111-1218 (A. Platt—originally from The Works of Aristotle, vol. 
V, Oxford 1912). See W. Lameere, ‘Au temps ou Franz Cumont s’interrogeait sur 
Aristote’, Ant. Class. 18 (1949) 273-324, esp. 293-294; A.L. Peck, ‘The connate 
Pneuma (1953) I, 111-121; P. Moraux, ‘A propos du vov<; GvpaGev chez Aristote’, 
Autour d Aristote. Recueil d’etudes de philosophie ancienne et medievale offert a A. Mansion 
(Louvain 1955) 255-295; F. Solmsen, ‘The vital heat, the inborn pneuma and the 
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This is a central passage in the work De generatione animalium. I intend 
to argue that it is also a central passage in Aristotle’s entire philoso¬ 
phy of living nature. For it does not connect the quality of soul or of 
life with the quality of a living creature’s visible body but with the 
degree in which a soul’s dynamis has something of a ‘more divine 
body’. The text is therefore at odds with the traditional interpretation 
of Aristotle’s psychology in De generatione animalium as hylomorphistic 
(in the sense that it views the soul as the entelechy of the entire, 
visible body of a plant, animal, or human being). 

This text raises six questions. 

1. What is the exact meaning of ‘the dynamis of every soul’? 

2. Of what ‘ soma different from and more divine than the so-called 
elements’ does the dynamis of every soul have something? 

3. How are we to interpret ‘having something’ of a more divine 
element? 

4. What is meant by ‘differences in worth or unworth’ of souls? 

5. What does the text exactly designate as the basis for the differ¬ 
ence in souls’ worth or unworth? 

6. What are the consequences of Aristotle’s view here for our 
understanding of De anima II 1, where he defines the soul as the eidos 
or the entelechy of a ‘natural body’? 


aether’,///.& 77 (1957) 119-123; repr. Kleine Schriften\o\. I (Hildesheim 1968) 605- 
611; C. Lefevre, Sur revolution d'Aristote en psychologie (Louvain 1972) 251ff and 
passim; A. Preus, ‘Science and philosophy in Aristotle’s De generatione animalium, J. 
Hist. Biology 3 (1970) 1-52; id. Science and philosophy in Aristotle's biological works (Hil- 
desheim/New York 1975; A. Code, ‘Soul as efficient cause in Aristotle’s Embryology , 
Philosophical Topics 15 (1987) 51-59; repr. in L.P. Gerson (ed.) Aristotle. Critical 
assessments (London 1999) vol. II 297-304; J.M. Rist, ‘On Greek biology, Greek 
cosmology and some sources of theological Pneuma’, Prudentia, Supplem. vol. 
(Auckland 1985) 27-47; repr. in id. Man, soul and body. Essays in ancient thought from 
Plato to Dionysius (Aldershot 1996); H. Busche (2001) 72ff. Aristotle's De motu anima¬ 
lium, text with transl., comm, and interpretive essays by M.C. Nussbaum (Princeton 
1978; repr. 1985) especially 143-164; A. Coles, ‘Animal and childhood cognition in 
Aristotle’s biology and the scala naturae’, W. Kullmann; S. Follinger (eds), Aristote- 
lische Biologie. Intentionen, Methoden, Ergebnisse (Stuttgart 1997) 287-323. Coles covers 
very much the same ground as I do; our conclusions, however, are rather different. 
G. Freudenthal, Aristotle's theory of material substance. Heat and pneuma, form and soul 
(Oxford 1995) 106ff. deals with the same topic, but is not very helpful. F. Rusche, 
Das Seelenpneuma. Seine Entwicklung von der Hauchseele zur Geistseele. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der antiken Pneumalehre (Paderborn 1933; repr. New York) had a primarily 
theological interest. On H.A.T. Reiche, Empedocles' mixture, Eudoxan astronomy and 
Aristotle's connate pneuma (Amsterdam 1960) see F. Solmsen, A.J.P. 84 (1963) 91-94. 
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What is meant by dynamis of every soul ’? 

Why does Aristotle here speak about ‘the dynamis of every soul’ and 
not about ‘every soul’? 

Aristotle introduced an important new element in the study of the 
soul by distinguishing between the activity of the soul or soul-part and 
the potentiality of this activity. 48 Every tulip bulb and every potato 
contains a vegetative soul, but this soul only manifests its vegetative 
potentiality when the bulb or potato has been planted in good soil 
with a suitable degree of warmth and moistness. Human semen, how¬ 
ever, contains, besides a vegetative soul-potentiality, also a sensitive, 
locomotive, and rational soul-potentiality. 49 Souls of sublunary crea¬ 
tures are not fully functioning from the outset in the individual but 
must first undergo a process of ‘development’ to fully realize their 
proper level of life. 

Also, when speaking about the ‘ dynamis' of every soul we have to 
keep in mind that in De anima II 1 Aristotle states that ‘matter’ is 
dynamis. And of the composite substance that is formed by ‘the soul 
and its ‘ soma physikon organikon ’ it is the ‘natural body’ that is the 
matter and that which ‘has life potentially’ 50 . 

Another important point is that the text directly follows a passage 
which says that the intellect is the only soul-function to enter ‘from 
outside’, because no somatic activity has a relationship with the 
intellect’s activity. 51 For although the intellect in act has no material 


48 Anim. II 1, 412a23: ev yap xcb brcdpxeiv xtjv vjruxTlv Kai vnvoq Kai eypriyopaic; 
eaxiv. Cf. Gener. anim . II 1, 735a4-26: rcoxepov 8’ e'xei \|A>xtiv xo orceppa r\ o\>; ... Sr^Xov 
otiv oxi Kai ex£i Kai eaxi Suvapci and II 3, 736b8: T'nv pcv onv 0pe7ixncriv xj/dxtiv xa 
OTCEppaxa Kai xa Ki)f|paxa xa pf|7tco xopiaxa 5rjta>v oxi Suvapci pcv exovxa 0exeov, 
evEpyeia 8’ oi)K e'xovxa rcpiv r\ Ka0a7tep xa xopi^opcva xcov Koripaxcov e'Xkei xtjv 
xpocpf|v Kai rcoiei xo xfj<; xoiaoxt)^ \jn)xik epyov. Cf. 737al6-18. See A. Preus (1970) 23- 
26; C. Lefevre (1972) 253. 

49 This is the purport of Anim. II 1, 412b24-27: ecm 8e on xo a7top£pA,r|K6(; xr^v 
\(/\)XTiv xo Svvapei ov coaxe £rjv, aXXa xo e'xov* xo Se arceppa Kai 6 Kapjtoq xo Sovapei 
xoiov8i acbpa. Cf. 412a9-27. This point is not fully recognized in the recent study by 
J. Hiibner, ‘Die Aristotelische Konzeption der Seele als Aktivitat in de Anima II 1’, 


A.G.Ph. 81 (1999) 1-32. 

50 Arist. Anim. II 1, 412al7-20: ouk av eiri acbpa r\ \|/Dxfl * o\> yap eaxi xcov Ka0’ 
\)7toK£ip£vo\) xo acbpa, paAAov 8’ <b<; i)7ioK£{p£vov Kai \>Xr\. dvayxaiov apa xr\v xj/uxiiv 
obaiav civai ax; e18o<; acbpaxo<; cpuaiKoi) Suvapei ^cor^v exovxoq. 

51 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b27-29: Xei7texai 8”n xov vouv povov 0upa0£v erceiaievai 
Kai 0£iov civai povov* o\)0ev yap anxou xp evepyeia koivcovei (fj) ocopaxucr) evepyeia 
(Drossaart Lulofs). Perhaps the correction <f|) is unnecessary here. This text is 
discussed at length in P. Moraux (1955); A. Preus (1970) 32-34. 
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substrate 52 , the not/s-in-potency is a potentiality ( dynamis ) of the 
soul! 

What Aristotle is therefore saying here is that the dynamis of every 
soul has something of this ‘more divine body’, and therefore ‘the 
dynamis of the human soul’ as well, which includes a potentiality of 
intellect. This means that human semen passes on all soul-potentiali¬ 
ties to a new individual, and it does so because the semen contains 
something of a ‘more divine body’. So the potentiality of intellect is 
also transferred via semen, even though the activity of the-intellect-in- 
act is the only activity without a somatic basis. 53 

It is wrong to translate the passage 736b29-31 as: ‘The power of a 
different and more divine body ... seems to be connected with every 
soul’, as P. Moraux has proposed. This incorrect starting-point 
renders invalid Moraux’s entire explication of this passage. 54 


What is the ‘different and more divine body ’? 


The ‘different and more divine body’ must be identical with the 
astral body mentioned in 737al. It must be the fifth element, moving 
in a circular orbit, which is always designated as ether, but which Aris¬ 
totle also calls the ‘first body’ or the ‘first corporeal substance’. 55 He 
even adds that this body is so much higher in worth (ti|iio>Tepav) as it 
is further removed from things here 56 . The way Aristotle formulates 


52 The intellect-in-act does not have an ‘instrumental body’ like the sensitive 
part of the soul: Anim. Ill 4, 429a24-27: Sio o\)8e peptx0oci eiAoyov auxov to acopaxi- 
7toio<; xk; yap av yiyvoixo, r\ y\)xp6<; r\ 0eppo<;, mv opyavov xi eit], okntep xa> ata0r)xiKw- 
vuv 8’ o\)0ev eoxiv. 

53 This point is not recognized by Moraux (1955), because he has not connec¬ 
ted 8\>vapi<; in 736b30 with 7taar|<; vjtuxtk. See n. 54 below. He therefore claims on 
p. 281: ‘la theorie de l’acte et de la puissance n’y intervient pas’; see also 277; 284. 
P. Allen, The concept of woman. The aristotelian revolution 750 BC - AD 1250 (Montreal 
1985) 100 wrongly states: ‘Aristotle did not perceive reason as present even 
potentially in the male seed’. 

54 P. Moraux (1955) 277: ‘II semble qu’en connexion avec tout ame se trouve la 
vertu d’un element different ...’, with n. 53. In that case one would expect a sen¬ 
tence like: ndaa jxev ouv \\roxr\ exepou Suvapeax; acbpaxoc; eouce K8Koivcovr|Kevai mi 
... . Moraux’ interpretation is rejected by D.M. Balme (1972) 163. A.J. Festugiere, 
R.E.G. 58 (1945) 30 translated: ‘La nature propre (Svvapic;) de Fame prise en sa 
totalite semble participer...’. 

55 Cf. Gael. I 2, 269al8-32, with the conclusion in a30: ex xe 8f| xouxcov (pavepov 
oxi rcecpuKe xk; oucna acbpaxoc; dAAr) 7tapa xaq evxau0a ouaxaaeK;, 0eioxepa mi 
Tcpoxepa xouxcov arcdvxcov. 

56 Gael. I 2, 269M5-17; see also 3, 270al2-bll. We find Aristode connecting rank 
and location also in Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761M3-23 below; see also Iuv. 20/ Resp. 14, 
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his thoughts in De generatione animalium II 3, 736b29-737a7 is interest¬ 
ing, because in b29-31 he contrasts the ‘more divine body’ with ‘the 
so-called elements’. This seems to suggest that the ‘more divine body’ 
does not belong to ‘the elements’. 57 But in 737al he speaks freely 
about ‘the element of the stars’. 58 We should consider here, first, that 
the four sublunary bodies are the ‘elements’ of the compound visible 
bodies of all that lives. The astral element is not a component of 
these mortal compound bodies. But it is one of the elements of the 
cosmos as a whole. And it is also what the bodies of the celestial gods 
(planets and stars) are made of. Second, Aristotle argues in De 
generatione et corruptione II 2 that the four sublunary elements should 
properly be seen as ‘compounded’ of the qualities hot, cold, moist, 
and dry plus matter. 59 This last cannot be said of the astral element, 
which is often referred to in the tradition as av'kov acbpa. So perhaps 
Aristotle is saying in b29-31: compared with the astral element, the 
sublunary natural bodies are ‘elements’ only in a certain sense. 

However, P. Moraux has vehemently denied the identity of the 
‘other and more divine body’ with the astral body and he used this 
passage as an important testimony against the reliability of Cicero’s 
reports that Aristotle regarded the human rational soul as consisting 
of a quinta natura or quinta essentia : ‘Dass dieser zusatzliche “gott- 
lichere” Korper nicht identisch ist mit dem Ather, aus dem die Ges- 
tirne bestehen, ergibt sich aus unserem Text ganz deutlich: zwischen 
den beiden gibt es nur ein Analogieverhaltnis’. 60 But Moraux’s de¬ 
nial is a result of ‘Systemzwang’: his interpretation of the text of De 
generatione animalium II 3 is based on his view of Aristotle’s psycho¬ 
logy as a whole and particularly on an incorrect interpretation of De 
anima II 1. 


477a27-31. 

57 Similarly in Gael. I 3, 270a29-35 Aristotle sets the ‘first body’ against the 
‘bodies of the elements’. 

58 Cf. Gael. Ill 1, 298b6. Meteor. I 1, 338b21: ton rcpcbxot) axoixeiou xov acopaxcov. 

59 Cf. Part. anim. II 1, 646al3: Tcpcoxtiv pev av xiq Betri (auvOeaiv) xtjv ek xcov 
mXoupEvcov urco xivcov axoixeicov, oiov yrj<;, ocepo<;, uSaxoq, Ttnpoq. exi 5e peA/ciov locoq 
ek xcov 5nvdpecov Aiyeiv... . Cf. Gener. anim. I 1, 715al0: xovxok; 8e [scil. xoi<; 
opoiopepeoi eoxi] xa KaXonpeva cxoixeioc xcov acopaxcov. 

60 P. Moraux, ‘Quinta essentia ’ P.W.-R.E. 47 Halbbd (Stuttgart 1963) 1206. This 
seems to imply that besides divine ether Aristotle presented another soma as 
‘different from and more divine than the so-called elements’. But we never hear 
anything about such a ‘sixth element’ in Aristode’s works. 
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What is meant by ‘has something of? 

What can be meant by the statement that the dynamis of every soul 
‘has something of the astral element? 61 There are various considera¬ 
tions here. Certainly the term K£Koivcovr|Kevai makes it clear that 
Aristotle does not fully identify the dynamis of every soul with the 
‘more divine body’. This text offers no basis for a materialistic or 
hylozoistic interpretation of Aristotle’s psychology. 62 On a first read¬ 
ing one would be inclined to translate: ‘the dynamis of every soul 
seems to participate 63 in a different and more divine body’. The 
objection to this is that if we take the words ‘the dynamis of every soul’ 
to refer to something abstract like ‘faculty’ or ‘function’, that would 
be like a Platonist saying that an Idea ‘participates’ in a physical body. 
However, translating ‘participate in’ would make sense if we can take 
‘dynamis in the sense of the (fine-) corporeal basis of the soul as 
indicated in De anima II 1, 412a6-21. Then we might interpret our 
text in the sense that the ‘ soma organikon of every soul’ ‘participates’ 
in the astral body. 

In any case, Aristotle does posit a close relationship between the 
dynamis of every soul and this ‘more divine body’. There is one 


61 ‘To have something of is my translation of K£KOivcovr|K£vai. A.L. Peck (1942) 
171, has: ‘the faculty of soul of every kind has to do with some physical substance 

He comments on p. 582 n. b: ‘kekoivcovtikevoii, a usefully vague term; but at any 
rate it must be intended to denote a close relationship’. Cf. the variation in mean¬ 
ing in Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761b8: r\ 8c GdAxxxxa ... kekoivcovtike mvxcov xcov gopitov, I 
23, 731a35-b2: koivooveiv d<pfj<; mi yeuoegx;, III 3, 753all: xoic; koivcovouoi <ppovf|- 
gegx; and III 11, 761b22: koivcdvougcx xfjq XExdpxrjq dc7tooxda£coq. In IV 10, 777b24 
Aristotle says that the moon has a Koivcovia with the sun by sharing in the light of 
the sun. A koinonia between the soul and the body which incorporates the soul is 
mentioned in Anim. I 3, 407bl7-19. Cf. Resp. 17, 479a8: r\ 8’ apxq xfj<; ^cof|^ ek^eitiei 
xoi<; exouaiv, oxav gn mxanruxxixai xo Gsppov xo koivcovouv a\)xf|<;. A very special text 
is Long. 2, 465a30-32: aAAccx; av e^oi (sc. rj vjruxri) 7tpo<; xr^v xou acbpaxo<; Koivcoviav. 

62 J. Pepin, Theologie cosmique et theologie chretienne (Paris 1964) 230-231, also 
notes: ‘Que l’identification de fame au cinquieme element n’ait pas ete vraiment 
formulee dans le corpus aristotelicum, c’est bien certain; nous avons dit au prix de 
quels artifices le texte du De generatione animalium pouvait etre exploite dans ce 
sens; en fait, l’idee qui s’en degage n’est pas que l’element astral constitue la 
substance meme de fame, mais simplement son substrat materiel le plus proche, 


son oxTlga.’ Yet Pepin’s entire book, in sharp contrast with the view of P. Moraux 
(1963), aims at demonstrating that Aristotle’s lost work De philosophia did present 
the fifth element as substance of the soul. The views of both authors must be 
rejected. I believe Aristotle always conceived of the fifth element as indissolubly 
connected with ‘the body which is the instrument of the soul’. 

63 P. Louis (1961) 61, translates: ‘la nature propre de toute espece d’ame 
semble participer a un corps qui differe de ce qu’on appelle les elements’. Likewise 
D. Lanza (1971) 894: ‘sembra ... aver parte di un corpo’. 
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evident category of souls of which Aristotle assumed a close relation¬ 
ship with the ‘more divine body’: the celestial beings were presented 
by him as possessing soul. 64 Their bodies consist (totally) of this 
‘more divine body’. However, in De generatione animalium Aristotle 
speaks about the generation of (mortal) living creatures in the sub¬ 
lunary sphere. At first sight, therefore, his statement means that the 
dynamis of the soul of every plant, every animal, and every human be¬ 
ing has something of the ‘more divine element’ of which the (visible) 
bodies of the celestial beings consist. So although a plant or insignifi¬ 
cant animal cannot be compared in value with the divine celestial 
beings, Aristotle claims here that wherever life or the possibility of 
life manifests itself in the sublunary sphere, we also find a presence of 
the divine. 65 

Aristotle expresses the same idea in De generatione animalium III 11, 
where he argues that, pneuma being everywhere, ‘all things are in 
some sense full of soul’. 66 Aristotle here is clearly alluding to the 
statement attributed to Thales: ‘all things are full of gods’. 67 The 
combination of the text of III 11 with that of II 3 shows that Aristotle 
can interpret the sentence ‘all things are full of soul’ as ‘all things are 
full of the manifestation of divine reality’. 68 

However, there is a clear difference between sublunary living 
creatures and celestial ones. The souls of celestial living beings form 
a composite substance with (their part of) that more divine body and 


64 Gael. II 12, 292al8-b2; II 2, 285a29. 

6o Hence Aristotle can argue in Part. anim. I 5 that even the study of living 
creatures which ‘are of less value’ (645al6: xcov axipoxepcov ^cpcov) offers some 
compensation for our limited ability to know the divine celestial beings (though 
knowledge of the celestial beings would be of the highest value—644b32). He 
quotes here Heraclitus’ famous statement: ‘there are gods here too’ (645a23: eivai 
yap Kai evxauGa Geouq). 

66 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762a21: coaxe xporcov xiva rcavxa vinmic eivai Tt^fipri. Cf. A. 
Preus (1975) 86-89. 

67 Cf. Arist. Anim. I 5, 411a7-ll; Mu. 6, 397M6-19. 

68 In his note on Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762al P. Louis says that Aristotle in Anim. I 
5 recognized a problem in the view that ‘all things are full of soul’, viz. that no 
living creatures are generated in the spheres of air and fire. Cf. W. Lameere (1949) 
285-286. But there is no reason for solving this problem by hypothesizing a develop¬ 
ment, as Louis does, because Aristotle clearly explained the preconditions for spon¬ 
taneous generation in Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761b8-ll: all four sublunar elements have 
to be available because the visible bodies of mortal living beings are to be produced 
out of these elementary bodies. Another important text connected with Louis’ 
problem is Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761bl5-22, where Aristotle makes it clear that soul- 
principles can be clothed in instrumental bodies consisting of each of the four sub¬ 
lunary elements and that this determines their quality of life. On this text, see 
below. 
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are in no way related to the elements of the sublunary sphere. Living 
creatures in the sublunary sphere possess a visible body consisting of 
the four sublunary elements 69 . But now the dynamis of sublunary souls 
is said to have something of the ‘more divine body’. This presence of 
the more divine body must already exist for the soul that is present in 
the semen, before the formation of all parts of a living creature. For, 
as we saw above, Aristotle says in De generatione animalium II 1 that the 
semen must contain something material which, as the vehicle of the 
soul, is responsible for the formation of the visible body of the new 
individual 70 . What, then, does Aristotle mean when he says that the 
dynamis of every soul has something of a ‘more divine body’? 

In his extant writings we find only the view that the soul ‘is not a 
body but something of a body’ and ‘is not without body’. 71 In the 
positive exposition of his own psychological theory Aristotle had 
presented the soul as the eidos or entelechy of a ‘natural body’. 72 
Here in De generatione animalium II 3 we find the emphatic statement 
that the dynamis of every soul (so also that of sublunary creatures) has 
something of the natural body which the astral element is. How are 
these two statements related? Remarkably, Aristotle in De anima does 
not speak about every soul having something of ‘a more divine body’. 
But he does start this work with the assertion that study of the soul is 
‘worthwhile’ compared with almost all other studies, for one because 
the soul itself is of a higher order and more admirable than all kinds 
of other matters. 73 If we can link the statement in De generatione anima¬ 
lium II 3 with what Aristotle says in De anima , we can also support the 
assertion in De anima I 1 that the soul is ‘higher in worth’ with the 
claim in De generatione animalium II 3 that the dynamis of every soul 
seems to have something of the divine body of which the stars and 
planets consist. 

The text in De generatione animalium II 3 certainly does not say that 
‘the dynamis of every soul’ is the eidos or entelechy of the ‘more divine 
body’. But according to De anima II 1 every soul is the eidos or 
entelechy of a natural body. We must try to understand how the two 


69 Cf. Gener. anim. I 1, 7l5all; Part. anim. II 1, 646al3-15. 

70 Arist. Gener. anim. II 1, 733b31-734al6. Cf. A.L. Peck (1953) 117. 

71 Anim. II 2, 414al9-21: mA,(G<; imotax|ipdvoi)ai oiq 5ok£i pf)x’ avei) ocb|xaxo<; 
eivai |Lif|xe acopa xi ti \j/vxf| • ocopa pev yap ovk eaxi, ocbpaxo<; 8e xi. Gener. anim. II 4, 
738b26: r \ yap vj/oxh ovoia ocopaxoi; xivot; eoxiv. 

72 Anim. II 1, 412al9-21. 

73 Anim. I 1, 402a2: study of the soul is worthwhile mx’ aicpipeiav and xcp 
petaiovcov xe mi GaupaoicoxepcDV eivai. 
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statements in combination may have been understood by Aristotle: 
‘the soul is the eidos and the entelechy of a natural body’ and ‘the 
dynamis of every soul has something of the astral (natural) body’. We 
need to ask in what way the relationship of the soul of a plant, 
animal, or human being with the astral body is different from that of 
a planet’s soul with its astral body. It is crucial here that differences in 
worth between souls in the sublunary sphere somehow have to do 
with differences in this relationship. But Aristotle’s wording is not 
immediately clear. After saying that the dynamis of every soul has 
something of ‘the more divine body’, he says that ‘the differences in 
worth or unworth between the souls correspond with the differences 
in this substance’. 74 

However, he cannot mean that ‘the more divine body’ as such can 
display different qualities. 75 Nature deliberately kept the astral 
element outside the sphere of contraries. 76 So this element as such 
cannot admit of distinctions of more or less. But there may be differ¬ 
ences in the relationship of souls with the astral element. In that case 
souls have something of the ‘more divine body’ because they have 
something that is present in semen and in pneuma and that can be 
called a ‘substance’ ( physis ), 77 a substance which is not identical with 
the astral element but is an analogue of it. This means that 
something is connected with sublunary soul-principles which is not 
identical with the astral body but is somehow structurally related to it. 

If, in accordance with De anima II 1, we might suppose that ‘the dy¬ 
namis of every soul’ is identical with ‘the instrumental natural body’ 78 
of which the soul is said to be the form, we could conclude that the 


74 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b31-33: do<; 8e Siacpepovoi TtgioxriTi ai v|A)xou Kai axipia 
dMf|taov ouxco ml r\ xoia\)xr} 8ux<pepei <p\)Gi<;. A.L. Peck (1942) 171 translates here: 
‘and as the varieties of soul differ from another in the scale of value, so do the 
various substances concerned with them vary in their nature’; in the same line G. 
Freudenthal; P. Louis has: ‘Mais de meme que les facultes de lame se distinguent 
les unes des autres par une valeur plus ou moins grande, de meme aussi la nature 
de ces (5ic) corps est differente’; C. Lefevre (1972) 256: ‘de meme que les ames 
different entre elles ..., cet element naturel presente les memes differences’; A. 
Platt, in J. Barnes vol. I, 1143 has: ‘The faculty of all kinds of soul seems to have a 
connection with a matter different from and more divine than the so-called 
elements; but as one soul differs from another in honour and dishonour, so differs 
also the nature of the corresponding matter’. 

75 Contra D.M. Balme (1972) 162, who claims: ‘soul associates with a diviner 
body, whose nature varies in value’. 

76 Cael. I 3, 270a20-21. This point was strongly emphasized by P. Moraux (1963) 
1206. 

77 Cf. Gener. anim. II 3, 736b37: f| ev xcp Ttvevpaxi (pnaiq. 

78 Cf. Anim. II 1, 412a27-28; b5-6: ocoga cpnoiKov opyaviKOv. 
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influence of the astral body differs in accordance with the quality of 
the (sublunar) instrumental body that has something of the astral 
body. In this way Aristotle can stick to his theory of the divinity and 
superiority of the fifth element as well his location of this element in 
the supralunary sphere. At the same time he can argue that the effect 
of the astral element is manifest in the sublunary sphere, in grada¬ 
tions that depend on the quality of the instrumental body that 
receives it. 

Thus Aristotle believes that life in the sublunary sphere can only 
be explained as an effect of a soul-principle in combination with a 
manifestation of the astral body’s power. This effect may differ de¬ 
pending on whether a sublunary (instrumental) body is more or less 
suited to receive the power of the astral body. Aristotle speaks about 
‘vital heat’ or ‘vital fire’ or about ‘ pneuma! as something of the sub¬ 
lunary substances with a somatic nature, but containing an operative 
substance deriving from the astral body. The soul as incorporeal form 
or entelechy is seen to be inextricably connected with such a ‘natural 
body’. So this ‘natural body’ is not identical with ordinary sublunary 
‘fire’ 79 or ‘ordinary air’, but is ‘vital fire’ or pneuma or its analogon. It 
is the manifestation of the astral, divine element within the sublunary 
sphere. To this extent Aristotle can call pneuma (and its analogue in 
lower animals) an analogue of ether. 

Aristotle appears even to speak freely about ‘vital heat’ as ‘natural’ 
or ‘psychic fire’ 80 and about the heart as the place where ‘the soul 
ignites’. 81 The distinction between harmful, destructive fire and life- 
giving, creative fire, associated especially with the Stoa, 82 is in fact a 
product of Aristotle’s biological studies. 


How do souls differ in value f 

What does Aristotle mean by ‘differences in worth and unworth’? 

Aristotle assumed an axiological hierarchy of souls, in which the 
vegetative soul is lower than the animal soul and the animal soul is 


79 Cf. Gener. anim. II 3, 737al-7; Anim. II 4, 416a9-18. 

80 Cf. Resp. 6, 473a6-8; 474M0-12; 15, 478al6; Part. anim. II 3, 650al4; 7, 652b9. 
Perhaps Long. 3, 465b2: rcup avco is also an example, because we should take it as 
‘the fire in the higher part of the living being’. Cf. 6, 467a33! 

81 Resp. 8, 474a25; 474M2-13; 16, 478a30 (cf. luv. 4, 469M3-17). See also Part, 
anim. II 8, 654a7. 

82 Cf. S.T.F.I 120;II682. 
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lower than the human soul. Within the plant world, 83 the animal 
kingdom, and the human world, Aristotle proposed further distinc¬ 
tions, relative to the possession of just one sensory function (touch), 
or more, or all five, and based on the (non-) possession of the mem¬ 
ory function and the ability to grasp a general characteristic on the 
basis of repeated observations 84 . A strong and clear statement in 
Nicomachean Ethics X 7 is significant: ‘In view of the fact that the intel¬ 
lect is something divine in relation to man, a life directed by the 
intellect is a divine life in relation to a human life’. For although the 
intellect does not have an impressive volume, ‘it far surpasses every¬ 
thing else in power and worth’. 85 

Aristotle also discusses differences in quality of life in De generatione 
animalium I 23. He says there that reproduction is proper to every¬ 
thing that lives. But animals and humans (unlike plants) also share in 
a kind of knowledge. For they have sense-perception. And sense- 
perception is a certain kind of knowledge. And the value and lack of 
value of this knowledge can be determined by observing that com¬ 
pared to intelligence the possession of touch and taste only seems 
like nothing, but compared with a plant or a stone it seems impres¬ 
sive. 86 

De respiratione 13 also mentions a difference in worth between 
living creatures. It states that man is highest in the scale of value. This 
hierarchy is linked with possession of a ‘soul which is higher in 
worth’. In this context Aristotle also posits a direct correlation with 
the amount of vital heat, and the pureness and quantity of blood. 87 


83 Cf. Hist. anim. VIII 1, 588b8: xcov cpoxcov exepov 7tpo<; exepov Siacpepei xcb 
paA,ta)v Sokeiv pexeyeiv £corj<;. 

84 Cf. Metaph. A 1, 980a27-981a7; Anal post. II 19; Hist. anim. VIII 1, 589al; IX 1, 
608al7: £cpa mivcovodvxa pvr|pri<;, paGrjoecoq. Anim. II 2, 413b29-414a2; 3, 414M5-19 
with bl8: exepoic; 8e mi xo 5kxvot|xik6v xe mi oiov dvOpcorcoK; mi ei' xi xoiodxov 
exepov eaxiv r\ xipubxepov. 

85 Nic. Eth. X 7, 1177b30: ei 8ri 0eiov 6 vo\j<; rcpoq xov avGpcojtov, mi 6 mxa 
xodxov pioc; 0eio<; rcpoq xov dvGpamivov (3iov and 1177b34: ei yap mi xcp oyKco piKpov 
ecru, Sovapei mi xipioxrjxi noXx> paAAov rcdvxcov drcepexei. 

86 Gener. anim. I 23, 731a30-b2: xov 8e £cpov od povov xo yevvfjoai epyov ... bXka 
mi yvcoaeax; xivoq rnvxa pexexovai, xa pev rc^eiovoq xa 8’ etaxxxovoq xa 8e mprcav 
piKpaq. aio0r|aiv yap exovoiv, f| 8’ aia0Tioi(; yvcoaiq xiq. xadxriq 8e xo xipiov mi 
axipov noXv 8iacpepei 7ipo<; cppovrjoiv Kai rcpoc; xo xcov a\|/dxcov yevo<;. rcpoq pev yap xo 
cppoveiv coa7iep od8ev eivai Sokci xo mivcoveiv atpriq mi yedaeax; povov, rcpoq 8e cpvxov 
r\ A.i0ov Gavpaciov. 

87 Resp. 13, 477al6: xa xipicbxepa xa>v ^cbcov rctaiovoc; xexdxr|Ke 0eppoxr|xo<;* apa 
yap avayicr) mi \|n)xf)<; xexvxilKevai xipicoxepa<;. xipicbxepa yap xadxa xfj<; cpdceco<; xcov 
\|/\)Xpcov. 816 mi xa pataoxa evaipov exovxa xov rcvedpova mi 0eppov pei^ova xe xoiq 
peyeGeai, mi xo ye mGapcoxaxcp Kai 7tX,eioxcp Kexpiipevov ai'paxi xcov £cbcov 6p0oxaxov 
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This might be taken as a paraphrase of the central point of our text 
from De generatione animalium II 1: souls differ in worth according to 
the quantity of vital heath that living beings possess, i.e. according to 
how far their instrumental body derives from the element of the stars. 


The basis of the difference in soul-value 

Aristotle indicates why souls differ in value in De generatione animalium 
II 6. Within the realm of living creatures man is most endowed with 
understanding. This fact leads Aristotle to assume that man’s vital 
heat has the best possible condition and is the most pure. 88 The 
passage makes it clear that Aristotle ascribes a certain degree of 
understanding ( phronesis ) to other living creatures. 89 But it also shows 
that he relates this understanding and its degrees to the vital heat 
present in living creatures. So Aristotle is not speaking about pneuma 
as such here, but about the vital heat which is present in the pneuma 
of blooded creatures. Thus he essentially relates a very specific soul- 
function ( dianoia or phronesis) to a physical entity. But this physical 
entity is not the visible body as a whole or certain instrumental or 
sensitive parts of it. It is solely vital heat, which De generatione anima¬ 
lium II 3, 736b35 calls the result of the close relationship between the 
dynamis of every soul and the astral body. 

In the Historia animalium Aristotle had posited that man’s blood has 
the finest composition and highest degree of purity of all blooded 
creatures. 90 This entirely agrees with the above text on vital heat, 
inasmuch as blood is the vehicle of pneuma and vital heat. 


ecmv, 6 avOpomoq (W.D. Ross). The manuscript tradition is here (poxcov, not 
i|n) 5 cpo)v. Cf. also A. Coles (1997) 300ff. 

88 Gener. anim. II 6 , 744a27-31: (human babies) xov eyxecpaXov bypoxaxov exouoi 
ml rc^eiaxov xwv ^cotov, xooxoo 8 ’ aixiov oxi ml xqv ev xr\ mp 8 ia 0 £ppoxr|xa 
m 0 apcoxaxT|v. 8 r|ta>i 8 e xqv euicpaoiav r\ Suxvota* 9 povig( 6 xaxov yap eaxi xcbv ^cdcov 
av 0 po) 7 to<;. Cf. P. Moraux (1955) 276-277. 

89 This is also the case in Metaph. A 1, 980b21-25, where bees are mentioned 
and animals like dogs and horses, which can be trained, are also meant. See also 
Nic. Eth. VI 7, 1141a27: xwv Gqpicov evia (ppovipa (paaiv etvai, oaa rcepi xov auxcov 
piov e'xovxa (paivexai 8 \>vagiv rcpovorixiicf)v. 

90 Hist. anim. Ill 19, 521 a2: v Exei 8 s A.£ 7 txoxaxov pev atpa mi mGapcoxaxov 
av 0 pa> 7 to<;, 7 ca%\)xaxov 8e mi peAavxaxov xcav ^cooxokcov xaopo<; mi ovo<;. See also the 
text of Resp. 13, 477al6ff. cited above. Cf. Somn. 3, 458al0-25 for clear differences 
in quality of blood in the higher and lower parts of the same living creature. 
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In De generatione animalium II 6, slightly further on, Aristotle distin¬ 
guishes between the various parts of the visible body. One group he 
calls ‘the highest in value and participating in the most dominant 
principle’, the other ‘necessary and subservient to the former’. These 
‘necessary’ parts are, for instance, bone, sinew, hair, nails, hoofs, etc. 
They are formed from inferior food and residues. In the first group, 
which is formed from well-digested food of the purest and best kind, 
Aristotle puts the flesh but also the bodies of the other sense- 
organs. 91 

So we find here that the most valuable parts of the visible body are 
those which have a sensory function. These parts are said ‘to partici¬ 
pate in the most dominant principle’. Obviously this ‘most dominant 
principle’ must be the soul. 92 However, if the soul itself is not present 
throughout the visible body, as De motu animalium 10 clearly states, 
this ‘participation in the most dominant principle’ takes place via the 
‘natural body’ with which the soul is inextricably linked, i.e. via 
pneuma. 

Another important conclusion can be drawn from this passage. 
Some parts of the visible body are said ‘to participate in the most 
dominant principle’, that is, the soul and the vehicle of the soul. This 
means that the other parts of the body do not participate in it, 
though they do result from the metabolic process which is led and 
dominated by the soul. So the view argued by Aristotle here is not 
hylomorphistic in the sense that the soul is the entelechy of the entire 
visible body. 

In De generatione animalium II 1 Aristotle also discusses a ‘principle’ of 
living creatures. He introduces a difference in quality of life based on 
a difference in the purity of this ‘principle’. ‘Those animals are vivi¬ 
parous which are more perfect in their nature and participate in a 
purer principle. For no living creature is viviparous which does not 
inhale pneuma and possess respiration. For those living creatures are 


91 Gener. anim. II 6, 744M1-16: Tcov 5’ aAAcov yiyvExai popicov Emaxov ek xfj<; 
xpocpriq, xa pEV xipicoxaxa mi pexeiAxjtpoxa xfic; Kvpicoxaxriq dpxrj<; £k xrj<; 7i£7t£pp£vr|<; 
mi m9ap(oxdxTi<; mi 7ipcbxr|<; xpcxpfjc;, xa 8’ avaymia popia mi xouxcov evekev ek xrj<; 
X£ipovo<; mi xwv imoXEippaxcov mi rcEptxxcopdxcov. 744b22: r] (pvan; ek pev xrjq 
m0apcoxdxr)<; uA,r|<; adpm<; mi xcov aAAcov aia0r|xr|p{cov xa acbpaxa <ximaxr|aiv, ek Se 
xg)v 7 t£pixxcopaxcov ooxa mi VEUpa ... Aristotle speaks here about the ‘other’ senses 
because flesh in itself is the instrument for the sense of touch. 

92 Cf. Motu anim. 10, 703al2: xtjv apxiiv xrjv \|/\)xikt|v and al4: f) apxti xoi(; pcv ev 
tt\ mp5(a xoi<; 8’ ev xcp avaXoyov. 
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more perfect which are by nature hotter and moister and not earth- 
like.’ 93 

Evidently, in this text too, the ‘principle of life’ is not present in 
the entire visible body as such, but (for higher animals) in pneuma. 
The difference in quality of life is linked by Aristotle to the presence 
of pneuma or (for animals with a lower quality of life) an analogue of 
pneuma. Again a difference in the quality of pneuma is correlated to 
the degree of vital heat present in it. 

In De partibus animalium Aristotle connects various differences be¬ 
tween living creatures, not least in their level and quality of life, with 
differences in the condition of their blood. Blood can be thinner or 
thicker, purer or impurer, colder or hotter, both in one living crea¬ 
ture compared with another, but also in one part of a living creature 
compared with another. 94 Aristotle goes on to associate these differ¬ 
ences in the condition of blood with locomotive power, power of 
perception, and rational power, but also courage. And what goes for 
blood, goes for the analogue of blood in insects. They show com¬ 
parable differences in quality of life. A higher quality of life is directly 
correlated by Aristotle with heat, thinness, and purity of blood. 95 

This conception therefore relates psychic functions like sense- 
perception and locomotive power and rational capacity not to the 
visible body as a whole nor to the specific senses, but to the blood 
that pervades the entire body, and specifically to the vital heat in the 
blood. 96 It is also this vital heat in its various gradations and the 


93 Gener. anim. II 1, 732b28-32: ^cooxokei fiev xa xe^ecbxepa xf|v (pvaiv xcov ^cbcov 
mi gExexovxa m0apcoxepa<; dcpxh<^ * o\)0ev yap ^cdoxokei ev ai)X(p \ir\ ScxogEvov xo 
rcveupa mi avarcveov. xE^Ecbxepa 8e xa 0 Eppox£pa xf|v (puoiv mi hypoxEpa mi pf| 
yeco 8 r|. The term ‘not earth-like’ relates to ‘the body which contains the soul- 
principle’ and not to the visible body as a whole, as I will show in the following. Cf. 
Part. anim. IV 10, 686b27 and Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761bl3-15. 

94 Part. anim. II 2, 647b29-648a2. Cf. A. Coles (1997) 299ff. 

95 Part. anim. II 2, 648a3: v Eoxi 5’ ioxuck; pcv 7 tovr|xiKa)X£pov xo mxvxEpov alga 
mi 0£pgox£pov, aio0r|xiKCoxepov 8 e mi voEpcoxcpov xo A,£7rxox£pov mi \|/\>xp 6 x£pov ... . 
a9: apioxa 8 e xa 0£ppov c'xovxa mi kenxov mi m0apov • aga yap 7 ipo<; x’ avSpEiav xa 
xoiauxa mi 7tpo<; (ppovrioiv e'x£i m^caq. 

96 Note that this seems to presuppose a psychology in which the soul’s relation¬ 
ship with the visible body is ‘instrumentalist’ rather than ‘hylomorphistic’. It also 
implies a theory of perception in which the senses are not independent of each 
other (as I. Block, ‘The order of Aristotle’s psychological writings’, Am. J. of Philol. 
82 (1961) 50-77, 62ff., argued for De anima), but form an integrated system of per¬ 
ception in which all senses are connected with a centre of perception, the seat of 
the sensus communis. See my paper ‘Het gehele lichaam dat waarnemingsvermogen 
bezit (Arist. Anim. II 1, 412b24-25)’, Alg. Ned. Tijdschr. Wijsb. 91 (1999) 112-128. 
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balance of dryness and moistness which govern death and life, sleep¬ 
ing and waking, youth and old age, and disease and health. 97 

In this connection De partibus animalium IV 10 has an interesting 
criticism of Anaxagoras. He had postulated that man is the most 
intelligent living creature because he possesses hands. Aristotle turns 
this round: because man possesses the highest degree of reason, he 
received hands as an instrument from nature. 98 

In De partibus animalium II 4 Aristotle gives examples in which the 
thinness and purity of blood rather than its heat enable rapid percep¬ 
tion and discernment. 99 Further on he mentions instances of fear, 
rage, and irrational fury. 100 

Another interesting remark is that in terms of their rational capac¬ 
ity birds and fish are to human beings as children or dwarves are to 
adult human beings. The reason for this is that ‘in many cases the 
soul-principle is slow and corporeal’. 101 So here Aristotle does present 
the rational function as a function of the soul. In dwarves and small 
children ‘the principle of this soul’ is too lethargic and too corporeal. 
At first sight the term ‘corporeal’ here seem strangely at odds with 
the claim in our primary text that the faculty of every soul has a 
structural relationship with a special soma. The solution is obvious. 
The ‘corporeality’ mentioned here implies an inferior quality of the 
materiality of the soul’s vehicle. 102 The effect of the ‘divine body’ in 
the souls of small children and dwarves and in those of fish and birds 
differs from its effect in adult human beings because a pure and hot 
and subtle pneuma is present and active in the latter. 

In De generatione animalium II 1 Aristotle also discusses living creatures 
which are higher in value than others. The subject there is the differ¬ 
ence between animals which are divided into male and female. Of 
these the males of the higher kinds produce and ejaculate semen. 103 


97 Part. anim. II 2, 648b2-6. 

98 Part. anim. IV 10, 687a8: ’Ava^ayopaq pev o\)v cpr|ai 8ia to x e Ip a £ £X £IV 
(ppoviparcaxov eivai xcov ^cpcov avOpcorcov- euAoyov 8e Sia to (ppovipcbxaxov eivai 
Xeipaq XapPdveiv. ai pev yap xeipeq opyavov eiaiv, ti 8e (pdoiq del Siavepei ... 
emaxov tcg Sovapevcp xpfjoOai. 

99 Part. anim. II 4, 650M9-23. 

100 Part. anim. II 4, 650b27-651al. 

101 Part. anim. IV 10, 686b27: alxiov 8’, wcrcep el'prjxai rcpoxepov, oxi f| xf|<; \|n)xf)<; 
ap%Ti rcoMxrit; 8r] Sookivtitoc; eoxi mi acojiaxco8r|<;. 

102 Cf. Part. anim. Ill 2, 663b24: to ocopaTci)8e<; mi yea>Se<; and Gener. anim. Ill 11, 
761bl, where fresh water is compared with salt water: to pev yap rcoxipov yAxnd) pev 
mi xpotpipov, fjxxov 8e acopaxdiSeq mi \j/\)Xpov eaxiv and 761b8-10. 

103 On this distinction, see Gener. anim. 117, 721a30-b2; I 21, 729b22-33; II 4, 
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Aristotle describes in great detail the way in which lower kinds 
procreate. But when he tries to explain why the male of one species 
emits semen into a female, he notes that the animals which ‘are 
higher in value are more self-sufficient. Hence they are larger; and 
this has to do with their psychic heat. For larger bodies need to be 
moved by a greater force; and vital heat is something which possesses 
motive force’. 104 


Spontaneous generation 

Discussing non-sexual production of new living creatures in De 
generatione animalium III 11, Aristotle has an intriguing remark about 
the difference in value of animals which are generated non-sexually. 
This text is clearly an elaboration on part of the text in De generatione 
animalium II 3 which formed our starting-point and where Aristotle 
mentions a ‘residue of a different kind’ also possessing a ‘principle of 
life’. 105 An essential element in their generation also is the pneuma 
which is present in water and always contains vital heat ( psychike 
thermotes) . So this vital heat is not some part of the air but exists in 
water. 106 The text goes on: 

Therefore (something) forms quickly when this is enclosed. This be¬ 
ing enclosed, there is formed a kind of frothy bubble when the soma¬ 
tic liquids become hot. The differences in higher or lower value of 
the kind formed depend on 107 the (manner of) enclosure of the soul- 


739al8-20. 

104 Gener. anim. II 1, 732al5-20: xouxcov xa pcv, okncep eXe^Gti, rcpoiExai arceppa, 
xa 8’ o\) jcpoiexai ev xa> aovSoaapcp. xouxoo 8’ aixiov oxi xa xipitoxEpa mi 
aoxapKeoxepa xrjv (pooiv eoxlv, oSaxe peyeGoix; pexeiAappevai. xouxo 8’ ook aveo 
Geppoxr|xo<; yoxncTiq- avdyKT| yap xo pei^ov bno rctaiovoc; KivcicGai Sovapeax;, xo 8e 

GeppOV KlVT|XlKOV. 

105 Gener. anim. II 3, 737a4-5. D.M. Balme (1972) 64 did not recognize the link 
with III 11. He translates on p. 64: ‘not only the heat conveyed through the seed, 
but also if there is some other residue of their nature’. Thus also A. Preus (1970) 
35. 


106 Aristotle advances the same idea in his discussion of Thales’ theory that the 
arche of all things is water: Metaph. A 3, 983b22: Xapd)v iaax; xr^v i)7toA,r|\|/iv xauxr|v ek 
xoo rnvxcov opav xr^v xpo<priv bypav ouaav mi a\)xo xo Gsppov ek xooxoo ytyvopEvov 
mi xooxco ^oiv ... mi 8ia xo Ttdvxcov xa orcEppaxa xqv cpoaiv bypav Exeiv. 

107 For the connection of ai 8iacpopai with the singular egxiv cf. A. Gotthelf, 
‘Teleology and spontaneous generation in Aristotle: a discussion’, Apeiron 22 
(1989) 181-193, p. 186 with n. 11. 
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principle, and the cause which determines this are the locations and 
the soma which encloses it. The sea contains a great deal of earthy 
material. Hence the testacea are formed from this kind of formation, 
because the earthy substance hardens round them and solidifies just 
as bones and horns do (for these cannot be melted by fire), while the 
body that is the vehicle of the life is enclosed within it. 108 

The subject in the passage 762al8-32 is the generation of living 
creatures. But we can only understand it rightly if we consider that, 
according to Aristotle, spontaneous generation is based on the same 
system as sexual procreation 109 . There is one difference, however: the 
components are combined with each other in a different way. In 
762al8-32 Aristotle treats of the soul-principle and the instrumental 
body by which the soul is the principle of motion for the new living 
creature. In 762b35 he complements his argument on spontaneous 
generation by discussing the ‘material principle’, 110 which is 
analogous to menstrual blood in sexual procreation. 111 


108 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762a21-32: Sio aoviaxaxai xaxecog orcoxav epTcepiArupGry 
eprcepiAxxppavexai 8e Kai yiyvexai Geppaivopevcov xtoy acopaxiKtov byptbv oiov atppcb- 
5r|q xoptpota)^. ai pev ouv Siatpopai xob xipicoxepov eivai xo yevoq Kai axipoxepov xo 
aoviaxapevov ev xr\ 7iepiXr|i|/ei xf| q apxTl<; xq<; \|/oxiKq<; eaxiv. xooxoo 8e Kai oi xorcoi 
aixioi Kai xo acopa xo rcepiAxxppavopevov. ev 8e xf\ Gataxxxri tioAa) xo yeto8e<; eveaxiv • 
Sioxcep ek xr\<; xoiaoxTiq auaxaaeox; q xcbv oaxpaKoSeppcov yiyvexai tpdan;, kok^g) pev 
xob yecoSoix; aKAqpovopevoo Kai Ttriyvopevoo xqv adxqv 7iTi^iv xoi<; ooxoic; Kai xoiq 
Kepaai (7iDpi yap axrjKxa xaox’ eaxiv), evxoq 5e TiepiXappavopevoo xoo xriv ^coriv 
exovxoq acbpaxoc; (text Drossaart Lulofs). P.Louis (1961) 131 translates here: ‘Quant 
au degre de noblesse qui caracterise le genre en gestation, il depend de l’enve- 
loppe qui enferme le principe psychique. Et dans ce domaine, un role est joue a la 
fois par le milieu et par la substance qui est enclose. Or la mer est riche en 
elements terreux. Aussi est-ce d’une combinaison ou entrent ces elements que se 
forme la nature des testaces: V element terreux durcit tout autour et devient aussi 
solide que les os ou les cornes (le feu ne les fait pas fondre), tandis qu’a l’interieur 
est enferme le corps doue de vie’. D. Lanza (1971) 966 n. 55, comments: ‘La spie- 
gazione contenuta in questo passo resta assai problematica, e Aristotele la sugerisce 
come semplice ipotesi’. Cf. also D.M. Balme, ‘The development of biology in 
Aristotle and Theophrastus: theory of spontaneous generation’, Phronesis 7 (1962) 
91-104, especially 98-99; J.G. Lennox, ‘Teleology, change and Aristotle’s theory 
of spontaneous generation’,/. Hist. Philos. 20 (1982) 219-238 and A. Gotthelf 
(1989). 

109 Cf. A. Gotthelf (1989) 190: ‘In fact, I suspect that it was precisely the 
conviction that even spontaneous generations were not due to element-potentials 
alone but involved the same sort of special heat as is involved in sexual generation 
that motivated the mature theory of spontaneous generation’. 

110 Cf. Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762a35: Zqxriaeie 8’ av xn; poutaSpevoc; opGcbq ^qxeiv xi 
xo Kaxa xqv iAucfiv apxqv anviaxapevov eaxiv ev xolq xoiouxoiq. 

111 See esp. Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762bl6: xo 8’ evarcoXappavopevov r\ caiOKpi- 
vopevov ev xcp rcveopaxi xfjq yoxncn^ apxq<; Kuqpa Tioiei Kai Kwrjaiv evxiGqaiv. 
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If this claim is correct, Aristotle in III 11, 762a21-32 is as yet only 
discussing the formation of the life-principle, i.e. the soul-principle 
and the (instrumental) body with which the soul is inextricably 
connected. For in the process of spontaneous generation, too, the 
incorporeal soul is the entelechy of a soma organikon in the sense of 
‘instrumental body’. Aristotle speaks here about a process of ‘being 
enclosed’. Life is spontaneously generated when ‘soul’, or ‘psychic 
heat’, is enclosed. 112 The soul or psychic heat is enclosed and, when 
somatic liquids are heated, there forms a kind of frothy bubble. 113 
Here, too, only ‘soul’ or ‘psychic heat’ can be the subject of ‘being 
enclosed’. The ‘heating up of the somatic liquids’ is a result of the 
enclosure of psychic heat. 114 

Aristotle goes on to remark that the differences in value of what 
results from this spontaneous generation depend on ‘the enclosure 
of the soul-principle’. 115 So far, then, we have only heard about an 
‘enclosure’ of the ‘soul’ or ‘psychic heat’ or a ‘soul-principle’. But 
Aristotle continues: ‘The cause of this are the locations and to oa>|ia 
to 7t£piA,agpav6|i£Vov’. 116 Crucial here is what Aristotle means by to 
acopa to 7tepiA,apPav6g£Vov. Modern translators render here: ‘the 
body that is enclosed’. 117 But up till now there has been no question 


112 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762a21-22: 5io cnmoxaxai xaxecoc; orcoxav en7tepi^r|(p0ff 
Only i}ruxr| (a21) or Geppoxqq \jn)xucr| (a20) can be the subject of this £p7t£piArpp0fj. 

113 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762a22: £p7C£piXappdv£xai 8e mi yiyvexai Gcppaivopcvcov 
X(ov OG)p.axiK(bv uypcbv oiov duppcbSriq rcoptpoAx)^. The mention of a ‘frothy substance’ 
shows again that we are dealing with an analogue of (frothy) semen in sexual pro¬ 
creation. Cf. Gener. anim. II 3, 736b36; 2, 736al8-20. It is striking that Plu. Sera num. 
563F-564A speaks twice of ‘frothy bubbles’ (7top<poX'uya) resulting from the ascent 
of souls of the dying. 

114 One might think that the ‘heating up of the somatic liquids’ is due to the 
environment. In that case the heating up could be seen as the necessary condition 
for the enclosure of the soul-principle. But the position of the words Gcppaivo- 
pivcov xa>v o(op.axiKcov bypcov suggests that they refer to the effect of the enclosure 
of the psychic heat. Aristotle was aware that biotic substances generate warmth of 
their own (e.g. in putrefaction). 

115 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762a24-26: ai pev ouv Siacpopai ... ev xf) 7t£piXr|V|/£i xfj<; 
apxqc; vuxucfjq eoxiv. 

116 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762a26: xovxov 8e ml oi xorcoi ouxioi ml xo aajpa xo 
7t£piXappavop£VOV. ‘Of this’ must refer back to ‘(the differences in) the enclosure 
of the soul-principle’. The ‘locations’ are water, earth, air, etc. just as in III 11, 
761 bl2 and Resp. 13, 477a27-31 or warm and cold places, as in Long. 5, 466b 
16-18. 

117 Thus A.L. Peck 357: ‘the physical substance which is enclosed’; P. Louis 131: 
‘la substance qui est enclose’; D. Lanza 967: ‘il corpo circoscritto’; A. Platt I 1180: 
‘the material which is included’. But on p. 584 A.L. Peck says: ‘the differences 
between the various creatures which are produced in this way are due to the stuff 
which makes up the envelope around the Soul-dpxiV* C. Lefevre (1972) 265: has: 
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of a ‘body that is enclosed’. It is also clear that something can only be 
enclosed by something that encloses. 118 

In my view, Aristotle means: the quality of life resulting from spon¬ 
taneous generation depends on the location where the process takes 
place and on ‘the body which encloses the soul-principle . 119 The failure 
of spontaneous generation to produce living creatures with five 
senses or rational capacity is explained here by the fact that ‘the body 
which is the vehicle of the soul-principle’ is seawater, which contains 
many earthy components. These earthy components are clearly a 
polluting factor, which is removed as a useless and unassimilable sub¬ 
stance and which forms a kind of shell for ‘the body which possesses 
life’. 120 Though the shell of a testacean encloses the entire living 
creature, Aristotle does not speak about ‘the living creature’ (£cpov) 
here but about ‘the body that possesses life’. We should compare this 
with the passage in De anima II 1 where Aristotle says that ‘of natural 


ie materiau qui l’investit’. A. Gotthelf (1989) 186 translates: ‘the enclosed body’ 
(but on p. 187 he mentions ‘the differences in the enclosing material’). 

118 At Gener. anim. II 3, 736b36 it is said that the pneuma is ‘enclosed by’ the 
semen. This implies that the semen-fluid is the body that encloses the pneuma. In 
the same way vital heat (i.e. the analogon of the astral body) is enclosed by pneuma. 
In that case the pneuma is the body that ‘encloses’. In III 11, 762bl6 the discussion 
is about ‘the soul-principle’ that becomes enclosed by a fluid containing pneuma. So 
that fluid is the body that ‘encloses’ and that henceforth becomes the ‘instrumental 
body’ of that soul-principle. 

119 The words between quotation marks are to be read such that the body 
encloses the soul-principle. P. Moraux (1955) 276 has: ‘c’est la nature du lieu et 
celle du corps ou etait inclus le principe psychique que determinent la place plus 
ou moins elevee de l’animal dans la scala naturae ’. So to acoga to rcepiXagpavogevov 
corresponds here with to cntEpga and to ct(ppco8e(; in Gener. anim. II 3, 736b36. 
Aristotle speaks there about: to £g7C£piA,agpav6g£vov ev tcd a7t£pgaTi ml ev tw 
dcppco6ei rcvdjga ml q £v tcd TWEVgaTi (pool*;. So there semen and the foam-like stuff 
are the entities which enclose, and pneuma and the substance in pneuma that which 
is enclosed. Cf. A.L. Peck (1942) 583-584. A. Preus (1970) 37 n. 56 remarks: ‘to 
ocoga to 7t£piA,agpavog£vov may mean either “the enclosed body” (i.e. the pneuma), 
or “the enclosing body” (i.e. the mixture of earth and so on around the pneuma). 
The latter interpretation would be supported by the words which follow: “in the sea 
there is plenty of earthy stuff; therefore the nature of the testacea is generated from 
such a construction”.’ C. Lefevre (1972) 266 n. 45, comments: ‘Pour notre part, 
nous voyons ici un moyen (bien que nous n’en ayons pas repere d’autre example), 
non un passif: il est au moins clair que le materiau est considere dans tout le 
contexte comme enveloppant (meme en a32, ou le participe est passif)’. For this 
view, Lefevre refers to P. Moraux (1955) 276, quoted above. Liddle-Scottjones, A 
Greek-English Lexicon s.v. do not distinguish a medium form. 

120 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762a32: to£> ttjv £coqv £%ovto q ocogotTOc;. A. Gotthelf (1989) 
187 remarks: ‘(Aristotle does not) cite as cause of these differences anything about 
the vital heat’. However, Aristotie must have intended to suggest that in some cases 
the vital heat is lesser in quantity and in purity on account of the ‘enclosing body’. 
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bodies some possess life and others do not’. 121 For Aristotle ‘natural 
bodies’ are always the elementary bodies! 

In De generatione animalium II 3, 736b29-737al, which formed our 
starting point, Aristotle discusses the vital heat which fertilizes the 
semen of living creatures that procreate sexually. He speaks there 
about ‘the pneuma that is enclosed in the semen and the foam-like’. 
This semen in itself is the vehicle of soul and potential life, quite 
apart from the material component (of the new specimen of living 
creature) which is contributed by the female. The semen is a ‘body 
which is a vehicle of life’, just as spontaneous generation produces a 
‘body that is a vehicle of life’, which then produces the visible body of 
the new living creature. 

But as vehicle of a ‘vital principle’ 122 human or animal semen, 
which is a product of the most perfect metabolical process, is much 
more suitable than seawater, and therefore the living creature which 
is ultimately generated by human procreation has a life that is much 
higher in value. 

The foregoing also offers a key to the explanation of a passage which 
many exegetes have deemed totally misplaced and un-Aristotelian. It 
is the text in De generatione animalium III 11 which treats of, among 
other things, creatures on the moon. This passage also broaches the 
theme of a difference in quality of life. The text in question reads: 

Plants may be assigned to the earth, aquatic animals to water, land 
animals to air, and more and less and nearer and further makes a 
great and astonishing difference 123 . But the fourth kind should not 
be sought in these locations, though there ought to be a kind corre¬ 
sponding to the order of fire, since fire is reckoned as the fourth of 
the bodies. But fire does not appear to have a separate manifestation, 
rather being present in some other of the bodies, for either air or 
smoke or earth appears to be fiery. Such a kind should be sought on 
the moon, for the moon appears to be connected with the fourth 
distance. 124 


121 Anim. II 1 , 412al3: xwv 8e (pooiKwv xa gev e'xei £cof|v, xa 8’ ovk exei. 

122 Cf. ^coxncq apxil in Gener. anim. II 3, 737a5. 

123 W. Lameere (1949) 288, wrongly translates here: ‘sont a l’origine de diffe- 
renciations aussi nombreuses qu’etonnantes’. 

124 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761M3-22: xa gev yap <poxa 0e(r| xiq av yrj<;, iiSaxoc; 8e xa 
evoSpa, xa 8e ne^a aepo<;* xo 8e ga^ov mi fjxxov mi eyyoxepov mi rcoppcoxepov 
itoMqv koiei mi 0avgaoxr|v 8ia<popav. xo 8e xexapxov yevo^ ook en \ xooxcov xaiv 
xorccov 8ei ^rjxeiv • mixoi Pootaxat ye xi mxa xf|v xoo 7rup6<; eivai xa^iv xooxo yap 
xexapxov apiBgeixai xa>v ccopaxcov. aAAa xo gev Tiop aei cpaivexai xrjv gopcpr^v ovk 
iSiav exov, aXX' ev exepco xaiv ocbgaxcov- r\ yap drip f\ kolkvoc, q yrj (paivexai xo 
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Aristotle here seems to use the relationship with (the natural bodies) 
earth, water, air and fire as the basis for differences in the quality of 
life. But he does so in a very strange manner, for nobody would claim 
that the visible bodies of fish consist mainly of water or those of land 
animals of air 125 . Elsewhere Aristotle repeatedly affirms that the 
bodies of all living entities consist of the four elements. 126 We should 
therefore read this text against the background of our primary text 
De generatione animalium II 3, which says that a difference in quality of 
life corresponds to the degree in which the faculty of every soul has 
something of the astral element. 127 

We can only understand Aristotle’s intention in the text of De gene¬ 
ratione animalium III 11—and appreciate its value—if we see that the 
body which receives the soul and functions as its instrumental body 
differs in quality in proportion to the dominance of each sublunary 
element in it. Plants have the lowest level of life because the 
instrumental body of their life-principle is primarily earthy. Hence 
plants have no form of perception. Fish (but also the testacea which 
are formed in a process of spontaneous generation, as we saw above) 
have an instrumental body of their soul-principle which is above all 
watery. Many land animals have blood and respiration on the basis of 
pneuma in the proper sense. We can assume of the living creatures on 
the moon that the instrumental body of their soul-principle is fiery, 
so that their quality of life is even higher than that of sublunary 
mortals, though they too are mortal, as Michael Ephesius states in his 
commentary on this passage. 


7tejn)po)|Lievov. aXka 5e! to xoiouxov yevoq £r|T£iv etu xr\q G£^f|vr|<;* cdkr| yap (paivExai 
Koivcovooaa rn<; T£xdpxr|<; arcooTaaEcoq. On this text, cf. W. Lameere (1949) 288-293. 
Lameere notes that modern experts are baffled by this text. J. Barthelemy-St. 
Hilaire (1887) suspected that the passage is an interpolation. A. Platt (1910) was 
unable to make sense of the words ‘more and less and nearer and further’ and 
warned against accepting too readily that Aristotle truly believed in lunar creatures. 
A.L. Peck (1942) 351 n. c, remarked: ‘The rest of the paragraph from this point is 
obscure, and other passages do not help much in its elucidation’. Lameere himself 
(297-298; 313) defended its authenticity and sees it as a reflection of the theories of 
Aristotle’s early period. However, Gener. anim. as a whole dates, according to 
Lameere, from Aristotle’s final period. D. Lanza (1971) 965 holds the Aristotelian 
character of the text to be ‘marginal’. A. Coles (1997) 304 notices ‘a whimsical 
association of fire with moon-dwellers’. 

125 Cf. P. Merlan, in A.H. Armstrong (ed.), C.H.L.G.E.M.Ph (Cambridge 1967) 
34 n. 1. Merlan sees in this passage ‘an excellent example of what could be called 
“natural” demonology’. 

126 Gener. anim. I 1, 7l5a9-ll; Part. anim. II 1, 646al3-15. 

127 The two texts were already linked by W. Lameere (1949) 293-294. 
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In this way it can be argued that all levels of life contain something 
of the astral element, but with differences depending on the distance 
to the principle that brings about life. 128 

If the explanation of the preceding text is correct, we must con¬ 
clude that for Aristotle all five ‘natural bodies’ (in the sense of 
elementary bodies) function in a specific relationship with the soul, 
such that in the case of mortal living beings the quality of the 
sublunary elementary body that functions as the soul’s instrumental 
body determines the soul’s relationship with the astral body 129 . 

In this connection we should take a look at De anima II 4, where, in 
the text accepted by most editors, it is said that ‘all natural bodies are 
instruments of the soul’. This is true of ‘both those of living creatures 
and those of plants, insofar as they exist for the sake of the soul’. 130 
Because Aristotle defined the soul in De anima II 1 as ‘the first entele- 
chy of a natural body which is organikori , 131 he must be referring here 
to the (four) natural bodies which serve the soul as instruments. Like 
De generatione animalium III 11, De anima II 4 observes that every living 
creature has a soul-principle which is indissolubly linked with an 
(elementary) natural body, and that these natural bodies are instru¬ 
ments of the soul and exist for the sake of the soul. The ‘instrumental 


128 Similarly De mundo 6, 397bl6-398al mentions the power of God which 
pervades the cosmos, but diminishes in power and effect as the distance from the 
source of power is greater. See in particular 397b33: Kara to eyyiov xe Kal 
7toppo)T£pco neon eivai paAAov xe Kal f|xxov cbcpetaiaq pexaXagfkxvovxa. There earthly 
reality is also called: ev (X7cooxdo£i nXeicxr\ xfjq ek 0eoo ovxa cbcpeA,£ia<; (397b30). This 
very precise parallel between the text of Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761M3-23 and De 
mundo 6 makes it most unlikely that the text of Gener. anim. is a later interpolation. 
It also shows that A. Platt and A.L. Peck failed to understand the text of Gener. anim. 
because they misconceived Aristotle’s psychology. Finally, this parallel is a new 
testimony to the thoroughly Aristotelian character of De mundo. 

129 This thesis could be illustrated by Iuv. 19 /Resp. 13, 477a25-31. However, that 
would require a separate exposition. It may suffice to remark that xf|v 8’ £^ dvdyicr|<; 
Kal xfj q Kivfjaecoc; aixiav in 477a25 cannot refer to the visible bodies of living beings, 
but should refer to the ‘instrumental body’ of the soul principle of those living 
beings. Cf. Gener. anim. I 22, 730M1-23. 

130 Anim. II 4, 415bl7: rcdvxa yap xa (puoiKa ccbgaxa xfj<; opyava, Kal 

KaOarcep xa xcov ^cpcov, ouxco Kal xa xcov cpoxcov, d><; cvera xfj<; yoxTK ovxa. W. 
Kullmann, Die Teleologie in der aristotelischen Biologie (Heidelberg 1979) 28 wrongly 
translates cpnoira ocbgaxa as ‘die naturhafte Korperwerkzeuge’. H. Busche (2001) 
27 takes Anim. II 4, 415b8-24 as ‘ein Einschiebsel mit allgemein resumierender 
Funktion’, while referring to R.D. Hicks (1907) 341. It should be noted, however, 
that ms. E here reads: rav to acopa opyavov xr\ xpoxfi' oSorcep 8 e to xcov ^cocov, Kal to 
xcov (poxcbv. 

131 Anim. II 1, 412a27-28; 412b4-6. 
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body’ of the soul is the cause of motion on behalf of the soul-prin¬ 
ciple that is the form-principle and the goal of the process of becom¬ 
ing, in the same way as the hands and the instruments used by the 
artisan are the cause of motion by which he produces his product. So 
the ‘natural bodies’ in question here cannot be identical with the 
visible bodies of plants or animals 132 but must be the special soul- 
bodies, whose quality determines the quality of the soul’s relationship 
with the astral element, i.e. the quality of life. The question whether 
life manifests itself as a plant, animal, or human being depends on 
the quality of ‘the natural body that is the instrument of the soul’ and 
that ‘has something of the astral body’, viz. vital heat. Empedocles 
had already given a hint in that direction. 133 


Consequences 

Following this line of interpretation, we can even better understand 
why Aristotle claims in De anima I 3 that a soul uses its body as a craft 
its tools. 134 It also becomes clear why he speaks there about ‘the body 
that receives the soul’, in the sense of the ‘natural body which is the 
vehicle of the soul’, but which must be sharply distinguished from the 
concrete, visible body produced by the soul via the instrumental 
body. In this context, too, Aristotle talks about a koinonia which must 
exist between the soul and the body which receives the soul, because 
only this koinonia enables interaction between the soul and the 
‘receiving body’. 135 Like De generatione animalium II 3 136 , De anima I 3 
postulates a very special relationship between the (incorporeal) soul 
and a (special) body which is to receive the soul. 137 

This shows once again that soma organikon ns in the definition of 
the soul in De anima II 1 means ‘the body which is the soul’s 
instrument’ for producing the visible body and for sense-perception 


132 As M.C. Nussbaum (1978) 149 accepted. 

133 Vgl. Emped. 31 B 115 D.K. 

134 Anim. I 3, 407b25-26: 5ei yap xr^v gev xexvrjv %pfjo0ai xoi<; opyavou;, xr^v 5e 
vjroXTlv xcp acogaxi. See ch. 4 above. 

135 Anim. I 3, 407M5-19. 

136 For Gener. anim. II 3 see also A. Gotthelf, ‘Teleology and spontaneous 
generation’ 184 n. 6: ‘Aristotle ascribes differences in value among souls, and thus, 
by implication, among animals, to differences in pneumatic heat’. 

137 Anim. I 3, 407b20: xou 8e^opevo'u ocbpaxoq. 

138 Anim. II 1, 412a27-28; b5-6. 
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and locomotive activity. 139 It also ties in with De motu animalium 10, 
where Aristotle calls pneuma the ‘instrument’ of the soul-principle for 
bringing about movement of arms and legs. 140 

That leads us to the conclusion that Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
connate pneuma formed a part of a coherent and consistent theory 
that for centuries was insufficiently understood as the result of a 
historically wrong interpretation of his psychology 141 . 


Additional remarks 


1. Seed and fruit 

In De generatione animalium I 4 Aristotle notes that, like plants, many 
animals have no higher function than their procreative function, i.e. 
the production of sperm, like the production of fruit in plants. 142 A 
correct understanding of this remark is important, because it is vital 
to the explanation of a passage in De anima where Aristotle states that 
‘not something which has lost its soul is potentially capable of living, 
but something which possesses soul. Such are sperm and fruits’. 143 
We must consider here that a fruit of a plant or tree is the production 
of ‘fertilization’, that is, it results from the combined contributions of 
the male and female of the species. 

If ‘sperm’ in De generatione animalium I 4 and in De anima II 1 is on 
a par with ‘fruits’, ‘sperm’, too, was interpreted as resulting from the 
combined contributions of the male and female. In that case ‘sperm’ 
does not stand for the contribution of the male alone, but for what 
we would nowadays call ‘the fertilized egg-cell’. It therefore makes 
sense that De generatione animalium I 18, 724bl2 clearly distinguishes 
sperm from the seed produced by the male, which is referred to 
there as gon£ 144 The fact that in the largest part of De generatione 


139 A.L. Peck (1942) 582 already concluded: ‘the pneuma or more precisely “the 
substance in the pneuma ’ with which \j/\)XT| is ... associated is the physical vehicle par 
excellence of xj/oxd; anyway, it is the first physical substance to give expression to the 
movements of \jn)%f|; it is its immediate instrument’. 

140 Motu anim. 10, 703a20. 

141 Therefore I reject the statement made by G. Freudenthal (1995) 112: ‘Now 
scholars are in general agreement that Aristotle never completely worked out the 
theory of connate pneuma 

142 Gener. anim. I 4, 717a21. Vgl. I 18, 724M9-21. 

143 Anim. II 1, 412b25-27. 

144 Gener. anim. I 18, 724bl2. 
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animalium Aristotle also uses the more current term ‘sperm’ for the 
male contribution alone 145 is not a sound reason for regarding the 
passage I 18, 724b 12-22 as a latter addition, as A.L. Peck and D.M. 
Balme do. 146 In this passage, too, Aristotle consistently adheres to his 
theory that the male contribution is, in the primary sense, the 
principle of procreation. 147 

2. Growth processes in eggs and embryos 

Aristotle regards the soul as the principle of growth in plants and 
living creatures. No doubt he also explained the growth of vital 
principles in fertilized eggs and embryos 148 as following from the 
activity of an anima nutritiva. 

This suggests Aristotle’s recognition that the soul as a guiding 
principle is already operative in the completely undifferentiated 
stages of animals. For Aristotle, the crucial question is what agent 
carries out the process of forming and differentiating such a formless 
principle into a complete, differentiated living creature equipped 
with organs under the guidance of the soul as entelechy. A soul as 
eidos and entelechy, which does not itself possess movement, will not 
be able to achieve this without an ‘instrument’ or ‘instrumental 
body’. Hence Aristotle, in his description of this process further on in 
De generatione animalium , always assigns an important role to pneuma 
or vital heat. Indeed, he can refer to it as ‘an instrument serving many 
uses’. 149 

3. How are living creatures formed from creatures of a different species? 

In De generatione animalium we find another, very special mode of 
generation for living creatures. According to Aristotle, flies and fleas 
are not formed from flies and fleas but from grubs. These are living 
creatures of a ‘different kind’. 150 For him this is a compelling reason 


145 E.g. in Gener. anim. I 21, 729b2. 

146 Cf. e.g. Gener. anim. I 6 , 718a3, which also hasgon^for male sperm. 

147 Cf. Gener. anim. 1 18, 724b 13: to rcparcov e^ov apxtiv yeveaecx;. 

148 Gener. anim. I 8, 718b7-8; bl5; 13, 720a2; 12, 719b26. 

TG) 

TO) 

‘Nature as craftsman in Greek thought’, J.H.I. 24 (1963) 489. As in Motu anim. 10, 
therefore, pneuma is here said to be the organon of the soul! 

150 Gener. anim. I 18, 723b3. 


49 Likewise in the concluding lines of Gener. anim. (V 8, 789b7-12): etce'i mi to 
TtvEUgaTi Epya^eoGai Ta noKkh eikoi; gx; opyavcp- oiov yap evia TtoXoxP 1 ! 0 ^ eoTi 
f 7iepi Taq TExvaq ... o\)tco<; mi to rcveuga ev toi<; (poaEi c\)veotg)oiv. Cf. F. Solmsen, 
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to reject the theory that sperm is a kind of extract of the entirely 
visible body of the parent. Furthermore, it is a decisive argument 
against the standard interpretation of Aristotle’s psychology. It must 
mean, after all, that if the soul is the entelechy of the visible body 
equipped with organs, the entelechy of a fly cannot possibly transfer 
the entelechy of a grub, and vice versa. 

However, it may well be that, in Aristotle’s view, one soul as ente¬ 
lechy, by means of its ‘instrumental body’, first produces the phase of 
the grub, and then causes it to evolve into a fly or flea. This also 
seems to be suggested by the curious phrase that there ‘is something 
in living creatures which produces later’. 151 


151 Gener. anim. I 18, 722bl: ei'xi Srmio'upyei ixjxepov ... Cf. 723b28. 
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TIRE ABOVE’: THE RELATION OF SOUL 
TO THE BODY THAT RECEIVES SOUL, IN ARISTOTLE’S 
DE LONGITUDINE ET BREVTTATE VITAE 2-3 


The modem debate over the Parva naturalia 


The collection of writings called the Parva naturalia which forms part 
of the Aristotelian Corpus often presents itself as following on from 
De anima. 1 According to the opening lines of De sensu , Aristotle in a 
previous work spoke about ‘the soul by itself and about the powers of 
each of its parts. Now the analytical gaze must be trained on living 
creatures and on all entities possessing life. 2 Again, the information 
that Aristotle spoke about the soul by itself is remarkable. 3 For in De 


1 Cf. I. During, Aristoteles. Darstellung und Interpretation seines Denkens (Heidelberg 
1966) 561-562. But During believes that the views formulated in Anim. cannot possi¬ 
bly be older than those of the Parva naturalia.]. Tricot, Aristote, Parva naturalia suivi 
du traite pseudo-aristotelicien De spiritu (Paris 1951) vi did regard these treatises as a 
sequel to the discussion of the De anima. On the Parva naturalia see Aristoteles, Kleine 
naturwissenschaftliche Schriften (Parva naturalia), fibers, von E. Rolfes (Leipzig 1924); 
The works of Aristotle, transl. under the editorship of W.D. Ross, vol. Ill: Meteorologica 
(E.W. Webster); De mundo (E.S. Forster); De anima (J.A. Smith); Parva naturalia (J.I. 
Beare; G.R.T. Ross); De spiritu (J.F. Dobson) (Oxford 1931; repr. 1963); Aristotle, On 
the soul, Parva naturalia, On breath, transl. by W.S. Hett (London 1936; repr. 1975); 
Aristoteles. Kleine Schriften zur Seelenkunde, ubers. von P. Gohlke (Paderborn 2 1953); 
Aristote, Petits traites d’histoire naturelle, texte etabli et traduit par R. Mugnier (Paris 
1953); Aristotle, Parva naturalia, a revised text with in trod, and comm, by Sir David 
Ross (Oxford 1955); Aristotelis Parva naturalia, Graece et Latine, ed., versione auxit, 
notis illustravit P. Siwek s.j. (Romae 1963); Aristotele, Opere biologichea. cura di Diego 
Lanza e M. Vegetti (Torino 1971); Aristoteles, Kleine naturwissenschaftliche Schriften 
(Parva naturalia), ubers. und herausg. von E. Dont (Stuttgart 1997). 

2 Sens. 1, 436al: ’EtceI 8e rcepi \jn)xq<; k<* 0’ oruxqv Suopioxai rcpoxepov mi 7tepi xcov 
5\)vd|iea)v emaxqq mxa popiov a\)xfj<;, cxogcvov eoxi rcoiqaacOai xqv ejuckeij/iv 7t£pi 
^cpcov mi xcov ^coqv cxovxov amvxcov. 

3 W.S. Hett and W.D. Ross do not treat this passage separately. P. Siwek 66 
notes: ‘Res consideratur in se ipsa (m0’ a\)xf]v), si ea sola in ilia attenduntur, sine 
quibus nec esse nec concipi potest’. Alexander of Aphrodisias, In De sensu (ed. P. 
Wendland 1901) p. 3, 8-16 senses a problem here also for his own interpretation of 
the relation to De anima. He therefore advances two proposals for an explanation, 
both of which cannot gloss over the fact that Aristotle spoke about a soma physikon 
in his definition of the soul. Indeed, his second suggestion is that Aristotle spoke 
about the ‘soul by itself in De anima because he did not also speak there ‘about the 
body with which the soul is essentially connected’ (3, 15: q "tiEpi xp'OXDQ m0’ 
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anima he had argued that the soul is ‘the entelechy of a soma physikon 
organikori . This opening sentence therefore underlines my position 
that for Aristotle ‘the soul with its instrumental body’, as distinct from 
the visible body of plant, animal, and human being, ‘is the soul by 
itself. Thus there is room, in subsequent studies of living creatures, 
to speak about the soul within these complex substances and ques¬ 
tions can be raised about the relation of the (somatically charac¬ 
terized) soul with the visible body. 

The text of the Parva naturalia therefore presents itself as entirely 
following on from and agreeing with De anima. However, the tradi¬ 
tional explanation of the two writings observes great differences 
between them. In the Parva naturalia Aristotle constantly assigns a 
special place in the visible body of a living creature to the heart as the 
seat of the central organ of perception, of pneuma , psychic fire or vital 
heat, but also of the soul itself. And this is completely at odds with the 
view of De anima in the traditional explanation, according to which 
the soul forms a substantial unity with the visible body of human 
beings, animals, or plants. For in this traditional interpretation the 
entire body is alive as a result of the soul’s presence in every part of 
the body. 

Since F. Nuyens scholars have therefore assumed that these works 
were not written after De anima but in Aristotle’s middle phase and 
needed to be distinguished as ‘instrumentalist’ works from the later 
De anima. And the troublesome references in the Parva naturalia to 
an existing De anima had to be explained in a less obvious way 4 or 
attributed to a much later redactor 5 . However, I. Block and W.F.R. 


kamr\v", oxi jj.tj mi 7tepi xov ocbpaxoc;, cruv cb xrj Kai eivai). Cf. G.R.T. Ross, 
Aristotle, De sensu and De memoria (Cambridge 1906) 122, who in his objection to 
Alexander rightly senses that there is a problem: ‘Aristotle never does consider soul 
apart from body’. 

4 For example, F. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten in de zielkunde van Aristoteles 
(Nijmegen/Utrecht 1939) 148-149; French ed. 163-165, interprets the reference in 
luv. 1, 467bl3: ’Ercel 8e Ttepi vjroxfic; ev exepoic; 8ubpioxai as a reference to Part. anim. 
Following I. During, Aristotle’s De Partibus animalium, Critical and literary commentaries 
(Goteborg 1943) 131, H.J. Drossaart Lulofs, Aristotelis De insomniis et de divinatione 
per somnum (Leiden 1947), part I, xiv suggests that some references presuppose an 
earlier version of De anima. Cf. also I. During, Aristoteles 560. 

5 Cf. F. Nuyens, (1939) 152-153; Fr. ed. 168-169, who remarks with regard to the 
reference to Anim. in Resp. 8, 474b 10-13: ‘We must ignore the reference here, since 
in establishing the chronology of Aristotle’s work we must, in every respect, 
privilege the internal information above the references’. During, Aristoteles 560, 
postulates: ‘Die Sammlung wurde wahrscheinlich von Andronikos redigiert und 
herausgegeben’. 
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Hardie 6 proposed a reverse order. But on this view, too, the frequent 
references to De anima are strange if this work represents a position 
which later on Aristotle no longer considered entirely satisfactory. C. 
Lefevre’s interpretation is even more subtle. He regards the tradi¬ 
tional hylomorphism (that postulates the substantial unity of soul 
with the visible body) as fundamentally distinct from instrumentalism 
(that distinguishes between soul and the visible body as ‘user’ and 
‘instrument’), but argues that Aristotle formulated both views at the 
same time, so that they often occur together in one work. He passes 
over the fact that this calls into dispute the philosophical quality of 
such a work and of such an author. 

In my view, however, it can be argued that a single view of high 
philosophical quality was formulated by Aristotle with great consist¬ 
ency both in De anima and in the Parua naturalia. 


De longitudine et brevitate vitae 

Now I will try to demonstrate the fruitfulness of this new hypothesis 
by testing it against De longitudine et brevitate vitae , chapters 2-3. In my 
view, this Aristotelian text has not yet been explained satisfactorily. 
And the traditional interpretation of Aristotle’s psychology seems to 
have prevented a satisfactory explanation. In the introductory chap¬ 
ter the author says that he has already discussed sleeping and 
waking 7 , and that he will later speak about life and death 8 , and about 
disease and health 9 . At present he will examine why some kinds of 
plants, animals, and human beings are long-lived and others are 
short-lived 10 . 


6 I. Block (1961) 50-77; W.F.R. Hardie (1964) 53-72. 

7 Long. 1, 464a30-33; cf. De somno et vigilantia, in the collection Parua naturalia 
starting from 453bll. It is established there that these two conditions properly 
belong to the leupiov aio0r|xfjpiov (2, 455a20-26), which is located in the heart 
region (456a4). Waking and sleeping as such are therefore neither conditions of 
the entire visible body, nor of the immaterial soul-principle. They are two condi¬ 
tions of the ‘natural body’ which has the potential for sensation when it is vitalized 
by the anima sensitiva. The visible body as a whole undergoes these two conditions 
per accidens. 

8 Cf/uv. 1,467b 1 Off. 

9 No work on this subject exists. Presumably Aristotle would have treated dis¬ 
ease and health as conditions of to threptikon (to 0pe7mKOv), the natural instru¬ 
mental body which is vitalized by the nutritive soul-part. 

10 In Probl. XX 7, 923b2 the words 5i’ tiv pev ouv aixiav xa gev ppaxupia, xa de 
paxpopia eoxiv, aXXoq eaxco Xoyoq seem to express an intention to write a work like 
Long. Cf. E.S. Forster, ‘The pseudo-Aristotelian Problems, their nature and their 
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In the scholarly literature F. Nuyens discusses this work very 
briefly. In his view, the treatise forms the transition to De anima. 11 The 
only passage which he quotes is explained as prefiguring the hylo- 
morphistic psychology of Aristotle’s third period. 12 

W.D. Ross 13 draws attention to Aristotle’s claim in chapter 2 that 
some things like knowledge and ignorance, disease and health can 
disappear without the disappearance of the substances to which they 
belong. What about the soul in this regard? Aristotle answers this 
question ‘by saying that the facts show that soul perishes only when 
the body perishes’ and that ‘life is ... a condition which a body loses 
only when the body itself disintegrates’ (53). This is a remarkable 
statement because in Aristotle’s time not many Greeks would con¬ 
sider it a fact that the soul perishes when the body perishes. Accord¬ 
ing to Ross, chapter 3 is ‘devoted to a very abstract question, the 
question whether anything (e.g. fire) is indestructible when it is in its 
own region of the universe and no contrary to it is present there. The 
question has, on the surface, little bearing on the subject of the 
book’ 14 . In his commentary on chapter 3 he says of 465bl-25: ‘The 
argument of this section is very difficult to follow’ (287). And be¬ 
tween bll-22 and b23-25 according to Ross ‘there seems to be no 
logical connexion’. The latter passage ‘is probably a gloss introduced 
by a scribe who had in mind the similar words in 466b30-31’ (289). 

An entirely new edition of the Greek text of the Parva naturalia 
with a Latin translation and explanatory notes was prepared in 1963 
by P. Siwek. This author accepts the chronology of Aristotle’s works 
introduced by F. Nuyens. In his view, the period of the dialogues was 
followed by a transitional period in which the soul was seen to be 
connected with a special organ (the heart). The soul uses the body as 
its ‘instrument’ 15 . In the last phase (viz. that of De anima), however, 
the soul was no longer located in a special organ but in the entire 
body 16 . Siwek also endorses Nuyens as regards the chronology of the 
Parva naturalia and De longitudine vitae , 17 Siwek’s exegetical remarks 


composition’, Class. Quart. 22 (1928) 163-165. 

11 F. Nuyens (1939) 236; Fr. ed. 255. 

12 F. Nuyens (1939) 147, where Long. 2, 465a27-31 is quoted (Fr. ed. 163; 169). 

13 W.D. Ross (1955) 52-53; 285-289. 

14 W.D. Ross (1955) 53. See also P. Gohlke ( 2 1953) 115. 

15 P. Siwek (1963) xiii: ‘anima ... est ligata cum organo determinato (corde). 
Utitur corpore tamquam suo “instrumento”.’ 

16 P. Siwek (1963) xiii: ‘Anima non collocatur in ullo organo determinato sed in 
to to corpore’. 

17 P. Siwek (1963) xiii-xiv. 
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will be mentioned further on where relevant to the argument. But it 
is interesting to note his comment on chap. 3, 465bl-10: ‘This pas¬ 
sage poses difficulties to some commentators. In my view, however, it 
is perfectly clear’. 18 

C. Lefevre says only that De longitudine et brevitate vitae contains very 
difficult, sometimes highly speculative expositions. 19 He mentions 
that the passage 2, 465a25-31 seems to be related in two ways to the 
theory of De anima : lines a25-26 recall De anima III 5, 430a23-24. The 
immediately following passage, a27-31, which had drawn Nuyens’s 
attention, is regarded as hylomorphistic by Lefevre. 20 But Lefevre also 
sees interesting parallels with the instrumentalist discussions which 
can be simultaneously found in Aristotle’s work, passages dealing 
with the vital heat and the contrast between the upper and lower part 
of the living body. 21 The new German translation by E. Dont has 
nothing new to offer for the explanation of our text. 


Translation of Aristotle, De longitudine et brevitate vitae 2-3 

2, 465al3. So we must answer the question, what among the things 
that exist by nature it is that is easily destroyed, and what it is that is 
not easily destroyed. Since fire and water, and the elementary bodies 
akin to them, do not possess the same power, they are reciprocal 
causes of each other’s generation and destruction. Hence it is natural 
to infer that each of the other things proceeding from them and 
consisting of them should participate in their nature, except for the 
cases where things are, like a house, a composite unity formed by the 
synthesis of many things. 

465al9. However, in the case of those other things a different 
account must be given; for in many things their mode of dissolution is 
something peculiar to themselves, e.g. in knowledge <and ignor- 
ance>, health and disease. These pass away even though the things 
that contain them are not destroyed but continue to exist; for exam¬ 
ple, take the termination of ignorance, which is recollection or learn¬ 
ing, while knowledge passes away through forgetfulness, or error. 

But in an accidental sense the destruction of the other things 
follows the destruction of natural objects; for, when living creatures 
die, the health or knowledge resident in them is destroyed too. 


18 P. Siwek (1963) 271. But During (1966) 569 again calls it ‘an sich ratselhaft’. 

19 C. Lefevre, Sur revolution d’Aristote enpsychologie (Louvain 1972) 154. 

20 C. Lefevre (1972) 154 with n. 20. 

21 C. Lefevre (1972) 154 with n. 21. Lefevre remarks here: ‘On notera que 
l’unite de composition de ce curieux opuscule merite une serieuse analyse’. H.J. 
Drossaart Lulofs (1947) I xl assumes that our version is a revision of a previous one. 
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465a26. Hence from these considerations we may draw a conclusion 
about the soul too. For, if the inherence of soul in body is not a 
matter of nature but like that of scientific knowledge in the soul, 
there would be still another mode of dissolution pertaining to it 
besides which occurs when the body is destroyed. But since soul 
appears not to behave in that way its association with the body must 
be on a different principle. 

3, 465bl. Perhaps one might reasonably raise the question whether 
there is a place where the corruptible may be incorruptible, for ex¬ 
ample the fire above, where its contrary does not exist. For, attributes 
belonging to contraries are destroyed accidentally by the destruction 
of the contraries; for contraries destroy each other; but none of the 
substances that have contraries is destroyed accidentally, because 
substance cannot be predicated of any substrate. It would therefore 
be impossible for anything to be destroyed which has no contrary, or 
where there is no contrary of it. For what would there be to destroy it, 
if things can only be destroyed by their contraries, and if such a 
contrary does not exist, either at all, or at that particular place? 

465bl0. Perhaps, however, this is in one sense true, in another 
sense untrue. For everything which possesses matter, must have a 
contrary in some sense. Qualities such as heat or straightness may be 
present in the totality of something, but it is impossible that the thing 
in its totality should be nothing but hot or white or straight; for, if 
that were so, attributes would have separate existence. 

Hence if, in all cases, whenever the active and the passive exist 
together, the one acts and the other is acted upon, it is impossible 
that no change should occur. 

465bl6. Next to that, it will be necessary to produce a residue, and 
that residue will be a contrary. For all change proceeds from a con¬ 
trary and the residue is the result of something that was before. 

But if it would eliminate all that is actually contrary to it, would it 
in that case be indestructible? Perhaps not; it will be destroyed by the 
environment. cHence accidentally a lesser flame is consumed by a 
greater one, for the nutriment, to wit the smoke, which the former 
takes a long period to exhaust, is exhausted rapidly by the greater.> 

If that is the case, what we have said may suffice; but if not, we must 
assume that something of actually opposite character is present and a 
residue is produced. [Hence accidentally a lesser flame is consumed 
by a greater one, for the nutriment, to wit the smoke, which the form¬ 
er takes a long period to exhaust, is exhausted rapidly by the greater.] 

465b25. Hence all things are at all times in a state of change and 
are coming into being or passing away. The environment acts on 
them either favourably or antagonistically and, owing to that, when 
they are transposed into a different location they become longer or 
shorter lived than their (original) nature, but nowhere everlasting, so 
many as have contraries. For their matter directly entails contrariety. 
So, if the contrariety is (contrariety) of place, the change is loco¬ 
motion; if of quantity, the change is growth and diminishing; if of 
affection, a change of state results. 
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Analysis of the text's problems 

The work De longitudine et brevitate vitae addresses the question why 
some living creatures live longer than others. Living creatures possess 
life owing to the presence of a soul as principle of life. If this prin¬ 
ciple is always present in them, they have eternal life. When this prin¬ 
ciple ceases to be present, they perish. Some creatures perish sooner 
after birth than others. It is therefore relevant to find out what factors 
play a role in determining the speed of this process. 

The following questions arise here. Why does the soul-principle 
cease to be a vitalizing principle for the visible body? Is this due to 
the fact that the visible body is no longer serviceable (being worn 
out?) and that the soul abandons it (while continuing to exist itself) 
or to the fact that the soul itself changes and perishes and conse¬ 
quently the visible body is no longer preserved either? 

However, when addressing the question why some living creatures 
are longer-lived than others, Aristotle seems to start in a very general 
way: ‘We must answer the question, what among things that exist by 
nature it is that is easily destroyed, and what it is that is not easily de¬ 
stroyed’ (2, 465al3-14). And then he brings to mind that fire, water, 
and the like are each other’s cause of generation and destruction 
because they do not possess the same dynamis , 22 This brings him close 
to the subject-matter of his work De generatione et comruptione , in which 
he talked very generally about questions connected with generation 
and destruction. His subject now forces him to be more specific 
about a number of matters treated there. 

The first question to arise is why Aristotle starts with discussing fire 
and water and the other physical bodies that constitute the elements 
of all natural reality when he wants to discuss living creatures. We 
should remember here that Aristotle in De anima also referred to the 
natural bodies as the principles of all other bodies 23 , and that he 
postulated an indissoluble bond between the soul as principle of life 
and a natural body. For that reason he directly continues by saying in 


22 This can be connected with Meteor. IV 1, 378bl2; b22, where Aristotle calls 
the qualities ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ active and the qualities ‘dry’ and ‘moist’ passive. For 
these qualities he also uses the term dynameis (378b30; b33; 379al). Cf. Part. anim. 
II 1, 646al3-18; II 2, 648b9-ll and Gener. corr. II 2-3; 8. 

23 Anim. II 1, 412al 1: ouotai 5 e pa^iax’ eivai 8okouoi xa ocopaxa, mi xouxcov xa 
(puoim* xauxa yap xcov aAAcov apxai. In ch. 5 above I noted that these ‘natural 
bodies’ must be the elementary bodies, because only these are the principles of all 
other bodies. 
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De longitudine 2 that ‘the other things’ are composed of these four 
elements and so participate in their nature. 24 In the first place we can 
think here of such things as a mountain, a cloud, a puddle, a golden 
bowl, etc., but houses and the bodies of plants, animals, and human 
beings are also made up of the four sublunary elements 25 . 

But he immediately adds that he does not want to discuss ‘the 
cases where things are, like a house, a composite unity formed by the 
synthesis of many things’. 26 It seems at first that Aristotle wants to 
keep his analysis of destruction in a proper sense and destruction in 
an accidental sense as simple as possible. But at this stage we can 
already wonder whether, by giving the examples he gives, Aristotle’s 
thought move into the direction of the special substances which also 
consist of natural bodies, namely the soul-substances, which consist of 
a ‘natural body which is organikon ’ led by an incorporeal soul- 
principle. (For parts of the visible body of living beings can be 
destroyed without any effect for the soul of those living beings. 27 ) 

If the words ‘the other things’ in 465a 19 and a24 are taken to refer 
to the same things as in al6 (that is to all entities that are composed 
of the natural bodies, with the exclusion of the very complex compo¬ 
site entities), Aristotle must mean in 465al9: ‘However, in the case of 
those other things, a different account must be given’. 28 What Aris¬ 
totle will argue here is that there are matters which have a specific 
form of generation and destruction which is not identical with the 
generation or destruction of their material vehicles. But these same 


24 Long . 2, 465al6: gxjxe ml xgc>v dAAcov ekcxoxov ek xouxcov ovxa mi auveoToka 
jxexexeiv xrj<; xouxcov (puoEax; £uA,oyov. 

25 Cf. Cael. Ill 1, 298a29-32; Gener. anim. I 1, 7l5a8-ll and Part. anim. II l,646al3. 

26 Long. 2, 465al8: ooa |af| gdvGeoei ek noXk&v ectxiv, oiov OKta. In Anim. I 1, 
403b5 Aristotle mentions XiGouc; mi rcAivGo'uc; mi tpLa as components of a house. 
P. Siwek (1963) 270 n. 10, refers to Phys. I 7, 190b8 to explain this passage. One 
might think for a moment that Aristotle wants to separate products of craft from 
things which are naturally generated. However, the visible bodies of living beings 
are likewise composed from a great number of (anhomoiomerous and homoiome- 
rous) parts. Probably Aristotle here excludes complex composite entities because in 
their case it is possible that (all) parts decay and are replaced while the complex 


entity itself continues to exist. See for an example Hipp. Haer. I 19, 5. In Phys. I 7, 
190bll Aristotle also says: oxi xo yiyvofiEvov amv del ctdvGexov egxi, ..., namely of a 
substrate and a form-principle. See also Metaph. A 3, 1070al4. On the ctovGeok; of 


the components of living creatures, cf. Gener. anim. I 18, 722a24-35. 

27 The leaves of a tree, teeth of an animal that are being replaced or hair that is 
cut may serve as examples. Cf. Philo, Aet. 143: ene l ml ctKpov drcoK07tEi<; xk; 
8dKxt)Xx)v £fjv o\) KEKoAuxai. 

28 Long. 2, 456al9: TCEpi g£v ouv xoDv aAAcov EXEpoq Xoyoc, A similar turn is found 
in Anim. II 3, 415all: IlEpt 8 e xou Gecoptjxikou von EXEpoq Xoyoq, and in Mem. 1, 
450a7-9: 8 id xiva g£v ouv aixiav ... aAAoq Xoyoq. 
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things are being destroyed when their vehicles cease to exist. As ex¬ 
amples Aristotle mentions ‘scientific knowledge’ and ‘ignorance’. 

The examples given by Aristotle in 465al9-26 lead him to the 
sphere of living creatures. And in this way he also prepares for his ex¬ 
plicit mention of the soul in 465a26. It is clear that in these examples 
of ‘scientific knowledge’ and ‘ignorance’ and ‘health’ and ‘disease’ 29 
Aristotle distinguishes between these matters themselves and their 
‘vehicles’. 30 In themselves these matters (‘scientific knowledge’ and 
‘ignorance’ for instance) are opposites and are not present in their 
‘vehicle’ by nature but accidentally. And these matters are said to be 
destroyed accidentally as a side-effect of the destruction of the 
natural bodies. 31 

This is immediately followed by: ‘For, when living creatures die, 
the health and knowledge resident in them are destroyed too’. 32 One 
might think now that Aristotle regards the bodies of living creatures 
as the ‘vehicle’ of scientific knowledge. But this cannot be the case. 
Every kind of knowledge is related to the soul, in Aristotle’s view. He 
says this explicitly in the phrase which follows: ‘just as scientific 
knowledge is in the soul . 33 

We must therefore reconsider what Aristotle is saying in 465a 19-26. 
‘Scientific knowledge’ and ‘ignorance’ pass away in the proper sense 
through ‘forgetfulness and error’ and ‘recollection and learning’ 
respectively. This can take place even though their ‘vehicle’ does not 
die but is preserved, that is to say: even though the soul does not 
perish. One might now expect Aristotle to continue: ‘but if the soul 
(as the vehicle of scientific knowledge or ignorance) perishes, 
scientific knowledge or ignorance consequently perishes too. How¬ 
ever, he says: ‘if living creatures die, their scientific knowledge and 
their health die too’. He wanted to give an example of the dissolution 
of ‘scientific knowledge’ as a side-effect of the dissolution of physical 
things. In passing we find again that, for Aristotle, ‘life’ of living 
creatures is impossible ‘without a physical body’. 

Apparently, then, Aristotle developed this entire, still obscure train 


29 Other examples that Aristotle might have used are ‘sleep’ and ‘waking’; 
‘pleasure’ and ‘pain’. 

30 Long. 2, 465a22: xov Sektikov. An illustrative text is Somn. 1, 453b27: dei yap 
xa evavxta mi etu xcov a^Acov mi ev xoiq (puaimic; ev xcp a vxcp Sekxikco cpaivexai 
yiyvopeva, mi xov avxou ovxa 7ta0r|, Xeyco 8’ oiov uyieia mi voao<;.... 

31 Long. 2, 465a23: mxa GULiBeBriKoc 5’ aKoXovOouai xoic (pucmcoic. 

32 Long. 2, 465a25-26. 

33 Long. 2, 465a28. 
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of thought to make something clear about the soul. We read in 465a26: 
‘Hence from these considerations we may draw a conclusion about 
the soul too. For if the inherence of soul in body is not a matter of 
nature but like that of knowledge (which is not naturally inherent) in 
the soul, there would be another mode of dissolution pertaining to it 
besides which occurs when the body is destroyed’. 34 In that case it 
would have to be determined what the ‘contrary’ of the soul is and 
how this contrary could be responsible for the soul’s death. Since 
Aristotle regards the soul as the form-principle of the body, the 
dissolution of the visible body would have to be explained with refer¬ 
ence to the death of the soul. But the final lines of chapter 2 read: 
‘But since soul appears not to behave in that way its association with 
the body must be on a different principle’. 35 

The question arising here is what phenomena, according to 
Aristotle, show that this is evidently not the case. The remark by W.D. 
Ross that ‘the facts show that the soul perishes only when the body 
perishes’ 36 is inadequate. It seems unlikely that Ross has ever seen a 
soul perish. 

After this conclusion to chapter 2, we expect something to be said 
about how the koinonia (of the soul) with the body should be under¬ 
stood. But it seems that chapter 3 starts a discussion about an entirely 
different problem, even though Aristotle gives the impression of 
following an entirely reasonable line of thought. For he starts with 
the words: ‘Perhaps one might reasonably raise the question...’. 37 
And this is followed by the question: ‘whether there is a place where 
the corruptible may be incorruptible, for example the fire above, 
where its contrary does not exist’. 38 


34 Long. 2, 465a26: 816 mi 7tepi ipoxfjc; ta>yioaix’ av xiq ek xooxcov- ei yap eoxi |iq 
cp-uaei aXV coo7t£p £7cioxf||ir| ev yu^Ti, oiSxco mi ij/vxti ev ocopaxi, ei'r| av xi<; auxi^c; mi 
aAAq <p0opa mpa xtiv cpBopav qv (pGeipexai (pGsipopevov xot> ocbpaxo^. 

35 Long. 2, 465a30-32: wax’ ercel oi) (paivexai xoiai>xr| oixkx, aAAco<; av ex oi rcpoq 
xqv xoi> acbpaxoc; mivcoviav. W.S. Hett translates here: ‘the association of the soul 
with the body must be on a different principle’; W.D. Ross: ‘its partnership with the 
body must be of another order’, explaining: (the soul is) ‘an epiphenomenon of 
the body’. Plot. Enn. IV 8 [ 6 ] 1, 29 uses a somewhat different expression: xqv rcpoc; 
xo ocbjxa mivcoviav xfjq 

36 W.D. Ross (1955) 53. P. Siwek translates inaccurately here: ‘sed quia non 
apparet [earn] hoc modo perire’ and notes on p. 271: ‘Attamen haec suppositio 
non est realis. Revera nullum argumentum datur pro ea’. I believe that (paivexai 
has a more positive sense. 

37 Long. 3, 465bl: ’'Ioco<; 5’ av xi<; arcopfiaeiev eiAoyax;... . The same formulation 
is found in Anim. I 4, 408a34: eiAoycoxepov 8 ’ a 7 topf|oeiev av xi<; rcepi a\)xrj<;.... 

38 Long. 3, 465bl: ap’ eoxiv oi) a(p0apxov eoxai xo cp0apxov, oiov xo Ttijp avco, oi) 
pq eoxi xo evavxiov. E. Rolfes, W.S. Hett, J. Tricot, R. Mugnier, W.D. Ross, P. Siwek, 
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The example of Tire above’ is remarkable, to say the least. After all, 
given Aristotle’s doctrine (just underlined in 2, 465al4-16) that fire 
and water (and air and earth) are each other’s cause of dissolution, it 
is strange to find him considering here that ‘fire above’, though per¬ 
ishable, does not perish. What kind of fire can Aristotle have been 
thinking of? Meteorological phenomena with a fiery nature, such as 
comets and meteorites, do not suggest indestructibility. 39 We might 
be inclined to think that ‘fire in the higher part’ refers to the ether of 
the stars and planets. 40 But this would be a very curious and exceptio¬ 
nal mode of expression. Moreover, in Aristotle’s theory of elements, 
ether is clearly distinguished from fire 41 and is structurally indestruct¬ 
ible. 

But it is even stranger that this question is raised in order to clarify 
a problem about the soul’s relationship to the body. 


A new explanation 

But all these puzzles and obscurities could disappear if we consider 
(i) that the question of 3, 465b 1: ‘whether there is a place where the 
corruptible may be incorruptible’ is categorically dismissed by Aris¬ 
totle in 465bll with the explanation: ‘It is impossible that anything 
which possesses matter should have no contrary in some sense.’ 42 
(The elementary body of fire does not ‘possess matter’.) (ii) That he 
immediately adduces ‘heat’ as an example, which may bring to mind 
the vital heat discussed in 6, 467a33. (iii) That shortly thereafter he 
postulates: ‘If, whenever the active and the passive exist together, one 
acts and the other is acted upon, it is impossible that no change 


D. Lanza, G.R.T. Ross ( Aristotle , The revised Oxford translation, 1984) and E. Dont all 
translate something like: ‘whether there is any place in which the destructible will 
be indestructible, like fire in the upper regions, where it has no contrary’. 

39 Cf. Meteor. I 4ff.; Mu. 2, 392a33-bl3; 4, 395b3-l7. 

40 In Anim. II 7, 418b9 and bl2 ether is called (to d(8iov) to dvco ooopcx. Cf. Motu 
anim. 4, 699b25, where to 7 tup mi to dvco acopa are distinguished. A paraphrase is 
offered by I. During, Aristoteles 569: ‘Gibt es eine Stelle, an der das Vergangliche 
nicht vergeht, namlich dort, wo es seinen eigenen Ort hat, wie das Feuer oben (in 
der supralunaren Welt) wohin sein Widerpart nicht kommt?’ 

41 Cf. Gael. I 3, 270M6-25; III 3, 302b4; Meteor. I 3, 339bl6; Gener. anim. II 3, 
736b36-737a7; Mu. 2, 392a6-9. However, I.M. Bodnar, Oxf. Stud. Anc. Philos. 15 
(1997) 92 n. 11 declared: ‘Fire, when separated from adverse influences, may enjoy 
a secondary sort of imperishability, as we can glean from De Long. 465blff.’ 
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should occur’. 43 (iv) That further on he raises the subject of digestion 
and the production of residues. 44 (Combustion does produce rest 
products like ashes but no 7tepiXT(0|Lia, which is always the result of 
biotic processes.) This makes it clear that Aristotle is speaking about 
the relationship of the soul with the body in a living creature (465a 
30-32) on the level which all living entities have in common, namely 
the level of vegetative life. And in fact he had announced his inten¬ 
tion to explain something about the differences in longevity in all 
that lives. 

The solution, then, is that throughout chapter 3 Aristotle is speak¬ 
ing about the relationship of the soul (as immaterial principle) with 
somatic reality and that his question in 3, 465b 1-3 refers to the fire 
inherent in living creatures and active as a necessary factor for all 
processes of growth and nutrition. Perhaps we should therefore also 
surmise that ‘the fire above’ refers to the vital heat of a living being, 
where, according to Aristotle’s own remark in chapter 6, it is separ¬ 
ated from ‘the cold in the lower part’. 45 

The soul forms a composite substance 46 with the soma physikon 
organikon in which the latter is a ‘natural substance’ and perishable. 
But the soul, as the form-principle of the soma physikon organikon , is 
not in itself subject to the laws of natural entities. Aristotle’s discus¬ 
sions in De anima II 1 thus lead to a meaningful question: what hap¬ 
pens to the natural component of this composite unity (of soma 
physikon organikon plus immaterial soul-principle)? And because 
Aristotle is speaking about life in the most comprehensive sense, 
including vegetative life, characterized by metabolism, production of 
residues, and procreation (which necessarily inhere in mortal living 
creatures of a higher order too), he focuses his attention on these 
processes in particular. 

It is entirely logical that, at some stage, Aristotle had to discuss the 
status of this principle of life in relation to being-in-time. After all, a 
naive psychological dualism in the style of Plato’s Phaedo or as held by 
some Pythagoreans speaks about an immortal soul which temporarily 
dwells in a material body and which at a certain point leaves this 
body. But this fails to explain why animals and human beings die ‘by 
nature’. For this cannot be due to the immortal soul. If the soul is an 


43 Long. 3, 365b 14-16. 

44 Long. 3, 365M6-19. 

45 Long. 6, 467a33-34: ev 8e to avo to Gep^iov, mi to yoxpov ev to koito. 

46 Cf. Anim. II l,412a!6. 
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imperishable principle of motion, it is unclear why at some stage it 
stops being the principle of motion for the visible body. 

The crucial point now is how Aristotle tackled this problem. It is 
my intention to analyse our text from the hypothesis that Aristotle in 
the whole of ch. 3 is discussing the problem of the relation of soul to 
the body that receives soul, that he announced at the end of ch. 2. 

In De anima II 2-4 Aristotle had explained the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the visible body of man, animal, and plant with reference to 
the duality of soul plus instrumental body. It is logical to expect that 
he somehow connected the decay and loss of functions with this prin¬ 
ciple of soul plus instrumental body as well. Indeed, in our text he 
goes so far as to argue that it is even hypothetically impossible that 
the soul of living creatures in the sublunary sphere is the eternal 
principle of life for the visible bodies of these living creatures. We 
should remember here that, in our interpretation, the incorporeal 
soul-principle forms a substantial unity with a natural body from the 
sublunary sphere. This natural body can be expected to follow the 
natural laws for bodies and to be subject to generation and destruc¬ 
tion. But at the same time this natural body is radically different on 
account of its substantial unity with a soul-principle of divine origin. 47 
I will now examine Aristotle’s theoretical treatment of this problem 
by re-examining the entire argument of chapters 2 and 3 of De 
longitudine vitae. 

Aristotle opens chapter 2 remarking: ‘We must answer the ques¬ 
tion what among things that exist by nature it is that is easily de¬ 
stroyed, and what it is that is not easily destroyed’ 48 . I noted above 
that this also includes the reality of ensouled living creatures. Sure 
enough, the soul of living creatures is not itself physically character¬ 
ized but incorporeal and so it is not affected by the physical processes 
which take place in a material body. However, according to Aristotle, 
the soul-principle is indissolubly connected with a natural body, which it 
uses as an instrument. When he asks in De anima I 1 whether emo¬ 
tions ( pathe ) belong specifically to the soul or also to that which pos¬ 
sesses soul, his answer is: ‘It seems that of the majority of them, there 
is not one which (the soul) undergoes or exercises without a body, 


47 For Aristotle, fire which is connected in a substantial unity with a soul-prin¬ 
ciple differs essentially from ‘ordinary’ fire. Just so, pneuma as the medium of a vital 
principle differs essentially from pneuma in the sense of ‘wind’ in Aristotle’s view. 

48 Long. 2, 465al3-14: Aei 6f| Xapeiv xi xo ei) 90 apxov ev xoiq (puoei auveaxcoaiv 
Kai xi xo o\)K eo(p0apxov. 
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for instance anger, courage, desire, and sensation generally. Only 
intellectual activity seems specific (to the soul itself)’. 49 

Here a parenthetic comment is in place. In his definition of the soul 
in De anima II 1, 412b5 Aristotle spoke about the soul as the entelechy 
of a natural body which is organikon. But he did not say there whether 
or not this natural body is one of the sublunary natural bodies. His 
definition of soul as given in that chapter may include the soul of the 
heavenly beings as well. However, he does explain elsewhere that the 
pneuma in the sperm of earthly living creatures is an instrument of 
the soul. 50 And pneuma is ‘hot air’. 51 And he also explains all biotic 
processes as being effected by the soul using heat and fire as its 
instrument. 52 But, besides, Aristotle holds that ‘the dynamis of every 
soul seems to have something of a body different from and more 
divine than the so-called elements. And just as souls differ from one 
another in value and lack of value, so the corresponding substance 
also differs’. 53 This means that the dynamis of every soul, those of 
celestial beings, of human beings, of animals and plants, is inextric¬ 
ably linked to a body belonging to the ethereal sphere. However, in 
the case of sublunary creatures this heavenly component is enclosed 
by sublunary elementary bodies, so that it is present as a vitalizing 
principle in the vital heat and in the sensitive/motory pneuma , but as 
an analogue of the heavenly element. 54 The consequences this must 
have for the discourse on the soul are a subject of serious inquiry. 

Hence Aristotle starts by observing that fire and water and the like 
are reciprocal causes of generation and dissolution. 55 And when he 
goes on to say that ‘the other things arising from them (i.e. from the 
natural bodies) and composed of them should participate in their 


xi 8 e t6)v pev rctaiGxcov o\)0ev aveo ctopaxoc; rcaoxeiv 
0appeiv, 87u0\)peiv, otao<; aio0aveo0ai, pa^ioxa 8 ’ 
eoiKev t8((p to voeiv (A. Jannone). It is wrong to read here aveo too ocopaxoq, as 
W.D. Ross does. 

50 Germ. anim. I 22, 730M5-22; cf. II 3, 736b33-37. 

ol Gener. anim. II 2, 736al. 

52 Cf. Anim. II 2, Gener. anim. II 1, 734b28-36 and Resp. 8, 474b9-12. 

53 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29: ndarj<; pev oov \j/oxfj<; Sdvapiq exepoo atbpaxo*; eonce 
K8Koivcovr)Kevai Kai 9eioxepo\) xcov Katayupevcov oxoixeicov- ax; 8e Siatpepooai 
ti(xiott)ti ai Vj/oxai Kai axipia dAAfjAxov outcd Kai f| Toiadrn 8ia<pepei <pdai<;. This text 
was discussed in ch. 8 above. The divine natural body according to Cael. I 3, 270a21 
has no contrary. 

54 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b37. 

03 Long. 2, 465al4-16. 


49 Anim. I 1, 403a5: (paivex 
oo8e 7coieiv, oiov 6py(£eo0ai, 
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nature’, 56 he is evidently aware that the situation is more complicated 
in the case of these entities. 

Given the fact that the doctrine of the soul’s immortality was such 
an important doctrine in the circles of Platonists and Pythagoreans, 
and that Aristotle accepted its tenet of the soul as incorporeal form, it 
seems natural to ask what the consequences of his new approach are. 
In particular there is the question how the combination of an incor¬ 
poreal soul-principle with an instrumental physical body might affect 
that instrumental body. The consequences of the soul’s koinonia with 
the body or corporeality need to be considered. 57 And this seems to 
be the reason for Aristotle’s question: ‘Is there a place where the 
corruptible may be incorruptible?’. 58 In the substantial unity of soul 
and instrumental natural body, this natural body, so far as it arises 
from the sublunary elements, is structurally subject to decay. But it is 
worth considering the theoretical question whether any sublunary 
natural body can be indestructible, either by itself or in particular in 
the special combination with an immaterial soul-principle. 


The decay of accidental qualities: knowledge and health 

We have been running ahead of the text and touching on the prob¬ 
lems chapter 3 presents. Now we must look more closely at the 
questions which Aristotle raises in 2, 465al9-26. The discussion there 
no longer deals with ‘generation and destruction’ (as in the case of 
the elements), but focuses on the problem of ‘destruction’ alone. 
Aristotle deals at length with the question of the generation of living 
creatures in De generatione animalium. Here he wants to investigate 
why some living creatures die sooner than others. In the text passed 
down to us he gives the examples of the dissolution of ‘scientific 
knowledge’ and ‘health’ and ‘disease’ in 465a20-21, whereas in a22- 
23 he elaborates only on the dissolution of ‘scientific knowledge’ and 
‘ignorance’. 59 Ignorance passes away through recollection and learn¬ 
ing, 60 scientific knowledge through forgetfulness or error. But this 


56 Long. 2, 465al6-18. 

57 Long. 2, 465a31-32. 

38 Long. 3, 465b 1-2. 

59 This leads W.D. Ross to add <rai dyvoioo in 465a20. P. Siwek considers this 
addition unnecessary. 

60 Cf. Gener. corr. I 3, 318a34: (papev yap xov pavGavovxa yiveaGai pev 
£7uaxrmova, yiveoGai 6’ anXcbq ou. 
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does not mean the death of the ‘vehicle’ of ignorance or scientific 
knowledge. 61 

To understand Aristotle’s intentions, it is important to specify what 
exactly he means by ‘vehicle’. Various parts of the Parva naturalia are 
helpful here, in particular the treatise dealing with ‘Memory and 
recollection’. 62 This treatise explains that memory and recollection 
have their basis in sensation and that all sensory knowledge can be 
located in the proton aisthetikon , which is the coordinating centre of 
the five senses. 63 The impression of the perceived objects (which can 
become objects of memory themselves) is located by Aristotle ‘in the 
soul and in the part of the body which contains the soul’. 64 And 
Aristotle declares that memory is a somatically characterized activ¬ 
ity. 65 In that regard, then, these functions correspond entirely with 
sensation itself, of which Aristotle had also said that it does not take 
place ‘without body’. 66 

As for the activity of learning, Aristotle had explained in De sensu et 
sensibilibus that it depends on hearing. But hearing, too, is an activity 
of the soul which does not take place ‘without body’. 67 

If we can assume that the various parts of the Parva naturalia were 
not written during totally different phases of Aristotle’s career, we can 
conclude that in De longitudine , too, Aristotle is not discussing learn¬ 
ing, remembering, and forgetting as functions of the incorporeal 


61 Cf. Gener. corr. I 4, 319bl2: oiov to oojga uyiaivEi Kai rnXiv KajiVEi i>7topivov ye 
T(x\)t6. See also Phys. V 2, 225b31-33. 

62 Cf. also Anim. II 2, 414a4: ’Enel 8e (b ^cbgEv Kai aiaGavofieGa 8ixa><; Xeyexai, 
Kadarcep q> £7uoTag£0a (^Eyopcv 8 e to g£v £7UOTfipr|v to 8e \jn)xf|v, EKaTEpco yap 
toutcdv 9a^i£v £7tiOTao0ai) opoiax; 8 e Kai <b uyiaivogEV (to g£v uyiEia to 8e popup Tivi 
tot) acbpaToc; r\ Kai otap), tovtcov 8’ f| g£v £7UGTnpr| te Kai byiEia jiopqvn Kai ei8o<; ti 
K ai Xoyoq Kai oiov EVEpyEia too Sektikov (A. Jannone). 

63 See Mem. 1, 450all; al4. In 451al6 this proton aisthetikon is called a popiov T(bv 
ev r\[iiv. On this subject, see P. Webb, ‘Bodily structure and psychic faculties in 
Aristode’s theory of perception’, Hermes 110 (1982) 25-50. 

64 Mem. 1, 450a28: ev Trj \j/oxfi Kai to jiopicp too acbpaxoc; to e^ovti aoxfiv. Cf. 
450b5: too 8exo|j.evoo. The fact that, to explain the memory function, Aristotle 
speaks about ‘impressions’ (typoi), comparable with the impressions of a signet 
ring, is much easier to understand if we recognize that Aristode spoke about a soul- 
soma. In his discussion of this theme the Neoplatonist Proclus (In Remp. 348, 17 ed. 
Kroll) freely speaks about the soul-body in which these ‘impressions’ are imprinted 
as the soul’s pneumatikon ochema. 

65 Mem. 2, 453a 14-24. 

66 Anim. I 1, 403a5-7. 

67 Sens. 1, 437all-l7. This is also the purport of Anim. I 4, 408bl3: (3e^tiov yap 
iaoq Xzyeiv tt^v yoxriv eXeeiv r\ pav0av£tv r\ SiavodoGai, aXXa tov av0po7tov tti 
yoxfi. To the extent that all pathe are forms of motion (408b3-4), they must be 
primarily attributed to the somatic vehicle of the soul (408a30-33). 
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soul alone, but as functions of the soul and its instrumental body . Right¬ 
ly, therefore, Aristotle sees a parallelism between the problem of the 
relationship of knowledge (or ignorance) with its vehicle (which is a 
somatic vehicle too) and the relationship of the soul with its body. 

However, Aristotle can justly assert that living creatures may 
acquire or lose knowledge without their ability to acquire knowledge 
being impaired, but that when the ‘vehicle’ of knowledge is lost, the 
knowledge stored in the vehicle is lost too. Knowledge and the 
vehicle of knowledge (the soul) do not form a substantial unity but 
an accidental one 68 . 

Of course, Aristotle could have said: when the proton aisthetikon (so¬ 
ma physikon) perishes, the images, memories, and expectations stored 
in the proton aisthetikon also perish, and in this sense the destruction 
of knowledge follows the fate of its physical vehicle. 69 But the 
example he gives is: ‘when living creatures die, the knowledge and 
health resident in them is destroyed too’. 70 Is there a reason for this? 

The explanation could be that Aristotle based all sensory and 
cognitive activity in the vital function 71 (which in turn is a faculty of 
the soul that cannot be realized ‘without body’). Aristotle can there¬ 
fore conclude that cognitive activity loses its basis when this funda¬ 
mental function is terminated. The consequences of this are manifest 
in the death of the visible living creature. 


What is the relationship of soul with soma ? 

The distinctions thus developed are used by Aristotle to shed light on 
the situation of the soul. And he distinguishes two possibilities: 

(a) The soul’s relationship with its ‘vehicle’ is like that of ‘know¬ 
ledge’ with the ‘vehicle’ of knowledge, that is to say, it does not ‘by 
nature’ have an indissoluble koinonia with its vehicle. 72 

(b) The soul’s relationship with its vehicle is a different one. 
Aristotle opts for (b). For he says in 465a30: ‘Since soul appears 


68 For Aristotle’s views on ‘accidental’, see T. Ebert, ‘Aristotelian accidents’, Oxf. 
Stud. Anc. Philos. 16 (1998) 133-159. 

69 Long. 2, 465a23: Kata oupPepriKoc; 5’ dKotaruGovai xoi<; (pnaiKoi<; ai xcov aAAcov 
(pGopai. 

70 Long. 2, 465a25-26: (pGeipopevcov yap tcov £cocov cpGeipexai mi f| £7uaxr|pr| mi f| 
uyteia f| ev xoiq £(poi<;. 

71 Vgl. Anim. II 3, 415al: aven pev yap xov GpEtcximn xo (xoGt|xik6v o\>k eoxiv. 

72 Long. 2, 465a27-30. 
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not to behave in that way’ (i.e. since the soul’s presence in the soma 
physikon organikon which is its vehicle evidently does not alternate with 
a situation of absence, as is the case with the presence of knowledge 
in the soul, which can alternate with an absence of knowledge) , 73 

Though we cannot say that the passage in 465a30: £7tei ou (paivexat 
toiautri ouaoc is a direct reference to De anima I 1, 403a5: (paivexai 5e 
Tcbv jLtev tiXeioxcov o\)0£v avcu acopaxoq icdaxeiv ou8£ 7coi£iv..., yet 
Aristotle is certainly recalling the arguments in that chapter, on the 
basis of which he concluded in De anima II 1, 412b6 that we should 
not ask whether the soul and its soma physikon organikon are one 74 . 
However, in contrast to what Nuyens and Lefevre believed, this is not 
a sign of hylomorphism in the traditional sense but evidence of the 
same ‘instrumentalism’ which pervades the Parva naturalia and which 
Lefevre had in fact noticed in these works. Aristotle, indeed, had pre¬ 
sented the relation of the incorporeal soul to its natural instrumental 
body as a relation of hylomorphistic unity and as a relation of a user 
to its instrument, while at the same time the soul-principle directs all 
the parts of the visible body by means of that instrumental body. 

The soul’s koinonia with the reality of natural bodies is therefore 
different from the relationship of knowledge with the somatic vehicle 
of knowledge. 75 

In chapter 3 Aristotle continues posing the question which follows 
logically from the foregoing: is there a place where the corruptible 
may be not corruptible? 76 This would mean that, in the substantial 
unity of the soul and its natural instrumental body, the natural 
component, though perishable, does not necessarily perish, so that a 
sublunary living creature could be eternal. 77 If this is impossible, as 
Aristotle will argue, the soul can only function as the principle of a 
living creature for a longer or shorter period. 


73 Long 2, 465a30-31. Aristotle also treats phenomena like ‘absences’ (A,euco- 

as a weakness of the soul’s perceptive faculty in De somno 2, 455b4; 456bll- 
15. 

74 Anim. II 1, 412b6: 816 Kai o\) 8 ei £r|xeiv ei ev r\ KOtl xo aopa. 

75 Long. 2, 465a31: aXkwc, av e%oi rcpoc; xf|v xov ocopaxot; Koivcoviav. Cf. P. Siwek 
(1963) 271 n. 12. Anim. I 3, 407bl8 also speaks about the soul’s koinonia with the 
body which houses the soul and is set in motion by the soul and: 8ia yap xr^v 
Koivcoviav xo jiev Ttoiei xo 8e rcaaxei Kai xo pev Kiveixai xo 8e Kivei. 

76 Long. 3, 465bl-2. I. During (1966) 569, notes: ‘Der Ausgangpunkt des nun 
folgenden, an sich ratselhaften Kapitels ist wahrscheinlich eine Stelle im Phaidon 
(70a)’. 

77 This problem does not apply to the divine celestial beings, because the soma 
physikon organikon of their soul-principles consists of the eternal fifth element. 
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Aristotle goes on in the transmitted text to make a suggestion: ‘for 
example, the fire above, where its contrary does not exist’. 78 

At first sight Ross seems right to remark that the question has little 
connection with the context. But we can try to adduce material which 
needs to be considered in the discussion of this passage. 

There are two interconnected questions. 

1. What kind of Tire’ is discussed in 465b2? And: 

2. How can this fire illustrate the previous question about a 
possible indestructibility of something destructible? 


Does Aristotle mean fire in ‘the upper part of the cosmos 1 f 

There is one Aristotelian text (which has to my knowledge never 
been connected with this passage) in which Aristotle discusses ex¬ 
pressly living creatures which consist of fire. He does so not as a 
purely hypothetical case but as a category of living creatures which 
must necessarily exist—but not in our earthly regions. This kind of 
living creature is to be found on the Moon. In De generatione anima- 
lium III 11, the chapter in which Aristotle discusses the phenomenon 
of ‘spontaneous generation’, he enumerates: 

Plants may be assigned to land, aquatic animals to water , 79 all walking 
living creatures to air. But variations in quantity and distance make a 
great and surprising difference. But the fourth category must not be 
sought in the regions here. And yet it is plausible that there is also 
one (category of living creatures) on the level of fire, for this is coun¬ 
ted as the fourth of the bodies. But fire never appears to show its own 
form, but is present in one of the other bodies: for air or smoke or 
earth appears to be permeated by fire. But we should seek such a 
category (of living creatures) on the Moon. For it (the Moon) seems 
to participate in the fourth distance. But to these things we will have 
to devote another discussion . 80 

For all that this passage is unique in the Corpus, it can be accepted as 
wholly Aristotelian. 81 The idea that there is a hierarchy in quality of 

78 Long. 3, 465b2: oiov to rcbp avco, oh gTj eoTiv to evavTiov. 

79 Cf. Long. 5, 466b33-467al. 

80 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761M3-23. See on this text ch. 8 above. See also Motu 
anim. 4, 699b 19: toix; erci Trjq oe^r| vr|<;, and Ioanni Philoponi (Michaelis Ephesii) In 
librosDe Generatione animalium comm. ed. M. Hayduck (1903) 159-160. And see Arist. 
Resp. 13, 477a28-32. A similar hierarchy of living beings is discussed in Arist. Philos. 
fr. 21a Ross; 835 Gigon. 

81 Cf. W. Lameere, ‘Au temps ou F. Cumont s’interrogeait sur Aristote’, Ant. 
class. 18 (1949) 279-324. As regards the identity of these creatures, Lameere 
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life by which living creatures differ according to whether their vital 
principle is ‘purer’ or less pure is Aristotelian through and through. 
This quality is lower to the extent that living creatures are further 
removed from the divine origin of all life, or from the ethereal 
sphere, and so participate more in the natural bodies of a lower or¬ 
der. 82 But again we should not take this to mean that for Aristotle the 
visible bodies of plants participate more in earth than fish and that 
the visible bodies of fish participate more in water than land animals. 
As I argued in chapter 8 above, it is likely that for Aristotle the differ¬ 
ence is determined by the composition of the soul’s soma organikon. It 
is rather strange that even A.L. Peck comments on 761 bl4-15: ‘It is 
difficult to attach any meaning to this statement’. Though Aristotle 
declares in De generatione animalium II 3 that fire does not produce 
life, 83 he does so in a context dealing with ‘vital heat’ as deriving from 
ether. So there is no contradiction with De generatione animalium III 11 
if we note that the principle of life is always a soul which participates 
in ether, but that the soul differs qualitatively according to whether it 
has ‘coverings’ from the lower spheres of the elements. 84 

In Aristotle’s cosmological system the sphere of the Moon forms 
the boundary between the ethereal sphere and the sublunary sphere. 
If creatures with bodies consisting of fire live there, we may suppose 
that these bodies are not threatened by the effect of opposing 
elementary forces. 85 


Or does Aristotle mean by 'fire ’ the vital heat of living creatures? 

As we noticed before, Aristotle in 465bllff. resolutely dismisses this 
possibility which he hypothetically suggested in 465bl-3. He argues 


suggests: ‘que les animaux de la region du feu seront des etres semi-divins, semi- 
mortels, c’-est-a-dire des demons’ (p. 302). We may wonder whether the demon 
Silenus, who played an important role in Arist. Eudem. fr. 6 Ross; 65 Gigon, was 
presented by Aristotle as such a lunar creature. On this figure see ch. 13 below. 

82 Cf. Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-33 and especially b 31: ax; 8e Sioupepoom xipioxr|xi 
ai v|/uxod Kai axipia dAAf|A,G)v oikco Kai q xoiauxr) 8ia(pepei (pdaic;. This divine 
element is the essence of pneuma , 736b37: f| ev xcp rcvevpaxi (pvaiq, avoAoyov onoa 


xco xcov aoxpcov oxoixeico. 

83 Gener. anim. II 3, 737al: nvp pev o\)0ev yevva £cpov, oo8e qxxwexai croviaxape- 
vov ev 7rupo\)pevoi<; oik’ ev i)ypoi<; oik’ ev poTq o\)0ev. 

84 On this problem, see also W. Jaeger, Aristotle 144-148 and A.L. Peck, Aristotle , 
On the Generation of animals 352-353 n. a. 

80 Cf. Long. 3, 465b7: oSo0’ <b pf| eaxiv evavxiov Kai orcoo prj eoxiv, aSuvaxov av 
eiq 90 aprjvai. 
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that something which possesses hyle must have a contrary, and he 
derives an argument from the production of ‘residues’ (bl6). 

Therefore we will have to interpret the question in 465bl-2 as: ‘Is 
there a place where the corruptible part may be incorruptible, for 
example the vital heat (that is the vehicle of soul) in the upper part 
of the body of the living being, where its contrary (the cold) does not 
exist’, 86 or, more specifically: is the substantial unity of the soul with 
the soul-body such that its material part (which is perishable) need 
not perish? In that case Aristotle is discussing the soul in the sense of 
the duality of soul-principle and soul-body. This, at least, makes for a 
good connection with the end of chapter 2. 

However, in 3, 465bll Aristotle rejects the possibility for which he 
had made such a strong theoretical case. A substantial unity of a soul- 
principle and a destructible instrumental body cannot be indestruct¬ 
ible. That is why living creatures in the sublunary sphere must die 
sooner or later. Beings may live forever in the celestial region, where 
the soul-principles of the celestial beings form a substantial unity with 
an instrumental body which consists of immortal ether, but beings 
cannot live eternally in the earthly sphere. How does Aristotle argue 
this sad position? The arguments he marshals seem to indicate that 
we have been looking in the right direction for a solution to the 
preceding section. 

The argument he first puts forward is: ‘it is impossible that any¬ 
thing which possesses matter should have no contrary in some 
sense’. 87 What does this assertion mean in the line of argumentation? 
What is meant by ‘that which possesses matter’? In my view, this may 
refer to the substantial unity of soul-principle and instrumental body, 
which produces the visible body of the living individual from the 
matter supplied to it. 88 We should consider here that Aristotle argued 
at length in De generatione animalium that the embryonic stage of every 
living creature is composed of the formative principle which is 
provided by the male and of the matter provided at first by the 
female 89 . From that starting point the visible body is formed through 
the intake of food that is integrated. 90 


86 See Long. 6, 467a33-34: ev 6e tco avco to Geppov, Kai to \|ruxpdv ev tco koctco. 

87 Long. 3, 465bl 1: dSovaxov yap T(p bA,r|v exovxi pri brcdpxeiv tccoc; to evavdov. 

88 Cf. also Long. 5, 466b31: to (poaiKOv Geppov, to rcpoTov TtercTiKov (ov), 
dvo$ioK£i tt|v ev f| ecmv. 

89 Gener. anim. I 18, 724a8ff. 

90 Cf. Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-35. 
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But the formative and material principles are contrary to one an¬ 
other. They act on one another. Hence a living being cannot possibly 
remain identical with itself. Hence the adult phase of a living creat¬ 
ure is always followed in the natural course of events by decay and 
loss of function. 

When ‘heat’ is next given as an example, we may surmise that 
Aristotle chooses this example because the soul is the source of vital 
heat for living creatures. This vital heat must always inhere in 
something, 91 namely in the entire visible body of a living creature, 
and this material body will always occupy the position of a ‘contrary’ 
for the vitalizing heat of the soul. 

This is underlined by the proposition: ‘If, whenever the active and 
the passive exist together, the one acts and the other is acted upon, it 
is impossible that no change should occur’. 92 Aristotle is not just 
speaking here about the necessity that fire gives off heat to its 
environment, but about the substantial unity of the soul-principle 
and its instrumental body as an (active) principle of form, nutrition 
and motion, and about the visible body as a passive principle. There 
is no such interaction between the form and matter of a bronze 
statue (in which techne is the formative principle and the artist the 
efficient cause). This structural relationship between an (incorpo¬ 
real) leading principle and its instrumental body that in combination 
act upon the visible body as its matter, rules out a state of total 
stability and unchangeability between an active, formative principle 
and a passive, material visible body, such as is possible for eternal 
beings. 93 Living creatures which cannot be eternal always alternate in 
sharing in the better and the worse. 94 

In 3, 465bl6 it again becomes clear, in a totally different way, that 
Aristotle is speaking about ensouled, living substances and not just 
about elementary bodies. He raises the point here that it is necessary 
to produce ‘a residue’ (perittoma) 95 This is an aspect of the biotic 


91 Long. 3, 465bl2: mvxri pev yap eveivai to 0eppov f\ to e\)0i) ev8ex£Tai, nav 8’ 
eivai aSovocTov fj 0eppov r\ ed©!) r\ Xevkov. eoxai yap xa 7ta0r| Kexcopiapeva. Cf. Gener. 
corr. I 3, 3l7bll and 33. We see again here that Aristotle’s doctrine of categories 
had a strongly anti-Platonic thrust. 

92 Long. 3, 465M4-16: ei o\>v, chav apa f| to 71 oit|tikov Kai to m0r|TiK6v, del to 
gev jcoiei to 8 e rcaoxei, aSuvaxov |rn peTa(3dAAeiv. 

93 Cf. Gener. anim. II 1, 731b24-35. See also Gener. corr. I 7, 324a5-14. 

94 Gener. anim. II 1, 731b28. Cf. Long. 3, 465b29: d(8ia 8’ odSapot), oaoi<; evavxia 


eaTiv. 

95 Long. 3, 465b 16: eti Kai ei dvdyicn rcepiTTcopa rcoieiv. E. Rolfes (1924) 147, R. 
Mugnier (1953) 96, and P. Siwek (1963) 272 n. 16, take this to refer to fire, which 
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process of metabolism and nutrition. By means of the heat of the 
threptikon soma which is its instrument, the nutritive soul causes the 
digestion of absorbed food into food that can be integrated. But the 
result of this process are waste products and residues. Thus sperm 
and the female contribution to the reproductive process are pre¬ 
sented by Aristotle as perittomata 96 The underlying idea here is that 
sublunary living creatures necessarily produce residues and such 
products always derive from matter which is alien and contrary to the 
living creature, and these residues themselves are equally alien and 
contrary to the living creature. This is brought out most clearly by the 
fact that another living creature may be generated from the perittoma 
which sperm is. Aristotle also adduces the biotic process in which 
perittomata are produced in order to show that living substances are 
not eternal and constant and self-identical. He makes this point in 
chapter 5, where he argues that males which display high levels of 
sexual activity can be seen to age quickly. 97 

Only if no substance contrary to the living subject actually existed, 
would it be conceivable that the soul’s instrumental body which 
forms a substantial unity with the soul-principle, would not perish. 98 
But Aristotle objects that in that case the environment (to periechon) 99 
of the living being would bring about the destruction of the soul- 
body. Aristotle develops this point in chapter 5 when observing that 
cold regions are life-shortening. 100 The passage 465b23-25 placed 
between brackets by W.D. Ross chimes well with this idea; I therefore 


produces ash as a residue. But a perittoma is always a product of the biotic metabolic 
process. This is also shown by chap. 5 of Long. See also Spir. 1, 481 a20: e’l x£ 
nepmcopa nacr\c, xpocpiiq eaxi,.... 

96 Cf. Gener. anim. I 18, 724b24ff. See also Long. 5, 466b8: xo yap atteppa 
7 tepixx(opa. W.S. Hett and G.R.T. Ross (1984) wrongly translate ‘waste product’. 
G.R.T. Ross in 1931 even used the word ‘refuse’. W.D. Ross (1955) 287 has ‘surplus- 
product’. 

97 Long. 5, 466b4-16 with b7: 816 mi xa oxevxim ml rco^uoTteppa yr|pdaK£i xaxv. 

98 Long. 3, 465bl9: ei 8 e 7 tav e^etax'uvei xo evepyela evavxlov, mv evxau0’ 
d(p0apxov av eir|. By evxa\)0a Aristotle refers to the sublunary world. 

99 E. Rolfes proposes the make shift solution: ‘Umgebend hat hier wohl den 
weiteren Sinn von benachbart’. On the importance of xo rcepiexov for the life of 
living beings see Phys. VIII 6, 259b7-13: on yap auxon xo alxiov, aAA’ eveioiv 
aAAai Kivf| 0 £iq (puoimi xoiq £cpoiq, aq oi) Kivoovxai 8 T ai)xa)v, oiov ao^rioiq cp0ioiq 
dva7tvof|, aq Kiveixai xcov £cpcov emoxov f|pepouv ml on Kivodpevov xrjv \)(p’ abxoh 
Kivr|Giv. xouxou 8 ’ alxiov xo rceplexov ml noXXa xcov eioiovxcov, olov evlcov f| xpocprj. 

100 In Long. 1, 465a9-10 he had also observed that people in warm regions live 
longer than those in cold parts. Cf. 3, 465b26-27. See also Gener. anim. IV 10, 777b6- 
8 , which is about the role of xov 7 tepiexovxa a£pa, the ‘environment’. See further V 
4, 784b5-6. 
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propose to insert it after (pOeipexai in b21. The idea that (excessively) 
great heat in the atmosphere may extinguish the vital heat is a 
proposition which occurs repeatedly in Aristotle. 101 

The final conclusion of this whole discussion, which may be called 
theoretical but is also relevant to the subject of the treatise, is: ‘Hence 
all things are at all times in a state of change and are coming into 
being or passing away’. 102 

That Aristotle was discussing living beings throughout chapter 3 
becomes evident again in his remark: ‘Therefore, when they are 
transposed into a different location, they become longer or shorter 
lived than their (original) nature, but nowhere everlasting, in so far 
as they have contraries’ 103 . That thesis is underlined in chapter 5 
where he states: ‘the same living being is longer lived in warm regions 
than in cold ones for the same reason why they are larger’. 104 

And the chapter ends with the remark: ‘For matter always has a 
contrary’. Aristotle is clearly speaking about something different here 
compared with bll. In bll the active, formative principle was set 
against its passive matter as a contrary ‘in a certain sense’. Here he is 
concerned with the fact that all matter possesses potentiality. ‘So, if 
the contrariety is (contrariety) of place, the change is locomotion; if 
of quantity, the change is growth and diminishing; if of quality, a 
change of quality takes place’. 105 He differentiates his conclusion for 
plants, lower animal species, and higher, locomotive animal species. 
In all cases the soul through its instrumental body effects all kind of 
changes that take place in the parts of their visible bodies. And the 
degree to which they can continue to realize these changes 
determines whether the lives of those living entities will be shorter or 
longer by nature. 

The upshot of Aristotle’s argument is that he explains the life 
cycles of living creatures, in which a beginning, a peak, and a final 
phase can be distinguished, by means of the structural corruptibility 
of both their visible body and the instrumental body of their soul. 


101 Long. 5, 466b30; Iuv. 5, 469b33-470a3; cf. Insomn. 3, 461al-2. 

102 Long. 3, 465b25: 5io rcdvxa aei ev Kivf|oei ecxi, mi ytvexai mi cpGeipexai. 

103 Long. 3, 465b27-29: mi 8ia xovxo pexaxiGepeva 7ioXvxpovicbxepa pev yivexai 
mi oAAyoxpovicoxepa xrjq (pvaeax;, cu5ia 5’ o\)8apob, oaoi<; evavxia eaxiv. 

104 Long. 5, 466bl6-18: xa 8’ avxa ev xoiq dtaeivoi<; paKpopicbxepd eoxiv ti ev xoi<; 
V^Xpoiq xonoiq, 8ia xf|v avxriv aixiav 8i’ i^vTcep mi pei^o. Cf. also 1, 465a9-10 and 
Gener. anim. IV 10, 777b6-8; V 4, 784b5-6. 

105 Long. 3, 465b29-32. Cf. Gael. I 3, 270al2-35; Gen. corr. I 4, 319b31-34; Metaph. 
H 1, 1042a32-b8. 
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And it is the diminishing of the soma threptikon which leads to the 
decay of the concrete visible body of a plant, an animal, or a human 
being, and ultimately to its death. 


What is the meaning of 'fire above'? 

In my view, therefore, the text forces us to identify ‘the corruptible’ 
in 465b2 with the instrumental soul-body of a sublunary living 
creature. But we must now return to Aristotle’s example: Tire above’. 
Can this be explained in accordance with the above argument? The 
text of De longitudine itself gives us the clue. Chapter 6 mentions ‘the 
upper and lower parts’ of plants and living creatures and notes that 
among living creatures the males usually live longer because ‘the 
upper parts’ are usually larger in them than ‘the lower’, while ‘the 
(vital) heat (to thermon) resides in the upper part and the cold in the 
lower’. 106 It is clear that ‘heat’ here refers to the central location of 
the vital heat. Elsewhere in the Parva naturalia Aristotle freely calls 
this ‘fire’, 107 ‘natural fire’, 108 and even ‘psychic fire’. 109 In De genera¬ 
tion animalium he had also said that ‘fire’ never assumes its own form 
but always exists in something else which is made fiery through it. 110 
Is this what Aristotle is speaking about in 3, 465bl-2? 

Support for this view is offered by the fact that Aristotle speaks 
about ‘heat’ (to thermon) in 465b 12 and 13 too, and about the produc¬ 
tion of ‘residues’ in 3, 465b 16-19, inasmuch as the vital heat is the 
driving force of the digestive system (pepsis) of which the residues are 
a result. Another link with this theme is provided by the mention of 
‘a greater flame’ and ‘a lesser flame’ in 465b23-25, where Aristotle 


106 Long. 6, 467a31: ev xe yap xoiq ^cook; xa appeva gaKpopicoxepa ax; £7ti xo noXv - 
xooxcov 8e xa avco pei^co r\ xa mxco ..., ev 8e xcp avco xo Gepgov, mi xo \|/\)Xpov £ v 
mxco. Cf. Part. anim. IV 10, 686b5 and Inc. anim. 4, 705a3; Somn., 3, 457al2: oxav 
yap 7 coAa) (pepr|xai xo Ttveuga avco and a 17: xa avco. See also Resp. 13, 477a20-23, 
where a relationship is said to exist between man’s ‘upper part’ and the upper part 
of the cosmos! See also Resp. 20, 479b23. Another interesting comparison is with 
Plu. Facie 927F: o\)8e xou 7U)po<; xo pev avco rcepi xa oppaxa a7tocmA,pov mxa cpooiv 
eoxi xo 8’ ev miAia mi mp8ia mpa cpootv aAA’ emoxov oixeicoc; mi xpTjavgax; 
xexaxxai. 

107 Resp. 8, 474a28. 

108 Resp. 8, 474bl2. 

109 Resp. 15, 478al6. Cf. Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762a20: Gep|i6xr|xa \j/\)XVKt|v. See also 
J. Althoff, ‘Das Konzept der generative Warme bei Aristoteles’, Hermes 120 (1992) 
183-193. 


110 Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761M8-21. 
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also says that the vital heat exhausts the ‘matter’ in which it is 
present. 111 

Does this mean that ‘the fire above’ should be interpreted as ‘the 
vitalizing fire which resides in the upper parts of the body of the 
living creature’? To me that seems a necessary and cogent conclusion 
from the preceding discussion. 112 


Who was able to follow the argument of De longitudine vitae 2-3? 

Finally, I would like to comment on the difficulty of the passage 
discussed above. We may ask with good reason: supposing that the 
attempt to explain this passage is correct or nearly correct, for what 
reader can this text have been intended? Who would have been able 
to grasp all the assumptions implied in the text and follow its train of 
thought? What reader would have had ready knowledge of all aspects 
of Aristotle’s philosophizing, so that he could avoid taking a wrong 
turning and ending up on the wrong track? 

The same question could have been asked when we discussed the 
text of De anima II 1. And De anima III 4-5 and Metaphysics A 7 are 
comparable examples. 

In fact, these texts refuse to make any concessions to a ‘simple’, 
uninitiated reader. Certainly the author did not wish to appeal to a 
broad audience. 113 But even members of his own school would have 
been hard put to follow precisely all the details of the argument. 

I would therefore suggest that passages like De longitudine vitae 2-3 
show that these texts were intended for a highly specific and very 
limited reading group, namely a reading group consisting of one 
person, who is the author himself It is texts like these which form the 
strongest argument for the view that the Aristotelian Corpus consists 


111 Long. 5, 466b31: oiko) to (pooiKOv Geppov, to rcpokov tcetctikov, dvaXiaicei rnv 
oA.r|v £v r\ ecrnv. 

112 In Gener. anim. II 6, 741b25ff. Aristotle talks in the same way about Ta dvw 
and to avco with the midriff as the boundary with regard to to koctco, in all (higher) 


animals who have such a differentiation. Cf. 742M3-18 and V 1, 779a6: toi<; avco 
totcok;. See also Part. anim. Ill 4, 665bl8; II 2, 647b31-36; 648al2. 

113 There is an interesting statement in this connection in a letter which Aris¬ 
totle is traditionally said to have written to Alexander on the subject of the lecture 
notes: ‘They are made accessible but at the same time they are not made accessible. 
For they can only be understood by those who attended my lectures’ (i'aGi odv mi 
eKSedopevooc; mi jrn eKSeSopevouq• ^oveToi yap eiaiv govoiq toi<; fjpwv dmdcaciv). 
Cf. Aulus Gellius XX 5 and I. During, Aristotle in the ancient biographical tradition 432. 
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of the material which Aristotle wrote down for his own use and to aid 
his own memory. It seems to me out of the question that he presented 
the same text in the same words to an audience of pupils or even to a 
larger, general public. 114 Though we can be grateful that various acci¬ 
dental circumstances have preserved this material, the loss of the 
writings which Aristotle himself prepared for publication remains to 
be regretted. These, after all, presented the same philosophical theo¬ 
ries, laid down in the texts of the Corpus as it were in shorthand, in a 
way which many could understand and which was highly convincing. 


114 As regards the two Ethics attributed to Aristotle, there is the evident problem 

how the names of Eudemus (of Rhodes) and Nicomachus (Aristotle’s son) are 

* 

connected with them. R.A.Gauthier, J.Y.Jolif, Aristote, LEthique a Nicomaque 2nd ed. 
(Louvain 1970), vol. I 84 regards them as editions of Aristotle’s material made 
around 300 BC or later. 



CHAPTER TEN 


PNEUMA AND THE THEORY OF SOUL IN DE MUNDO 


We have established that Aristotle himself attributed to pneuma (and 
its analogue in plants) a role by which it is more directly connected 
with the soul than the visible body of plants, animals, and human 
beings. We can now suitably mention an interesting definition of 
pneuma in the work De mundo, which is traditionally ascribed to 
Aristotle but today is usually regarded as a pseudo-Aristotelian work. 1 
In chapters 2 through 5 this work discusses cosmic reality as it 
presents itself to the interested observer. After cataloguing the five 
elements, discussing the celestial beings, and treating geography in 
the broadest sense, the author goes on in chapter 4 to consider 
meteorological phenomena, which he reduces to ‘two kinds of 
exhalation’ (moist and dry exhalation) familiar from Aristotle’s 
Meteorologica. 

Having come to the subject of wind, he notes: 

It is also called pneuma. But pneuma is also used in a different sense, 
namely as the ensouled and life-generating substance in plants and 
animals which wholly permeates them. We need not deal with this 
here. 2 

Clearly, on a first reading, this passage differs markedly from the 
psychology traditionally attributed to Aristotle on the basis of De 


1 The debate over this work has been radically affected by the conclusion of J. 
Barnes in his review of G. Reale, Aristotele, Trattato sul cosmo per Alessandro (Napoli 
1974) in Class. Rev. 27 (1977) 440-443 that there are no intrinsic arguments left for 
denying Aristotle’s authorship. But he believes that vocabulary and style do invali¬ 
date it. Barnes considers the work’s likely date to be before 250 BC. D.M. Schenke- 
veld, ‘Language and style of the Aristotelian De mundo in relation to the question of 
its inauthenticity’, Elenchos 12 (1991) 221-255 argued for a date between 350-200 
BC. For a complete survey of the modern debate over the work, see now G. Reale; 
A.P. Bos, II trattato Sul cosmo per Alessandro attribuito ad Aristotele (Milano 1995). 

2 Mu. 4, 394b9-12: ooxiq aga mi rcvevga Aeyexai. Aeyexai 8 e mi sxepcoq Ttvebga r\ 
xe ev (poxoiq mi ^cpoiq (ovaa) mi 5ia mvxcov 8 iriK 0 \)aa egMroxoq xe mi yovigoq ouaia, 
7 tepi qq vvv Aeyeiv ouk avaymiov. The correction <ovoa> of the Greek text is 
proposed by D. Holwerda, Mnemosyne 46 (1993) 50. For 5ia mvxcov 8 if]K 0 t)aa, cf. 
Spir. 2, 481bl9: xo 8 e ttveoga 5i’ oAoo xo crogcpoxov. 3, 482a33: xo 8 e crugqroxov 
rcvebga 8 i’ oAov. Cf. Iuv. 4, 469b6: rcavxa 8 e xa gopia mi nav xo acaga xa>v ^axov ex ei 
xiva cropcpoxov Oepgoxrjxa (pooucriv, and A.L. Peck, Aristotle, Generation of animals 593. 
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anima. That work, it is assumed, views the soul as the entelechy of the 
visible body. De mundo seems clearly to be saying that the visible body 
is vitalized by another body, pneuma , which is the real vehicle of the 
soul. Partly on account of this conflict with the position of De anima,, 
the passage in De mundo has often been seen as evidence of Stoic 
influence on the author, 3 or as evidence of the work’s provenance in 
Jewish circles. 4 In my view, however, it refers briefly and without 
further comment to a soundly Aristotelian theory, namely the theory 
of pneuma as the fine-material instrument of the soul. 5 In the given 
context it is entirely natural for the author to omit the qualification 
that plants do not possess real pneuma but an analogue, what is 
usually called ‘the innate vital heat’ in the Aristotelian Corpus. 6 Note 
also that the passage does not mention a pneuma that permeates the 
entire cosmos but a life-supporting substance that ensures that every 
part in individual living creatures possesses vitality. 

Pneuma here is an ensouled substance and takes part in life. To use 
the terminology of De anima II 1, it is one of the ‘natural bodies’, and 
as such it is a ‘natural body which has life’, and it can also be called a 
‘composite substance’, that is, composed of a ‘natural body’ and the 
soul as formal principle. 7 But Aristotle does not designate pneuma as a 
living creature (^cpov). The presence of the soul with its instrumental 
body, i.e. pneuma is a necessary condition for being a living creature. 


3 H. Strohm, Aristoteles, Meteorologie; Uber die Welt (Darmstadt 1970) 304 even 
regards it as an anti-Stoic feature of De mundo. Cf. L. Elders, Aquinas 18 (1975) 416; 
C. Natali, Giomale di Metafisica 31 (1976) 161; H.G. Ingenkamp, A.G.Ph. 59 (1977) 
77. 

4 For this view, cf. M.J. Lagrange, Rev. Thom. 32 (1927) 205. Earlier F. Ravaisson 
had argued that the Jewish author Aristobulus (2 nd cent. BC) may have been the 
author of De mundo. Unlike Lagrange, I believe that the doctrine of pneuma in Philo 
and other later authors can only be understood if we recognize that it explains 
biblical data in the light of Aristotle’s doctrine of pneuma. For Aristotle pneuma is a 
body that is vitalized by an immaterial soul-principle. For Philo the soul is con¬ 
nected with blood, but pneuma is the actual divine and life-generating principle in 
man. In Philo pneuma occupies the position which the intellect has in Aristotle’s 
system. 

5 Cf. the crucial text in Gener. anim. II 3, 736b33-737al: rnvxcov pev yap ev xa> 
arceppaxi ev\)7tapxet 6rcep rcoiei yovipa eivai xa orceppaxa, xo mAxmpevov Oeppov. 



craeppaxi ml ev xa> a9pco5ei rcveupa m! f| ev xcp 7tve\)paxi cpnan;, ava^oyov onaa xa> 
xcbv aoxpcov oxoixelcp, which I discussed in detail in chap. 8 above. 

6 For more commentary on the passage, cf. G. Reale, A.P. Bos, II trattato sul cos- 
mo per Alessandro 285-288. On p. 288 the authors already hypothesized that Aris¬ 
totle’s definition of the soul should be interpreted as: “l’anima e l’«entelechia» 
del «pneuma» che e l’organo dell’ anima”. 

7 Cf. Anim. II l,412al5-21. 
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In the next chapter, which glorifies the indissoluble unity of the 
cosmos, the author says: ‘from it (i.e. from the cosmos) all living 
beings have their breath and soul’. 8 Again, this is not a sign of Stoic 
influence. Aristotle’s own writings provide a sufficient basis for this, 
in that they clearly relate all forms of life in the sublunary sphere to 
the sphere of the divine element, ether. 9 

In connection with this doctrine of pneuma it is significant that the 
entire first chapter of the work speaks about philosophy as the activity 
by which the soul, guided by its intellect, raises itself, in a transcend¬ 
ing movement, above mortal, earthly reality and rises up to the 
celestial and divine reality to which it is akin, where it takes in divine 
matters with the divine eye of the soul. All the details of this first 
chapter can be paralleled in Plato. The chapter is therefore often 
characterized as Platonistic and dualistic. P. Moraux discerns nothing 
typically Aristotelian in the first chapter. 10 But the very fact that the 
author of De mundo apparently connected this doctrine of the rise of 
the soul with a theory of pneuma is a decisive reason for assuming that 
the doctrine of soul and intellect in De mundo 1 I is not Platonistic but 
typically Aristotelian. It implies the Aristotelian view that the func¬ 
tions of the soul, excluding that of theoretical intellectuality, cannot 
be understood ‘without (the presence of a) body’, but should always 
be seen in relation to a ‘natural instrumental body’. I will try to show 
the likelihood that the same doctrine with a just as specifically Aristo¬ 
telian slant was to be found in the dialogue Eudemus ,, n a work that 
has always suffered from the label ‘Platonic dualism’ as well. But we 
attributed the same specifically Aristotelian doctrine of intellect and 
soul to De anima too. 

Precisely the ‘superfluousness’ of the remark in De mundo 4 about 
pneuma as an ‘ensouled and life-generating substance’ could be seen 

8 Mu. 5, 397al8: ’Ek toutod navxa egTivei xe Kai \|n)xnv i'axei xa £cpa. For P. 
Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen von Andronikos bis Alexander von Aphro- 
disias, vol. II (Berlin 1984) 29 (Ital. ed. vol. II 1, 2000, p. 37) this sentence indicates 
a doctrine of World Soul which is otherwise lacking in Mu. This is also because Mo¬ 
raux sees no room for accepting reports in Cicero that, in Aristotle’s view, human 
souls consist of the astral substance (Arist. Philos, fr. 27 Ross; 994, 995, 996 Gigon). 

9 Cf. Gener. anim. Ill 11, 762a21 and II 3, 736b29-31. 

10 P. Moraux (1984) 8-9. Cf. A.P. Bos, ‘Considerazioni sul De mundo e analisi 
critica delle tesi di Paul Moraux’, Riv. di filos. neo-scolast. 82 (1990) 587-606, esp. 
596ff. 

11 See chaps. 13ff. In chap. 14 I will argue that Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s 
Phaedrus with its doctrine of the soul as a principle of self-movement forced him to 
posit that the soul’s ‘return home’ is connected with a (fine-corporeal) soma. 
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as an argument for the work’s authenticity. Neither an unknown 
author of later times who wanted to write a work about the cosmos 
and the relation of the cosmos to God nor an imitator of Aristotle 
would have had any serious reason to avoid ambiguity as regards the 
word pneuma. Only Aristotle himself, whose very distinct position on 
living nature and the instrumental body of the soul formed the heart 
of his conflict with Plato, could have had occasion to make such an 
aside on pneuma in a discussion of his cosmo-theology. 12 

Furthermore, the work draws an interesting parallel between the 
way in which all cosmic reality functions with perfect order thanks to 
the dynamic governance of God, who transcends the cosmos and 
thrones ‘on the pinnacle’ of the cosmos, and the way in which the 
soul leads and organizes man’s entire existence. 13 Strictly speaking, 
this statement applies in the context of various psychological 
theories. But in the context of De mundo we have to start by asking 
whether an internally consistent theory can be attributed to the 
author. This means that we must ask how the statement on the soul’s 
guiding activity is compatible both with what chapter 1 of the same 
work says about the transcendent activity of the soul under the 
guidance of its intellect, in its pursuit of comprehensive knowledge, 
and with the passage in chapter 4 on pneuma as an ‘ensouled and life¬ 
generating substance’. 

Now the same work argues emphatically that God is not present 
throughout the cosmos but thrones ‘on the pinnacle’ of the cosmos 
and from there, through his divine Power ( dynamis ), moves the outer 
celestial sphere, a movement which causes all further movement and 
change in the cosmos. 14 The natural conclusion is that the author of 


12 My conviction that Aristotle is the author of this work is strongly founded on 
the improbability that there was another person who was so steeped in all facets of 
Aristotle’s philosophy that he could write such a brilliant and successful intro¬ 
duction to his philosophy in the period 350-200 BC (as D.M. Schenkeveld argued), 
and that we would know nothing else about him. Cf. M. Furth, Substance, form and 
psyche 38 n. 12 for a similar argument relating to the authenticity of the Categories. 

13 Mu. 6, 399bl 1-15: vno yap }iid<; pOTtrjq oxpuvopevcov oatavTCov yivexai xa OKeia, 
Kcu tauxTiq dopaxou Kai d(pavo\)<;. "Cheep oi)5agco<; ecxiv eg7t65iov ouxe eKeivri rcpoc; xo 
8pav oike f|giv rcpot; xo tuaxeuaai* m! yap f| vjruxil, 5i’ r\v £a>piv xe Kai oikooc; Kai 
7toXei<; exojiev, aopaxoc; ouoa xoiq epyoit; aoxf^q opaxai. 

14 P. Moraux (1984) 38ff. turns the matter upside down. He believes that the 
author of Mu. adopted the Stoic doctrine of all-permeating divine pneuma, but then 
used it in an anti-Stoic conception which presented a transcendent deity as the 
origin of this all-permeating reality. This cannot be right. The Stoa’s doctrine of 
divine pneuma goes back to Aristotle’s doctrine of the all-permeating Power of God, 
which it adopted while omitting everything reminiscent of a transcendent, incorpo¬ 
real reality. 
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De mundo similarly situates the soul in a controlling position (the 
heart), where as an incorporeal entelechy and by means of its dynamis 
it causes pneuma as an ‘ensouled substance’ or as ‘instrumental body’ 
of the soul to guide all vital activities of the concrete human 
individual. 

Assuming that such a theory was an authentically Aristotelian view, 
we will have to attribute such a view to the author of De mundo —if he 
was not Aristotle himself—or otherwise adopt the unsatisfactory 
solution that the author was muddle-headed and inconsistent. It is 
not the author of De mundo who shows traces of Stoic influence here. 
It is the other way round: the Stoa took over the Aristotelian doctrine 
integrally, but stripped it of its all too metaphysical framework. The 
Stoa jettisoned the incorporeal formal principle and instead spoke 
about pneuma as the (subtle) material which is the vehicle of vital 
functions. Nevertheless, it also spoke about a hegemonikon , a guiding 
principle of the soul, though it was actually unable to show on what 
basis a distinction could be made within pneuma between something 
more and something less dominant. 

In this connection it is interesting, too, that Alexander of Aphrodisias 
proves familiar with the work and treats its doctrine of ‘divine Power’ 
as an Aristotelian doctrine. 15 In his Quaestio II 3 he takes great pains 
to elucidate in what way this ‘divine Power’ can be the cause of life in 
the sublunary sphere and of differences in level of life. But he is 
unable to explain this satisfactorily, because he cannot see that the 
words ‘ organikon soma in Aristotle’s definition of the soul mean 
‘instrumental soul-body’. Alexander always interpreted them as ‘the 
visible body equipped with organs’. 

We can note further that the term organon is used only once in De 
mundo , in the comparison of the cosmos to a winding mechanism. 
Just as that entire mechanism is set in motion by the spring, 16 so the 
outer celestial sphere in the cosmos is the conveyor of the divine 


15 Alex. Aphrod. Quaestiones II 3 (ed. I. Bruns 1892). Cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Quaestiones 1,1-2, 15 transl. by R.W. Sharpies (London 1992) 93-98 and P. 
Moraux, Hermes 95 (1967) 159-169. 

16 There is an interesting similarity in the text of Mu. 6, 398b20: xr^v 8i)vafxiv eiq 
xa crovexn 8(8cooi mi arc’ exeivcov 7td^iv eiq xa Tioppcaxepco, pexpic; av 8ia xoo mvxoq 
8ie^e^0fl* Kivr|0ev yap exepov \><p’ exepou mi aoxo naXiv eidvrioev aAAo to that of 
Gener. anim. II 1, 734b9: evSexexai 8e xo8e pev xo8e Kivrjcai, xo8e 8e xo8e ... (bv xo 
rcpcoxov oxav xi Kivfjap xa>v e^co0ev e\)0i)<; xo exopevov yiyvexai evepyeia. 
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Power. We could put it like this: the outer celestial sphere is God’s 
instrumental natural body. 17 

The image elaborated in chapter 6 of the Persian great King in his 
royal palace, surrounded by a series of walls with their guards, can be 
interpreted as denoting the seven celestial spheres which the soul 
must pass on its journey back to its divine origin while casting off its 
astral coverings, in order finally to appear ‘uncovered’ before God, 
the perfect, incorporeal Intellect. 18 


17 Mu. 6, 398b 15: 8ia pia<; opyavov axaaxr|p{a<; rcoAAca; mi 7coudA,a<; evepyeiaq 
&7toTetan)VT£<;. 

18 Cf. the discussion of Hermetic Corpus X in chapter 16 below. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE ULTIMATE PROBLEM: HOW DID ARISTOTLE RELATE THE 


INTELLECT, WHICH IS NOT BOUND UP WITH SOMA , TO THE 
SOUL, WHICH IS ALWAYS CONNECTED WITH SOMA? 


Looking back at the various stages of this study, we can conclude that 
we have a clear idea about many details of Aristotle’s philosophy of 
living nature. 

(a) The soul is an incorporeal formal principle of a plant, an ani¬ 
mal, a human being, a lunar being, or a cosmic god. 

(b) But the soul of all these living creatures is always indissolubly 
linked to a natural body, which serves the soul as an instrument ( orga¬ 
non) . By means of this organon as causa efficiens the soul produces the 
visible bodies of living creatures which are born and perish, in a 
phased process of nourishment and growth; by means of the instru¬ 
mental body the soul perceives perceptibles, moves the visible body, 
and possesses images and concepts of empirical reality. That is to say, 
the soul’s instrumental body is soma physikon threptikon , soma physikon 
aisthetikon, soma physikon kinetikon, and soma physikon dianoetikon. 

(c) From the outset the soul as formal principle guides the devel¬ 
opment of the instrumental body, so that in due course it acquires in 
actuality those psychic functions which it initially possesses only in 
potentiality. 

(d) In animal species with sexual differentiation the soul as formal 
principle is passed on by adult males to their descendants by means 
of mating and fertilization. 

Aristotle’s doctrine of the relation of intellect and soul 

However, we must also conclude that there is one crucial aspect of 
Aristotle’s theory of soul of which we do not have a clear and 
unobstructed view. This is his theory of the way in which the intellect 
{nous) is said to be part of the soul, but can also exist and function 
independently of any somatic substance, and of which Aristotle can 
even say that it ‘seems to be a different genus of soul’. 1 


1 Anim. II 2, 413b24-26: 7cepl 5e xov vov mi Trjq 0e©pr|TiKfj<; frovapeox; o\)8ev two 
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The absence of this critical information about Aristotle’s philo¬ 
sophizing can lead to all kinds of speculations about its cause. 

(1) The situation looks somewhat similar to that of Plato’s teach¬ 
ing; according to some modern authors, Plato systematically re¬ 
frained from laying down in writing what were actually the most 
central and fundamental notions of his philosophy. In this way his 
actual philosophy remained an ‘unwritten doctrine’. 

(2) However, Aristotle offers no hint that he cannot or will not 
treat certain subjects. On the contrary. He repeatedly states that the 
theory of the intellect is to be the subject of its own science and its 
own exposition, which concerns the reality which is not somatically 
characterized. He also says expressly that the natural philosopher 
cannot speak about the soul as a whole but only about one or more 
parts of the soul. If natural philosophy were to deal with all facets or 
parts of the soul, no other form of philosophy could exist besides 
natural science. 2 But Aristotle is adamant that natural philosophy is 
not all philosophy. 

(3) This other, higher science is for Aristotle the science of imma¬ 
terial substances, which he never refers to as ‘metaphysics’, 3 but often 
as ‘first philosophy’, 4 and also as ‘theology’. 5 Inasmuch as this disci- 
pline includes treatment of the intellect of living creatures such as 


(pavepov, aAA’ eouce ij/vxtk yevoq exepov eivai, Kai xouxo govov ev5exexai xcopi^eoOai. 
E. Barbotin translates here: ‘un autre genre dame’. It cannot be accidental that 
Aristotle does not speak here about a ‘part of the soul’ but about a ‘genus of soul’. 
This must be due to the fact that the soul as soul ‘does not exist without body’, 
whereas the intellect, as actualized intellect, is no longer part of the soul but has 
proceeded to a different kind of reality. H. Busche (2001) 68 with n. 130 takes a 
different stand: ‘dasz der Verstand in “eine andere Gattung” fallt als der Begriff 
“Seele” ‘. 

2 Part. anim. I 1, 641a35: ei yap 7tepl mar|<;, oi)8epaa taiTtexai Ttapa xf|v (pucucnv 
e7tiaxf||iTiv cpiAoaocpia. 6 yap votx; xd)v vorjxcov, coaxe rcepi rcdvxcov f| cpuaucri yva>Gi<; av 
eir|. Cf. also Anim. I 1, 403M5-16. And when Aristotle states in I 2, 404bl9 that he 
spoke ev xoi<; Ttepi cpiXoaocpiac; Xeyopevou; about the doctrine of soul in Plato’s 
Timaeus in connection with Plato’s doctrine of the ‘last principles’, it is clear that 
the work On philosophy dealt with philosophy as ‘ first philosophy’. This work thus 
combined psychology and theology and the theory of principles. So there is no 
reason to assume that such an exposition was ‘popularizing’ or ‘intended only for 
the general public’. It is ironic, in the history of philosophy, that Aristode, precisely 
through his new view of the soul-body, was probably responsible for the fact that 
immediately after his death his concept of a science which was more fundamental 
than physics was jettisoned. 

3 Cf. L. Brisson, ‘Un si long anonymat’, J.M. Narbonne; L. Langlois (eds), La 
Metaphysique. Son histoire, sa critique, ses enjeux (Paris 1999) 37-60. 

4 Cf. Metaph. E 1, 1026a26; 30; K 4, 1061bl9. 

5 Cf. Metaph. E 1, 1026al9; K 7, 1064b3. 
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(mortal) human beings, we will have to assume that ‘theology’ for 
Aristotle is not just the doctrine of God, but more generally the 
doctrine of (non-somatic) or hypercosmic reality. 

(4) So it may well be that the doctrine of intellect was seen by 
Aristotle as part of the doctrine of (non-somatic) divine reality and 
that it was therefore discussed in his lecture treatise Metaphysics , 
particularly in book Lambda. This is suggested by the fact that, as far 
as we can tell, Theophrastus, Aristotle’s direct pupil, did not use any 
other information in his critical discussion of Aristotle’s doctrine of 
nous than we are familiar with from the treatises of the Corpus. 6 7 

(5) However, we should also mention the report in Proclus that 
the questions which remain open in De anima because it confines 
itself to natural philosophy were answered by Aristotle in his dia¬ 
logues? Possible candidates here are his Eudemus or On the sow/but also 
of course his On philosophy (if indeed this was a different dialogue). 
And if Aristotle viewed phenomena relating to the celestial beings 
and the soul as matters which can lead man to knowledge of God as 
the highest Origin, 8 the dialogue Eudemus or On the Soul was possibly 
also referred to as part of the books On philosophy . 9 

I now want to examine whether we can move forward in the direction 
of a synthesis on the basis of the existing material in the Corpus and 
the remains of the lost dialogues. After all, our starting-point has 
changed radically compared with modern research. We have put 
forward new arguments to support the thesis already formulated by 
O. Gigon 10 that the Corpus and the dialogues should not be sharply 


6 Cf. E. Barbotin, La theorie aristotelicienne de Vintellect d’apres Theophraste (Paris/ 
Louvain 1954). 

7 Eudem. fr. 4 Ross; 66 Gigon. 

8 Cf. Philos . fr. 12a Ross; 14 Untersteiner; 947 Gigon and chap. 14 below. 

9 Interestingly, Anim. I 2, 404M6-24 contains a reference not to the Eudemus or 
On the soul but to On philosophy , though the passage is concerned with the problem 
of soul and human knowledge. There is no explicit reference to the dialogue 
Eudemus in the extant work. 

10 O. Gigon, Aristotelis Opera, vol. Ill 230. See also by the same author Aristoteles, 
Vom Himmel, Von der Seek, Von der Dichtkunst (Zurich 1950) 183-256, with the excel¬ 
lent postulate on p. 195: ‘Wir werden ... der Psychologie des Aristoteles im allge- 
meinen und den Buchern uber die Seele nur gerecht werden, wenn wir uns zuvor 
dem Eudemos zuwenden’. See also p. 218: ‘Dass ... derselbe Aristoteles Doktrinen 
von zentralen philosophischen Bedeutung, wie diejenige von der Unsterblichkeit 
der Seele in seiner Jugend mit pathetischen Ernst verfochten und in seinem Alter 
mit subtilen Reflexionen verworfen hatte, halte ich fur undenkbar. Dergleichen 
gibt es in moderner Philosophic und Literatur, nicht aber in der Antike’. 
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distinguished but treated as two different presentations of the one 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

In attempting such a new synthesis of all the available information, 
we should perhaps start by underlining that Aristotle talks about 
‘gods’ and ‘divine’ in two senses. 11 On the one hand he calls part of 
somatic, physical reality ‘divine’: the fifth element and the celestial 
beings consisting of it. This reality is divine and imperishable in the 
sense that it is everlasting, never ceases to exist. On the other hand 
Aristotle assumes a reality which is not somatic and is therefore supe¬ 
rior to the fifth element and the celestial gods. This is the reality of 
the Transcendent First Unmoved Mover, the transcendent Intellect, 
whose activity is called ‘life’ but is not characterized by temporality. 
His eternity is not everlasting but supratemporal. 12 In Aristotle’s 
discussion of the soul these two ways of speaking about ‘divinity’ and 
‘eternity’ play a role and should be properly distinguished. 


The immanent divine and the transcendent divine 

In the first place the existence of all mortal living creatures depends 
on eternal divine reality in the sense that Aristotle designates the 
eternal divine celestial beings as the (secondary) cause of the genera¬ 
tion of living, ensouled creatures. In De generatione animalium II 1 he 
expressly identifies ‘the beautiful and the divine’ as the cause of 
being and life of mortal living creatures and of the eternity of their 
kinds. 13 The desire of all mortal living creatures, of plants, animals, 
and human beings, to pass on their own generic form to new living 
creatures of the same kind is a natural desire. Aristotle regards this as 
a result of the operation in all mortal living creatures of the creative, 
vitalizing power of the eternal, visible celestial beings. This is the 
background to his repeated remark: ‘A man begets a man and the 
Sun / the ecliptic (begets man)’. 14 Here we are dealing with visible 


11 As Plato had done in his Timaeus. 

12 Cf. A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology in Aristotle's lost dialogues (Leiden 
1989) 83-96; Ital. ed. 168-187. 

13 Gener. anim. II 1, 731b24-732al. Cf. Anim. II 4, 415a26-415b7; Gener. corr. II 10, 
336b30-34 and PL Smp. 207a-d. See also E. Barbotin (1954) 217-218. 

14 Phys. II 2, 194bl3; Metaph. A 5, 1071al3-16; Gener. corr. II 10, 336a31; b6; bl7 
and Gener. anim. II 4, 738al6-18. Aristotle probably connected the role of the 
ecliptic with vegetative life in particular, inasmuch as the vital potential of plant 
seeds is only actualized when the temperature of soil and atmosphere is suitable. 
But the mating season in the animal world, too, is directly linked to the Sun’s cycle 
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and natural eternal reality as the efficient cause of all forms of life in 
the sublunary sphere. Aristotle undergirded this structural relation¬ 
ship by positing that ‘the dynamis of every soul seems to have some¬ 
thing of a body different from and more divine than the so-called 
elements; and the differences in worth or unworth between souls 
correspond with the difference in this substance’. 15 In chapter 8 
above we saw that Aristotle assumes that the dynamis of souls not only 
of human beings but also of animals and plants has something of the 
heavenly, divine element, in order to explain the presence of vital 
heat as principle of life, which is enclosed in pneuma and is present by 
means of pneuma in sperm or in foam-like substances in which 
spontaneous generation takes place. 16 

In De generatione animalium , in which Aristotle also confines himself 
to considering vital phenomena from the perspective of natural 
philosophy, he therefore states that the dynamis of all souls of mortal 
living creatures has something of the astral element, in that the life¬ 
generating pneuma (or vital heat) is active in them as an analogue. He 
does not say that a part of the fifth element is present in every living 
creature. This would be structurally awkward, given the specific 
features of the fifth element described in De caelo I 2-3. 17 But he does 
say that the so-called ‘vital heat’ in pneuma ‘has something of and is 
an analogue of the astral element. Just as the celestial element plays a 
mediating role between God in his transcendence and the sublunary 
sphere, so vital heat mediates in pneuma as an instrumental body 
between the soul and the visible body. Apparently Aristotle explained 
all functions of the soul which cannot take place ‘without body’ by 
relating them somehow to the astral element. This astral element is 
apparently a source of vital heat, ‘creative fire’, which is life-generat¬ 
ing even from a distance. 18 


through the Zodiac. The study by K. Oehler, ‘“Ein Mensch erzeugt einen Men- 
schen”. Uber den Missbrauch der Sprach-analyse in der Aristotelesforschung’, id. 
Antike Philosophie und byzantinisches Mittelalter (Munchen 1969) 95-145 is valuable for 
its analysis of the purport of the Aristotelian quote mentioned in the title. He 
rightly concludes: ‘Das Problem des organischen Lebens ist sehr wahrscheinlich fur 
Aristoteles der zentrale Ausgangspunkt seines philosophischen Denkens gewesen’ 
(144). The role played by the celestial spheres is not brought out as clearly (136 
with n. 46 and p. 141). 

15 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-31; cf. Eth. Nic. VII 13, 1153b32: navxa yap <pt>aei e'xei 
ti Geiov. 

16 Gener . anim. II 3, 736b33-737al; III 11, 762a22-24. 

17 Cf. P. Moraux (1963) 1206. 

18 This was also, particularly in connection with the Sun, the express opinion of 
Plato in his Resp. VI 509b and later of the Stoics, who talked about ‘creative Fire’ as 
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This relation can well be compared with that of the begetter of a 
new living creature and this creature in statu nascendi. In De genera- 
tione animalium II 1 Aristotle argues that the male parent is the first 
cause of generation, but that he fades into the background as the 
cause of movement after copulation has taken place. It is then a 
matter of the dynamis of motion which is present in the embryo. 19 
And precisely in this connection Aristotle makes the comparison to 
the coiled power of motion in an automaton with a winding mecha¬ 
nism. 20 

It is important to emphasize that Aristotle in this chapter makes an 
emphatic distinction, which even admits of a separation, between the 
begetter and the vital power which is operative in the sperm which he 
secretes. The same distinction has an eminent position in the theo¬ 
logy of the work On the cosmos. Aristotle there underscores the crucial 
difference between God’s essence (his ousia) and his Power ( Dyna¬ 
mis) . God is not essentially present throughout the cosmos, but his 
dynamis is (to a decreasing extent as the distance to the origin 
increases 21 ). And in this connection the author of On the cosmos also 
uses the image of the automaton with a winding mechanism. 22 

For Aristotle the embryo contains the essence of the begetter as a 
compressed potency {dynamis), which will reproduce the eidos of the 
begetter in the matter by means of the instrumental body as soon as 
the developmental process of this potency is set in motion. 23 In this 
sense sperm is the vehicle of the species or of the logos spermatikos. 

Of the fifth element we will have to assume by analogy that it is the 
begetter of all life in the sublunary sphere, without itself being part of 
sublunary reality. In De generatione animalium I 2 Aristotle had already 
referred approvingly to the universal tradition of presenting the 


the cause of all life in the cosmos. 

19 Gener. anim. II 1, 734b22-735a4 and chap. 8 above. 

20 Gener. anim. II 1, 734b7-l7. 

21 Cf. Mu. 6, 397M3-30. 

22 Mu. 6, 398b 14-22. There are verbal similarities between Mu. 6, 398b20: xqv 
Suvapiv etc; xa Guvexfj 8i8(dgi mi arc’ ekeivcdv rcaXiv ei<; xa rcoppcoxEpco, pcxpic; av 8ia 
xou rcavxoq Sie^eXGtv kivt|0ev yap EXEpov ixp’ EXEpon mi aoxo rcaXiv ekivtigev aAAo 
and Gener. anim. II 1, 734b9: EvScxexai Se xoSe pev xoSe Kivrjaai, xo8e 8e xo8e ... (bv xo 
rcpcbxov oxav xi Kivf|Gri xcgv e^cdGev ei)G\x; xo exopevov yiyvExai EVEpyEia. A further 
study of these texts and that of Motu anim. 7, 701b2-10 on automata is desirable, 
given the likelihood that ‘replicatione quadam’ in Philos, fr. 26 Ross; 25, 1 Gigon 
also refers to the unwinding of a winding mechanism. 

23 For an accurate analysis, cf. J.G. Lennox, ‘Teleology, change, and Aristotle’s 
theory of spontaneous generation’, J.H.Philos. 20 (1982) 219-238, esp. 221-224. 
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heavens and the Sun as ‘begetters’ and ‘fathers’. 24 Of these ‘beget¬ 
ters’, too, Aristotle will have assumed that they give life-generating 
power as dynamis , 25 which manifests itself in a variety of formal 
principles. It is this dynamis which makes a sublunary (elementary) 
body a vehicle of life. And Aristotle may then have explained the 
differences in quality of life by the differences in quality of the 
receiving natural body. 


The astral dynamis brings about psychic vital activity 

However, the power radiating from the astral spheres is a productive 
power. It leads to the generation of materially characterized living 
creatures throughout the sublunary sphere, either by spontaneous 
generation or by sexual reproduction. It therefore cannot achieve its 
effect without an instrumental body. The power emanating from the 
stars explains the generation and procreation in the sublunary 
sphere of living creatures with functions like nutrition, sensation, and 
locomotion, which are all aimed at the preservation and develop¬ 
ment of the living creatures and their kind. But all the living crea¬ 
tures thus produced are bound to somatic reality and aimed at 
somatic reality and in a certain sense prisoner to somatic reality. For 
these living creatures there is, in accordance with their biotic-psychic 
nature, only one reality, the somatic, and it is governed and led by 
the astral powers as absolute and implacable rulers. The astral powers 
collectively are the place where the specific forms of mortal living 
creatures originate. 

However, because the astral gods, too, are living creatures of the 
highest order (but one), they are endowed with reason and intellec¬ 
tual powers. Their cognitive power could in fact be characterized as 
the topos eidon, the location of the forms, by analogy with the way 
Aristotle in De anima III 4 refers to the intelligent soul as topos eidon. 26 
For the celestial beings the astral element is probably also the soma 
aisthetikon , just as for man pneuma is the soma aisthetikon in which the 
forms ( eide) of perceived objects are ‘imprinted’. Now, as responsible 


24 Gener. anim. I 2, 7l6al5-l7. 

23 Cf. Hermias, hr. 2 (ed. R.P.C. Hanson, 1993), who reports that, according to 
some, the soul is a Svvapiv arco tov aaxpcov peoucav. 

26 Anim. Ill 4, 429a27. 
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for producing all living creatures, the celestial beings have their own 
ergon , the task of which the realization is their telos. At the same time 
the celestial beings, in Aristode’s conception, are driven by orexis for a 
higher goal, namely the eternal divine reality of the transcendent 
Intellect. 27 

In the sublunary sphere, if we follow the line of this argument, 
there is no knowledge, except for that aimed at survival and 
procreation, and certainly no gnosis in the sense of self-consciousness, 
self-knowledge, or knowledge of a non-material reality. And yet for 
Aristotle this is the proper, most exalted knowledge. 


The presence of intellect in the sublunary sphere 

Hence he needs to explain how the sublunary sphere can be in¬ 
habited by creatures who not only participate in the divine power of 
the celestial beings and (via their species) in eternity, but who also 
take part in the divinity of a substance which is not a divine body. 
Aristotle often calls the function of nous in man ‘divine’ in the sense 
of the highest divinity (not bound to somatic reality). ‘Of all living 
beings which we know, man alone participates in the divine, or at 
least more fully than the rest’ 28 . Here Aristotle does not speak about 
‘having something of the astral element, but about ‘participating in 
the divine’. Man is called ‘a mortal god’ because of his ability to 
intelligize and to act intelligently. 29 That is to say, man not only has 
the power to reproduce his own specific form but also to produce 
craft freely and to act, and even to reflect on the somatic reality of 
this production and action. Man’s erect walk is connected with his 
power of intelligence and reflection, functions which are said to be 
‘the most divine’ in De partibus animalium . 30 The intellect and that 
which by nature guides human life is called ‘itself divine or the most 


27 Metaph. A 7, 1072al9-bl2. 

28 Part. anim. II 10, 656a7-8: r\ yap povov pexexei xou Beiou xa>v qptv yvcopijicov £cp- 
cov, r \ gaXiaxa Ttavxcov. In Mem. 1, 450al6 the transmitted text: ei be xa>v votjxikcov xi 
popicov f|v, o\)K av \)7xnpxe 7toM,oi<; xoov aXXxav ^cocov, iacoc, 8’ oi)5evi xa>v 0vr|xa)v draws 
a contrast which could be explained as a contrast between animals as entirely 
mortal and human beings as not entirely mortal thanks to their potentiality for 
intellectual activity. 

29 Cic. Fin. II 12, 40: hominem ad duas res, ut ait Aristoteles, ad intelligendum 
et agendum esse natum, quasi mortalem deum. 

Part. anim. IV 10, 686a27-31: epyov 8e xou Geioxaxov xo voeiv mi (ppoveiv. 


so 
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divine element in us’. 31 There are several other passages with the 
same purport. 32 

I also mention here the passage in De generatione animalium II 3, 
which seems corrupt in the form handed down to us, but which even 
in its current state suggests that it pertains to crucial matters in 
Aristotle’s philosophy. 33 When Aristotle speaks there about ‘those in 
whose constitutive principle something divine is included’, we must 
conclude that Aristotle is not referring to all living creatures, though 
all living creatures are connected with a ‘divine body’ through their 
soul-principle, 34 but to a limited group. 

So in any case we shall have to distinguish for the time being 
between, on the one hand, ‘the pneuma which is enclosed in sperm 
and the foam-like and the nature of pneuma , which is analogous to 
the astral element’, 35 and, on the other, ‘something divine that is 
included (‘implied’) in some living creatures’ mentioned in 737a9. 
The extant text also says of the latter that ‘the so-called intellect is of 
such a kind’. 36 But also that it is ‘separate from soma P 


The intellect that comes 'from outside ’ 

The surviving text thus confronts us with a major problem: it seems 
to state that the psychic principle is transferred via the soma of the 
male sperm, but it also says that this applies both to the part of the 
soul-principle which is not bound to soma and to that which cannot 
exist separately from soma. And this problem is all the more urgent 
because Aristotle has just said in the same chapter that it is necessary 
to conclude that ‘the intellect is alone in entering [the living crea¬ 
ture, man] from outside (thyrathen ) and being divine’. 38 


31 


Eth. Nic. X 7, 1177al5-16: erce Geiov ov kou aoxo ei'xe xcbv ev fjjxiv to 0ei6xaxov. 


Cf. 1177b26-28; 1177b30-1178a2. 

32 Cf. E. Barbolin (1954) 222ff. Metaph. A 7, 1072b22-24; Arum. I 4, 408b29. 

33 Gener. anim. II 3, 737a7-ll: To 5e Trjq yovfjq acbpa, ev (b aovajiepxexai f to 
atteppa f to xr\<; nn)%iKfj<; apxfjq, to pev xwpicxov ov acbpaxoq oaoiq epnepiAxxppavexai 
xi 0eiov (xoiobxo<; 8’ eoxiv 6 mAoopevoq vob<;) to 5’ axcbpiaxov, — xonxo to acbpa xrjq 
Yovri<; SiaXoexai... 

34 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-31. 

35 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b35-737al. 

36 Gener. Anim. II 3, 737al0. 

37 Gener. anim. II 3, 737a9. 

38 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b27-29: A,ei7texai 5ti tov vonv povov 0opa0ev erceicnevai 
Kai 0eiov eivai povov • o\)0ev yap aoxon tti evepyeia Koivcovei (rj) ocopaxncri evepyeia. 
Note that the fact that the intellect is not connected with a somatic activity, and 
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P. Moraux, who tackled this problem in a lengthy article, tried to 
solve it by proposing that the option that ‘the intellect enters man 
from outside’ was considered by Aristotle only as a dialectical possibil¬ 
ity, but then rejected in his conclusion of 737a7-l l. 39 It is not the first 
time in his career that Moraux has ‘solved’ problems by brushing 
them aside. In my view, this solution is contrived and fails to do 
justice to various facets of Aristotle’s philosophy. I am thinking here 
of his discussion in De anima III 4-5, where the nows-in-potency is 
actualized by a nows-in-act; of the passages in which he points out that 
nous does not develop in all human beings, 40 and if it does, only with 
the advance of years; 41 and of texts in which Aristotle makes it clear 
that an intellectual grasp of the universal and finally of ‘the first 
causes’ only takes place after a long time, in the course of a long 
cultural development, but on the basis of perception and empirical 
knowledge. 42 

We must consider that Aristotle taught two things. One, the 
presence of soul as the first entelechy of animals and human beings 
does not mean that the sensitive and motor functions, though they 
cannot operate without body, are already present in act. Second, the 
presence of soul as the first entelechy of man, whose soul-principle 
includes something divine, namely an intellect, does not mean that 
the nous is already present in act. It may be, and is indeed very likely, 
that Aristotle viewed the last as being a matter of ‘development’ 
which occurs only through contact with the divine Intellect and after 


does not have (or need) an ‘instrument’—cf. Anim. Ill 4, 429a26—implies that 
ejteiGievai cannot possibly be interpreted as locomotion (because locomotion can 
only be the motion of a soma). For the actualization of the intellect-in-potency 
Aristotle constantly uses metaphors like ‘touching’, ‘enlightening’. See Metaph. A 7, 
1072b21: 0 10, 1051b23-26; A 7, 988a23; bl8; 5, 986b23; Anim. I 3, 407al5-17; III 5, 
430al4-15; Phys. I 9, 191b35. Cf. Plu. De Is. et Osir. 382D-E = Arist. Eudem. fr. 10 Ross; 
1012 Gigon. 

39 P. Moraux, ‘A propos du vout; 0\)pa0ev chez Aristote’, Autour dAristote. Recueil 
... offert a A. Mansion (Louvain 1955) 255-295. An important aspect of Moraux’s 
discussion is that he dates Gener. anim. after De anima and therefore views Anim. Ill 
4-5 as a position which is superseded and rejected in Gener. anim. J.M. Rist, The mind 
of Aristotle 308 n. 28 regards Moraux’s solution as ‘unconvincing and unnecessary’. 
On this question, see also A. Preus (1970) 32ff. 

40 Anim. I 2, 404b5: oi> cpcuvExai 8’ 6 ye Kata (ppovqaiv Xeyopevcx; vovq nacnv 
ouoifoc \)7tdpYeiv xoic Ccooic, aXV oi)5e xoic avOpamoic rcaotv. 

41 Cf. Pol. VII 15, 1334b22-25. 

42 Metaph. A 1-2. See also Sens. 1, 436bl8-437a3: ai 5e 5ia xa>v £^co0ev aio0f|G£i<; 
... noXkac, ... eiaaTyeX^ouai 5ia<popd<;, cbv r\ xe xajv vorixcov eyywexai (ppovr|oi<; mi f| 
xa>v KpaKxwv. Cf. Anal. Post. II 19. 
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‘liberation’ from a number of obstructive factors. Man is ‘aimed’ at 
this development from birth. Indeed, there is in man a ‘natural orexis 
for knowledge. 43 If we are to interpret the famous opening sentence 
of the Metaphysics in accordance with what Aristotle says about orexis 
in De motu animalium 10 and De anima III 10, this means, again, that 
he even assigned a somatic basis to knowledge of the ultimate prin¬ 
ciples. But achieving this goal is not for man a ‘natural development’ 
of the same (natural) order as the development of the soul’s sensitive 
and motor functions. 

However, the following is crucial to Aristotle’s discussions. In De 
anima II 1 he developed his view that the parts of the soul are not 
separate from the soma organikon of which the soul is the entelechy, 
including those parts of the soul which are not manifest in the first 
vital phase of the living creature in question. And he also used this 
position to argue that the transfer of the soul has a somatic basis, 
even for the soul which has the potency for intellectual activity, 
though no instrumental body is structurally necessary for this 
intellectual activity. 


Cicero on the ‘quinta essentia’ 

There is another piece of information we need to look at in this 
connection. Cicero has two very explicit statements on Aristotle’s lost 
work in which he refers to typically human capabilities such as 
‘thinking, foreseeing, learning and teaching, discovering, remember¬ 
ing, loving, hating, desiring, fearing, being angry, and being happy’ 
as divine functions which are inexplicable on the basis of the four 
sublunary elements. For this reason, says Cicero, Aristotle presented 
the human mind as consisting of the fifth element. 44 So the focus here 
is not on the soul as a formative and productive principle but on all 
the human functions in which the mind ( dianoia) is essential or plays 
a role. And Cicero does not say ‘having something of the astral 
element but ‘consisting of the fifth element. 

Perhaps, in order to solve this, we should take a closer look at the 
text of De generatione animalium II 3. This text says first that ‘the only 
remaining conclusion is that the intellect is alone in entering from 


43 

44 


Metaph. A 1, 980a20: ndvxe<; avGpcojioi xob ei8evai opeyovxai (pvaei. 
Philos, fr. 27b Ross; 994 Gigon; 27d Ross; 996 Gigon. 
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outside and being divine. For (the) somatic activity has no connec¬ 
tion with its activity (i.e. of the intellect)’. 45 The text immediately 
continues: ‘But it is true that the dynamis of every soul seems to have 
something of a body which is different from and more divine than 
the so-called elements; and the differences in worth or unworth 
between souls correspond with the differences in this substance’. 46 

Reflecting on these two propositions, we can establish that the 
somatic activity of the divine celestial beings as such also differs 
structurally from their intellectual activity. But the divine celestial 
beings are endowed with intellect and reason, if in a different manner 
from the transcendent Intellect. 47 We must assume of these divine 
celestial beings, too, that their intellectuality needs to be actualized 
by an effect ‘from outside’. In Aristotle’s system it seems not a later 
addition but a structural necessity that the celestial gods also have an 
entelechy principle as an unmoved mover outside of themselves. 48 

As intellectual beings the celestial beings are perfectly knowing 
beings engaged in theoria. As somatic beings they are engaged in 
action and production. The dialectic between theoria and praxis , 49 
typical in Plato of the highest divine beings, is attributed by Aristotle 
to gods of the second level, i.e. the cosmic gods. 

On the other hand, when Aristotle immediately goes on to say that 
the dynamis of every soul has something of the astral body, this 
necessarily means that living beings in the sublunary sphere derive 
from it their productive and motor functions, which are somatic. But 
when he speaks here about ‘the dynamis of every soul’, does this imply 
the ‘noetic soul’ 50 as well? 

If so, we might suspect that Aristotle saw the relation of nous to the 
fifth element as analogous to the relation of the soul-principle to the 
instrumental body and thus presented nous as the entelechy of the 


45 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b27-29. 

46 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-33. 

47 Ps.-PIu. Plac. II 3 reports that, according to Aristotle, the celestial beings par¬ 
take of logos , nous , and pronoia , but not the cosmos as a whole: xa pev yap oupavia 
xouxcov arcdvxcov koivcoveiv. Aristotle seems to have postulated a phased koinonia: 
the supralunary sphere ‘has something’ of the Transcendent; the sublunary sphere 
‘has something’ of the astral element. 

48 Cf. Metaph. A 8. 

49 Cf. E. Kapp, ‘Theorie und Praxis bei Aristoteles und Platon’, Mnemosyne 3. 6 
(1938) 178-191 and A.W.H. Adkins, 'Theoria versus praxis in the Nicomachean 
Ethics and the Republic’, Class. Philol. 73 (1978) 297-313. Cf. A.P. Bos, Cosmic and 
meta-cosmic theology 65-70; Ital. ed 142-150. 

50 Cf. Gener. anim. II 3, 736b 14. 
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astral element which forms its instrumental body. Being character¬ 
ized by their astral bodies would therefore entail a form of potential¬ 
ity for the astral beings as well, viz. potentiality for intellectuality. But 
in that case the intellect is the entelechy of the astral soma in the 
same way that a sailor is the entelechy of his ship. 51 

Aristotle seems to have used the metaphor of a contrast between 
the conditions of ‘sleeping’ and ‘waking’, which he employed with 
such surprising creativity for his new view of the reality of ‘soul’, 52 on 
a higher level as well. He argued that the presence of ‘intellect’ in 
human (and astral) souls entailed a condition of ‘sleeping’ and 
‘waking’ for them too, in contrast to the divine Intellect, which is 
always ‘awake’ and ‘in act’. 

As World Archons the astral beings participate in praxis and not in 
thedria , 53 But like Plato’s archons in human society, they have the 
potential to wake up from their ‘sleep’ of praxis and achieve the 
perfect wakefulness of thedria. For them, too, the soul is ‘the first 
entelechy of an instrumental natural body’ in the sense that this state 
can be compared with a state of ‘sleep’ and the realization of their 
potential for intellectuality is ‘the second entelechy’. Fitting in with 
this is the motif of a periodicity 54 in the condition of the World Soul 
and talk about the alternation of a ‘golden age’ and an ‘iron age’ 55 
and with the motif of a ‘sleeping World Soul’ which must be 
wakened. Another connection is found in the theme of a god Kronos 
who is bound with the ‘bonds of sleep’, 56 situated on the ‘Isles of the 


51 

52 


Cf. Anim. II 1, 413a8-9 and chap. 6 above. 

Anim. II 1, 412a23-24: ev yap xcp UTtapxeiv xfjv v|/\>xf|v mi U7tvo<; mi eyprjyopoic; 


eaxiv. 

53 This is a distinction in Aristotle’s philosophy which had far-reaching conse¬ 
quences for the theology of all early Gnostic conceptions, which always figure 
World Archons or Rulers whose lack of gnosis makes them arrogant. 

54 For the notion of cosmic cycles in Aristotle, cf. Meteor. I 3, 339M9-30; 14, 
352a29 ff.; Gael I 3, 270M6-20; Pol VII 10, 1329b25; Metaph. A 8, 1074M-14. Contra 
K. Alt, Weltflucht und Weltbejahung. Zur Frage des Dualismus bei Plutarch, Numenios, 
Plotin (Stuttgart 1993) 15 it must be argued that the factor of time does play a role 
in Aristotle. For Aristotle the essence of Physis is characterized by ‘development’, 
‘desire’, ‘movement’, dynamics. This is not a later Gnostic contribution. The Gnos¬ 
tics went on building on an Aristotelian innovation here. 

55 Cf. esp. PI. Pit. 268d ff. with 269d9: (mago*;) K£Koivcovr|K£ ye ml acopaxcx;* 
o0ev auxcp gexapoXrjq apoipco yiyveoGat 5ia navxoq aSuvaxov. 

56 Tert. Anim. 46, 10. Cf. Plu. Facie , 941F-942A; Carp. Herrn. X 5 and J.H. Was- 
zink, ‘Traces of Aristotle’s lost dialogues in Tertullian’, Vigil. Christ. 1 (1947) 137- 
149; id. ‘The dreaming Kronos in the Corpus Hermeticum’, in Melanges H. Gregoire 
(Bruxelles 1950) 639-651; O. Gigon (1950) 199-200 and A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta- 
cosmic theology 83-96; Ital. ed. 168-187. Only in such a context can we understand 
why some Gnostics could speak about ‘liberation from the bond which the soul 
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Blessed’, i.e. the abode of beings unhindered by the ‘mortal chains’ 
of an earthly body. 

Sublunary man, as the creature who participates most ‘purely’ in 
the astral element, must have been interpreted by Aristotle as a 
creature with a ‘double nature’, a creature ‘on the borderline’, able 
to move on both sides of the border. As a vital creature endowed with 
sense and capable of motion he takes part in the somatic side of the 
astral beings. But when man frees himself from the restrictions of 
natural necessity, he can work his way up to the situation of the 
beings ‘on the Isles of the Blessed’. In this condition he can also 
develop his potential for true divinity and arrive at perfect intellec¬ 
tuality. 

As such man can be compared with ‘a sailor in his ship’. Man’s 
soul is the only soul of sublunary living creatures which is capable of 
leaving its instrumental body behind and attaining to intellectual 
activity which has no connection with somatic activity. 


forms’. Cf. Iren. Haer. I 21, 5: avxov 5e 7cop8\)0fjvai ei<; xa i'Sia, ph|/avxa tov Seopov 
ai)xot>, TODxeoxiv (rnv) \}roxfjv. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


ARISTOTLE’S LOST WORKS: THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
REINTERPRETING THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DE ANIMA 


The need to reconsider the problem of the lost works 

What are the consequences of a review of Aristotle’s psychology, as 
set out in the foregoing, for our knowledge of the philosophical con¬ 
ception which Aristotle framed in the works which existed in Antiqu¬ 
ity but are now lost? Clearly, these consequences may be far-reaching 
for our view of the date of these lost works, for the amount of infor¬ 
mation about them, and for our insight into the relation of these lost 
works to what has survived and into a possible development in 
Aristotle’s thought. 

In chapter 1 I noted and in chapter 2 I explained more fully that 
for Jaeger and Nuyens the supposed difference in philosophical 
conception between the dialogue Eudemus and the treatise De anima 
formed the bedrock on which they based their construction of a 
chronology of Aristotle’s writings and a development in his thought. 
Because they interpreted the psychology of De anima as hylo- 
morphistic in the standard sense and because the information about 
the Eudemus could not be fitted into this framework, they assumed a 
drastic change of position for Aristotle. And convinced that De anima 
was a product of Aristotle’s teaching in the Peripatos dating after 336 
BC, they assumed that the Eudemus represented an earlier position 
which was closer to Plato. If we have to conclude that the starting- 
point of Jaeger and Nuyens was unsound, in that they wrongly inter¬ 
preted De anima as hylomorphistic in the standard sense instead of as 
‘cybernetic-instrumentalist’, as I would prefer to call it, the review 
must be extended to the material which has been connected with 
Aristotle’s lost works. 

The first question is whether, after revising the interpretation of De 
anima , we still have sound reasons for assuming that the position of 
(some of) the lost works differed from De anima , or whether the 
information about these lost works supports a new interpretation of 
De anima. If so, there may be no basis for a chronological phasing of 
Aristotle’s works based on differences in psychological conception. 
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Second, we have to examine whether the texts associated with 
Aristotle’s lost works have been identified as such on solid grounds. It 
may be that some reactions to Aristotle’s psychology, though deviat¬ 
ing from the standard interpretation of De anima , may still go back to 
De anima if they can be seen to follow on from the view which I have 
reconstructed for De anima. Obviously, all texts which attribute to 
Aristotle a form of ‘instrumentalist’ psychology are automatically 
linked by twentieth-century scholars to a developmental phase ante¬ 
dating De anima. But if De anima , too, should be interpreted as an 
example of (cybernetic) instrumentalist psychology, this line of 
reasoning is no longer sound. 

This is particularly relevant to the large collection of passages in 
Iamblichus’ Protrepticus which are usually included as witnesses to 
Aristotle’s lost work the Protrepticus. An important aspect of these 
texts is that they interpret man’s visible body as the instrument of the 
soul. However, Iamblichus, who lived from approximately AD 240 to 
325, occupies a special position among the commentators on Aris¬ 
totle’s De anima. He interpreted the position of De anima in this very 
special, instrumentalist sense. 1 The instrumentalism which Iambli¬ 
chus reads into Aristotle’s De anima is not identical with the cybernetic 
instrumentalist psychology which I believe can be reconstructed from 
the text of De anima itself. Though no commentary by Iamblichus on 
Aristotle’s De anima survives, while it is even disputed whether he 
wrote a (complete) commentary, 2 much is known about his position. 3 
In the commentary traditionally attributed to Simplicius the author 
mentions that he will follow Iamblichus in elucidating difficult 
passages in Aristotle’s text. 

Starting from his information, we can conclude that Iamblichus 
interpreted the soul of human beings and animals as relating to the 
visible body in the same way that a user relates to his instrument 
(organon). Iamblichus holds that the soul can exist independently of 
and separately from the visible body. Part of this soul is a fine- 
material, ‘immaterial’ ( ahylos) ‘vehicle’, which mediates for the soul, 
when it has descended into a visible body, the interaction between 


1 Further study is required to ascertain whether the instrumentalist psychology 
of Ps.-Pl. Alcibiades was an important factor in Iamblichus. 

2 Cf. H.J. Blumenthal, ‘Did Iamblichus write a commentary on the De animaT , 
Hermes 102 (1974) 540-556. 

3 Cf. C. Steel, The changing self. A study on the soul in later neoplatonism. Iamblichus, 
Damascius and Priscianus (Brussel 1978). 
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the soul and the visible body. But when Iamblichus talks about the 
contrast between ‘soul’ and ‘body’, he is always referring to the visible 
body. 

This means that Iamblichus corrected Aristotle’s position in De 
anima —as I interpret it—on three points: 

(1) he did not characterize the soul’s covering as a (natural) body 
in the proper sense; 

(2) he did not present the fine-material body as the instrument 
( organon) of the soul, but the visible body; 4 

(3) he sharply distinguished the animal and rational soul from the 
nutritive soul and thus confines ‘life’ almost always to animal and 
human life. 5 

Since Iamblichus did this demonstrably for the conception of De 
anima , it is likely that he did the same with texts of other writings by 
Aristotle if they were available to him. The fact that Diiring’s edition 
of Aristotle’s Protrepticus fails to address this issue robs the entire work 
of a solid foundation. An instrumentalist view presented as Aristo¬ 
telian in Iamblichus may well result from his correction of the con¬ 
ception of De anima. And this instrumentalism, to the extent that it is 
not a correct representation of De anima, is far from being evidence 
of a correct representation of a different phase in Aristotle’s psycho¬ 
logy. As long as the grounds for attribution to Aristotle’s Protrepticus 
are not more convincing than simply the presence of a form of 
instrumentalist psychology, we do well to follow W.G. Rabinowitz in 
his extremely sceptical attitude to texts from Iamblichus which 
modern scholars assign to Aristotle’s Protrepticus . 6 His conclusion is: 
‘The conditions which underlie all ... attempts to reconstruct the 
Protrepticus , ..., may now be stated to be unreal. The hypothesis that 
Cicero used the Protrepticus in composing the Hortensius ... must be 
regarded as erroneous. ... The corollary assumption that Iamblichus 
drew extensively on the Aristotelian exhortation for the construction 
of chapters 5 through 12 of his own Protrepticus (34, 5-61, 4 Pistelli) 
must similarly be rejected’. 7 

He adds: ‘No one has yet proved: (1) that the Aristotelian ele¬ 
ments in the “excerpt” [i.e. from Iamblichus - APB] do not comport 

4 Cf. Simpl. In De an. 23, 22-23 (ed. M. Hayduck). 

5 The passages of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus which are usually connected with 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus do not deal with vegetative life either. 

6 W.G. Rabinowitz, Aristotle’s Protrepticus and the sources of its reconstruction 
(Berkeley 1957). 

7 W.G. Rabinowitz (1957) 93-94. 
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with and cannot be derivable from what Aristotle says in his treatises ; 
(2) that there is some evidence in the “excerpt”, ... to confirm the 
alleged use of a single Aristotelian writing; (3) that the indisputably 
genuine fragments of the Protrepticus are extensive enough in scope 
and number to provide an adequate comparandum against which to 
measure and assess the contents of the “excerpt”; (4) that Iambli- 
chus’ own testimony in the preface to his Protrepticus (that he will use 
arguments taken from nacr\Q (pitaxjoqnocq in order to construct the 
arguments of the middle section of his work, ... is not to be taken at 
face value; and (5) that Iamblichus is incapable of using a variety of 
sources in a wide variety of ways’. 8 

The many contradictions between numerous studies of Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus do not suggest that the situation since the publication of 
Rabinowitz’s work has greatly improved. 9 


Iamblichus ’Protrepticus and Aristotle's Protrepticus 

For those who are more than casually involved in studying Greek 
philosophy in general and the work of Aristotle in particular, it is 
interesting to compare the scientific debate in the twentieth century 
over Aristotle’s lost Protrepticus with that over De mundo , a work which 
survives but of which Aristotle’s authorship is widely disputed. 
Though the text of De mundo shows many similarities to what we know 
from the complete extant text of Aristotle’s acknowledged works and 
with information which can be reliably connected with the author’s 
lost writings, a large majority of modern scholars continues to reject 
Aristotle’s authorship, which was disputed in the 19th century on the 
basis of arguments now abandoned. By contrast, many texts are 
attributed without critical reservations to Aristotle’s Protrepticus , texts 
in which Aristotle’s name is not mentioned while the probability that 
they are in any way connected with Aristotle is slight. We are dealing 
here with a classic example of blind faith in authority. 

We can look at this same question from another angle as well. On 
the strength of the text of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus, scholars have 


8 W.G. Rabinowitz (1957) 94. 

9 Cf. J.D. Monan, ‘La connaissance morale dans le Protreptique d’Aristote’, 
R.Ph.L. 58 (1960) 186, who talks about ‘la multitude d’interpretations contradic- 
toires que Ton donne actuellement du Protreptique . 
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widely attributed to Aristotle’s Protrepticus a psychology of incorporeal 
soul which uses the visible body as its instrument, though Iamblichus 
does not mention the name of Aristotle anywhere. On the other 
hand, texts in Cicero about a ‘ quinta essentia as substance of the soul 
which are emphatically and repeatedly attributed to Aristotle are de¬ 
nied to him by A. Mansion, P. Moraux, S. Mansion, D.E. Hahm, and 
many others. But without the obstacle formed by Iamblichus’ texts, a 
breakthrough could have been achieved on the strength of the 
information about the Eudemus and the texts of Cicero. This could 
have led to the insight that Aristotle’s lost works, too, like De anima, 
presented the soul as an eidos of a special, instrumental soul-body. 

The Swedish scholar I. During put a great deal of energy into 
studying all the issues involved in the reconstruction of Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus. He also compiled the standard edition of the relevant 
texts. 10 He starts his study with the words: ‘What we actually know 
about Aristotle’s Protrepticus is said in a few words’. 11 But he believes 
that this slight knowledge can be importantly enlarged by accepting a 
passage of some 6400 words in Iamblichus’ Protrepticus 12 as a fragment 
of Aristotle’s Protrepticus. In his view, it is too narrow to assign only 
those texts to Aristotle’s Protrepticus in which the name of the philo¬ 
sopher and the title of the work are explicitly mentioned. On this 
method little would be left of the fragments of the pre-Socratics too. 
However, in order to justify his own broad policy of admission, 
During has to minimize Iamblichus’ role in the composition of his 
own work to that of compiler lacking any form of originality. 13 Only 
in some places where he is not quoting literally does Iamblichus use 
language of his own time. 14 Furthermore During is forced to assume 


10 I. During, Aristotle’s Protrepticus. An attempt at reconstruction (Goteborg 1961). 
See also Aristotle , Protrepticus. A reconstruction by A.H. Chroust (Notre Dame 1964); 
Esortazione alia filosofia di Aristotele, introd., trad, e comm, di E. Berti (Padova 1967); 
Der Protreptikos des Aristoteles, Einl., Ubers. und Komm. von I. During (Frankfurt a. 
M. 1969; ^ 1993); Aristoteles , Lof van de wijsbegeerte, vertaald, ingeleid en van aan- 
tekeningen voorzien door C. Verhoeven (Groningen 1998). E. Berti, La filosofia del 
«primo» Aristotele (New edition, Milano 1997) 32-35 still accepts the authority of I. 
During. See also R.A. Gauthier, J.Y.Jolif, 2 nd ed. (Louvain 1970), vol. I 13-16. 

11 I. During (1961) 11. 

12 I. During (1961) 17. 

13 I. During (1961) 18; 24-26. C. Verhoeven, Aristoteles , Lof van de wijsbegeerte 11 
also states: ‘Iamblichus used Aristotle’s Protrepticus as a model, so that Aristotle’s lost 
text can be largely reconstructed on the basis of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus ’, though he 
goes on to qualify this position in some respects’. 

14 I. During (1961) 27. 
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that Iamblichus uses only one work by Aristotle, 15 whereas he uses 
protreptic passages in Plato from a variety of dialogues. And in fact 
various passages which During assigns to Aristotle’s Protrepticus have 
been plausibly attributed by other authors to the Eudemus . 16 The 
Eudemus or On the soul can also with certainty be said to have had a 
strongly protreptic bias. 17 

During’s assertion: ‘a simple hypothesis which explains the facts at 
issue is preferable to a complicated one,’ 18 is attractive at first sight. 
But the reality of studying original source material also provides ex¬ 
amples of cases in which a ‘simple hypothesis’ does not do justice to 
the historical situation. In my view, During’s entire enterprise fails on 
the absence of sound evidence for (a) the existence of two separate 
works entitled Protrepticus and Eudemus or On the soul , one of which 
was supposedly dedicated to Themison, king of an unknown city on 
the island of Cyprus, while the title role in the other work was played 
by Eudemus, who also came from Cyprus; for (b) the origin of large 
parts of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus in Aristotle’s Protrepticus and for (c) 
the assumption that Iamblichus quoted almost literally from the 
Protrepticus and did not paraphrase passages from random Aristo¬ 
telian works. 

O. Gigon, in his new edition of fragments from Aristotle’s works, is 
therefore right not to include the entire text of Iamblichus’ Protrepti¬ 
cus, which seems to have an Aristotelian colouring, as deriving from 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus , but to place them under the heading ‘Protrep¬ 
tic themes derived from various dialogues’. 19 The heart of the prob¬ 
lem here is that these texts can only be called ‘Aristotelian’ because 


15 I. During (1961) 28 posits: ‘We do not know any work by Aristotle with an 
outspoken protreptic character, except the Protrepticus and ‘It is not at all likely 
that Iamblichus ... had access to a number of Aristotelian works of protreptic 
character unknown to us’. But access to both De philosophia and the Eudemus is 
highly probable, and both of these were most certainly protreptic in nature. And 
During’s thesis boomerangs on its author as soon as it can be persuasively argued 
that one part of Iamblichus’ argument derives from the Eudemus. 

16 Cf. J. Brunschwig, ‘Aristote et les pirates Tyrrheniens (A propos des frag¬ 
ments 60 Rose du Protreptique\ Rev. philos. de la France 88 (1963) 171-190, esp. 185- 
189; H. Flashar, ‘Platon und Aristoteles im Protreptikos des Iamblichos’, A.G.Ph. 47 
(1965) 53-79; H.J. Drossaart Lulofs, De ogen van Lynceus (Leiden 1967) and chap. 16 
below. 

17 Cf. A.P. Bos, “Aristotle’s Eudemus and Protrepticus:. are they really two different 
works?”, Dionysius 8 (1984) 19-51. 

18 I. During (1961) 28. 

19 O. Gigon (1987) no. 73. It would have been even better to leave out all these 
passages from the collection proper of fragments and testimonies. 
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they agree with Aristotelian views familiar from the Aristotelian Cor¬ 
pus and as such might suggest that they are free revisions of such 
passages. And if they differ from the views known from the Corpus, it 
is not certain that these divergent views are soundly Aristotelian. 

The problem of the discussion about Aristotle’s Protrepticus is per¬ 
haps best demonstrated by looking at the passage of Iamblichus’ Pro- 
trepticus which W.D. Ross includes as fragment 20 6 and During as B 59- 
GO: 


One part of us is soul, the other body, and one rules, the other is 
ruled; the one uses, and the other is present as its instrument 
{organon). And the usefulness of what is ruled and of the instrument 
( organon) is always directed to that which rules and uses it. 21 

And of the soul one part is reason (logos), which by nature rules 
over and judges everything that concerns us; and the other part 
follows its governance and allows itself to be ruled. And every part is 
in good condition when it functions in perfect order. For this is the 
ideal ( agathon) to be realized. 

This text, which could, it was believed, be attributed to Aristotle, 
presents an instrumentalist view of the relation between soul and 
(visible) human body, and scholars therefore inferred the existence 
of a psychology in a lost work by Aristotle that could not be the same 
as the Eudemus, which was interpreted Platonistically. Also this view 
was to be clearly distinguished from the conception of De anima , 
which was taken to be hylomorphistic in the traditional sense. 

However, the view which Iamblichus offers here is the one which 
he reads into Aristotle’s De anima. It is impossible to establish with 
certainty on the strength of Iamblichus’ reports here: 

(a) whether he has in fact followed a lost work by Aristotle, or 
simply gives his own reading of De anima: ; and 

(b) whether this lost work indeed held a different psychology from 
De anima , or whether Iamblichus revised the view of this lost work, if 
perhaps it was the same as that of De anima and also talked about an 
instrumental body of the soul, in the same way as that of De anima. 

In my view, the only sound scientific procedure is to apply Occam’s 
razor and remove Nuyens’ hypothesis of two different psychologies in 


20 I will use this term and the abbreviation ‘fr.’ without constantly noting that 
most cases do not involve literal fragments of a lost text (by Aristotle) but ‘traces’ of 
these in works by later authors. Cf. J. Pepin, Theologie cosmique 8. 

21 Iambi. Protr. 7 (41, 15 Pistelli): exi xoivuv to pev eoxi xp'ox'H x©v ev f|piv to 8e 
acbpa, mi to pev apxei to 8e ap%exai, mi to pev xpibai xo 8’ orcoKeixai <b<; opyavov. 
aei xoivov rcpoq to apxov mi to xpwpevov ctuvtocttetoci f| too apxopevoo mi too 
opyavoo xpeia- 
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Aristotle’s lost work, until we have established on a new basis what 
hard information there is which would force us to reintroduce this 
hypothesis. 22 


22 G.A. Blair, Energeia and entelecheia. ‘Act’ in Aristotle (Ottawa 1992) 20 in 
connection with Arist. Protr. fr. 14 Ross was still able to assert with conviction: 
‘There really is not any doubt that the passage below belongs to Aristotle’s earliest 
attempts at philosophy’. See also S. Menn, ‘The origins of Aristotle’s concept of 
’Evepyeia’, Anc. philos. 14 (1994) 73-114, p. 78 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE INFORMATION ON ARISTOTLE’S EUDEMUS 


The life of Eudemus of Cyprus 

The starting-point for a discussion of Aristotle’s Eudemus 1 must be the 
text which tells the plot of the story about the fortunes of Eudemus of 
Cyprus, the friend (familiaris) 1 2 of Aristotle. It is known to us exclusive¬ 
ly from a report in Cicero’s work On divination. This text is crucial to 
the interpretation of Aristotle’s intentions in this dialogue. 


Cicero, De divinatione I 25, 53. 

(= Aristotle, Eudemus fr. 1 Ross; 56 Gigon) 

And furthermore. Is Aristotle, a man of excellent and almost divine 
perspicuity, in error or does he wish to lead his readers into error 
when he writes that Eudemus of Cyprus, a friend, on his way to Mace¬ 
donia once arrived in Pherae, which was then a rather considerable 
town in Thessaly, but cruelly dominated by the tyrant Alexander? In 
this town Eudemus fell so gravely ill that all the doctors feared for his 
life. During a deep sleep there appeared to him a handsome young 
man, who told him that he would recover very soon, that within a few 
days the tyrant Alexander would die, and that he himself would 
return home in the fifth year thereafter. The first two predictions 
proved exactly correct, writes Aristotle: Eudemus in fact recovered 
and the tyrant was killed by his wife’s brothers. But when the fifth year 
came to an end and he was expected to return to Cyprus from Sicily, 
as the dream had said, he died fighting for Syracuse. 3 Consequently, 
the dream was explained in the sense that when the soul of Eudemus 
had left his body, it had returned ‘home’. 


1 Cf. O. Gigon, Aristoteles, Vom Himmel, Von der Seele, Von der Dichtkunst (Zurich 
1950) 183-265; ‘Prolegomena to an edition of the Eudemus , I. During, G.E.L. Owen 
(eds), Aristotle and Plato in the mid-fourth century (Goteborg 1960) 19-33. Gigon 
concludes his article by saying: ‘What we need today is an interpretation that con¬ 
siders the dialogue Eudemus in its historical and philosophical context and studies 
its influence on later literature’. 

2 Cf. W. Spoerri, ‘Prosopografica’, Mus. Helv. 23 (1966) 46; K. Gaiser, ‘Die 
Elegie des Aristoteles an Eudemos’, Mus. Helv. 23 (1966) 93 with n. 27. 

3 In 353 BC, in an attempt to overthrow the reign of Dionysius II. 
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Plutarch adds that Eudemus’ death in Syracuse took place during a 
campaign in which he fought alongside Dion, councillor to Dionysius 
I and later the adversary of Dionysius II. 4 

The central theme in the text is ‘driving out tyranny’ or ‘fleeing 
tyranny’. 5 ‘Tyranny’ here stands for an organization of society in 
which the actions of citizens are governed not by rational laws but by 
the whims of an irrational ruler. 6 Eudemus is mentioned by Plutarch 
as one of the ‘philosophers’ who allied themselves with Dion in his 
attempt to drive out the tyranny of Dionysius II 7 from Syracuse. Like 
Socrates, Eudemus died for his ideal. But the word ‘tyrant’ is also 
used three times to characterize Alexander of Pherae in Thessaly, 8 
where Eudemus stayed when he fell dangerously ill. 9 Perhaps Eude¬ 
mus’ acute illness can also be interpreted as evidence of the ‘tyranny’ 
of man’s corporeality. In any case Aristotle seems to have compared 
‘life free of the earthly body’ to true health. 10 Perhaps, too, Aristotle 
saw Eudemus’ illness as the result of a malady not of the soul but of 
‘that in which’ the soul is located, as he suggests in De anima I 4. 11 

The theme of tyranny seems to establish a close connection be¬ 
tween the theme of the Eudemus and the two texts on the torments to 
which Etruscan robbers subject their prisoners, 1 * which are an image 
of the soul’s tribulations in the earthly, coarse-material body. 

I suspect that the figure of Eudemus in Aristotle’s dialogue is 
strongly modelled on the example of Socrates in Plato’s Phaedo. And 
just as Plato expresses the highest praise for Socrates through the 

4 Plu. Dion 22, 3 = Arist. Eudem. fr. lb Ross; 57 Gigon. Cf. L. de Blois, “Plutarch’s 
perception of Plato’s political activities in Syracuse’, A. Perez Jimenez et all. (eds), 
Plutarco , Platon y Aristoteles (Madrid 1999) 299-304. For a discussion which puts 
Aristotle’s role in contemporary politics into perspective, see K. Trampedach, 
Platon , die Akademie und die zeitgenossische Politik (Stuttgart 1994) 49-57. 

5 The proposal of G. Meautis, ‘L’Orphisme dans XEudeme d’Aristote’, R.E.A. 57 
(1955) 254; 261 to see ‘nostalgia’, ‘homesickness’ as the central theme is not at 
odds with this view. 

6 Cf. Arist. Rhet. I 8, 1366a2. For the semantic Field of the term ‘tyrant’, cf. V. 
Parker, ‘Tupavvoq. The semantics of a political concept from Archilochus to 
Aristode’, Hermes 126 (1998) 145-172. 

7 Plu. Dion 22, 4 explicitly calls Dionysius II ‘the tyrant’. 

8 On Macedonia’s relation with Thessaly, see G.T. Griffith, “Phillip of Mace- 
don’s early interventions in Thessaly (358-352 BC)”, Class. Quart. 20 (1970) 67-80. 

9 Was Eudemus there to enlist the services of Miltas, the Thessalian seer, who is 
mentioned by Plu. Dion 22, 4? 

10 Cf. Eudem. fr. 5 Ross; 923 Gigon. 

II Anim. I 4, 408b22. On this text, see chap. 7 above, where I concluded that 
‘that in which’ must be the soul’s ‘instrumental body’. 

12 August. C. Iulian. Pelag. IV 15, 78 and Iambi. Protr. 8, 47, 21 - 48, 9 Pistelli = 
Arist. Protr. 10b Ross; 73 and 823 Gigon. See chap. 16 below. 
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mouth of Phaedo, who reports Socrates’ death, so Aristotle, in a mov¬ 
ing Elegy on his deceased friend Eudemus at the end of his dialogue, 
may have expressed the highest possible praise for their common 
teacher, Plato. 13 

For many years Eudemus lives far away from his homeland Cyprus. 
He is often thought to have been an exile. But it is intriguing that a 
Cypriot king Themison is mentioned as the one to whom Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus was addressed. 14 This raises the question whether there 
may have been a (family?) relationship between Eudemus and 
Themison. Like Odysseus, Eudemus need not have been an exile in 
the sense of someone who has been banished. His desire for his 
homeland (and his father Themison?) may well have been due to the 
protracted nature of his affairs, after his stay in Plato’s Academy. 

With O. Gigon I assume that there is no sound reason to fix the 
date of the Eudemus directly or shortly after the death of the main 
character in 353 BC. 15 If the Elegy on Eudemus stems from the dia¬ 
logue Eudemus , it seems natural to assume a date after Plato’s death. 
But certainly a date before Aristotle’s second stay in Athens remains 
likely. 

We could further speculate whether the figure of Dionysius II 
played an explicit role in the Eudemus and whether he was contrasted 
with the god after whom he was named, Dionysus the liberator, who 
may have played a part in a mythical context in the same work. 

The apparition which Eudemus sees in his sleep may suggest the 
gracious female figure who predicts to Socrates his ‘release’ three 
days later in Plato’s Crito . 16 


13 Cf. K. Gaiser (1966) 84-106 and chap. 16 below. 

14 Stob. 4, 32, 21 = Arist. Protr. fr. 1 Ross; B 1 During; 54 Gigon. Themison is 
emphatically said to be a ‘king’, and not a ‘tyrant’ like Alexander of Pherae. If 
Eudemus was the son of Themison, who was sent by his father to Athens (and 
Macedonia?) on a certain mission, Eudemus may have easily become the model for 
many later princes in stories like ‘The Song of the Pearl’. 

15 Cf. O. Gigon, ‘Prolegomena’ 23. P. Moraux’ counter-argument that Eudemus 
was a much less famous figure than Socrates (‘From the Protrepticus to the dialogue 
On Justice ’, in the volume cited above (1960) 120 n. 1) is not decisive in my view. E. 
Berti, La filosofia del «primo» Aristotele (new edition - Milano 1997) 14-15 insists on 
a date before 347 BC. It is worth mentioning the position taken by J. Ziircher, 
Aristoteles’ Werk und Geist (Paderborn 1952) 18, who considers the attribution of 
Aristotle’s lost works to his early period ‘unberechtigt, grundlos, zu aprioristisch 
und dem Altertum ganzlich unbekannt’ (cf. 21-31). An interesting argument put 
forward by Zurcher (23) is that Aristotle is unlikely to have dedicated his Protrepticus 
to a king when he himself was still a young man. 

16 PI. Crito 44a. Cicero refers to this in Div. I 52, which directly precedes his 
story about Eudemus’ prophetic dream. 
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Immortality of the soul or immortality of the intellect ? 

Themistius, In de anima 106, 29-107, 5 
(= Aristotle, Eudemus fr. 2 Ross; 58 Gigon). 

Of the arguments (logoi) which he [Plato] used about the soul’s 
immortality, nearly all the most important ones also arrive at the 
(immortality of) the intellect (nous), like the argument on the basis of 
self-movement. For it was demonstrated that only the intellect moves 
by itself, if instead of ‘activity’ (of the intellect) we can put ‘move¬ 
ment’. And likewise the argument stating that learning is a matter of 
recollection ( anamnesis ), and the argument of the soul’s likeness to 
God. But also the most plausible of the other (arguments) can be 
readily related to the intellect, like those which Aristotle himself 
worked out in the Eudemus. It follows that Plato, too, holds only the 
intellect to be immortal, though only as part of the soul; but that he 
holds emotions and the connected rational principle (logos) as the 
passive intellect (pathetikos nous) to be mortal. 

Themistius (AD 317-390) is harmonizing the philosophical positions 
of Plato and Aristotle here. But his method is unhistorical. Plato did 
not draw a sharp and systematic distinction in his dialogues between 
psyche and nows. 17 Aristotle in his writings, on the other hand, did. His 
philosophical position shows clear progress in relation to his prede¬ 
cessors, in the sense of a sharper insight into the variety of the aspects 
of empirical reality, because he distinguished the logical/analytical 
aspect systematically from the psycho-sensory and the biotic and con¬ 
sistently tried to do justice to the specific laws of each of these aspects 
of reality. But because Aristotle now calls the intellect immortal, and 
the visible body mortal, he faces the problem of how to describe the 
soul as an intermediate level. In fact he has no option but to give it 
the intermediate position ‘more immortal than the visible body, but 
less mortal than the intellect’ 18 (just as he described the celestial 
beings as divine but less divine than the transcendent Unmoved 
Mover). 

We have no particulars about the source of Themistius’ informa¬ 
tion. But perhaps we can surmise not just that the view that only the 
intellect is immortal (and so not the soul inasmuch as it is nutritive, 
sensitive, or the principle of locomotion) was argued in the Eudemus, 
but also that the revision of arguments from Plato’s dialogues was 


17 Cf. R.S. Bluck, Plato's Phaedo (London 1955) 3 and W.K.C. Guthrie, A history of 
Greek philosophy vol. IV (Cambridge 1975) 246-247; 421. 

18 See also chap. 14 below. 
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Aristotle’s own work. This is how he proceeded in his defence of the 
eternity of the cosmos, as we can infer from Philo of Alexandria’s De 
aeternitate mundi. In this discussion, too, Aristotle played off argu¬ 
ments and dogmas from Plato’s Timaeus against his teacher . 19 

However, if we accept Themistius’ testimony , 20 how does this affect 
our interpretation of the story about ‘the soul’s return home’ in 
Cicero’s De divinatione. Should we interpret ‘ animus ’ as identical to 
‘intellect’? After all, Aristotle is unlikely to have made the ‘naive’ 
equation between intellect and soul, given that Plato in his Republic 
and Phaedrus had clearly attributed the sensitive and emotional func¬ 
tions to the psyche in the narrower sense, but the logico-analytical and 
intuitive function to the nous . 21 But if Cicero meant that Eudemus’ 
intellect returned ‘home’, what happened to Eudemus’ soul ( psyche) 
in the stricter sense, since it cannot have possessed immortality? 

Surprisingly, this problem has hardly been addressed in the 
modern literature . 22 A closer look might easily have suggested that in 
Cicero’s report Aristotle talks about the ‘return home’ of Eudemus’ 
soul , but that he described this return as a journey in various stages, 
in which the soul together with its ‘instrumental body’ leaves the 
visible body and embarks on its journey to the celestial spheres. For 
this ascent, through the sublunary spheres of air and fire and then 
through the seven spheres of the Moon and Sun and planets, the 
soul-principle requires a somatic vehicle, since as an incorporeal for¬ 
mal principle it has no movement of itself. Finally, Aristotle may have 
assumed that, at the end of this ascent, the soul-body or the soul- 
vehicle is abandoned and the soul-covering cast off, so that the pure, 
incorporeal intellect shares in true immortality . 23 For the activity of 
the intellect the specific psychic functions of the emotions and pas¬ 
sions form a burden and obstacle requiring release and purification 
( katharsis ). 


19 Cf. Philo’ Aet. 27; 31. Cf. D.T. Runia, “Philo’s De aeternitate mundi: the 
problem of its interpretation”, Vigil Christ. 35 (1981) 105-151. 

20 J.M. Rist, The mind of Aristotle 166 is against this. Because he assumes two 
clearly distinct phases in Aristotle’s development, an almost Platonic phase and the 
mature Aristotelian one, he sees Themistius’ text as an attempt to adjust the 
position of Aristotle’s Eudemus to the later view. But Rist does not allow enough for 
the various doxographical reports which say that, according to Aristotle, the soul 
survives for some time but then dissolves into the ether. 

21 Cf. PI. Phdr. 247c; Tim. 30b; Phlb. 30c. 

22 But see E. Berti, ‘Aristote etait-il un penseur dualiste?’, Theta-Pi 2 (1973) 73- 
111, 97ff. (repr. in Studi aristotelici (L’Aquila 1975) 233-260, 250ff.) 

23 See chap. 14 below. 
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In chapter 6 above I conjectured that this may have been the real 
point of the final remark in De anima II 1, 413a8-9, where Aristotle 
asks whether the soul is the entelechy of the instrumental body in the 
same way that a sailor is of a ship. 

Note that Themistius’ text clearly gives the impression that the 
scientific quality and logical stringency of the arguments developed 
by Aristotle in the Eudemus were not inferior to those of Plato or his 
own in the extant writings. 24 There is a rather striking contradiction 
here with the information provided by Elias in his commentary on 
the Categories , which I will discuss now. 


How serious and scientific was the Eudemus ? 

Elias, In Categorias 114, 25 

(= Aristotle, Eudemus fr. 3 Ross; 61 Gigon) 

He offers his proofs for the immortality of the soul in the acroamatic 
writings by means of conclusive arguments, but in his dialogical 
writings by means of plausible arguments based on probability. For he 
says in his acroamatic writings On the soul ...; 

32. But in his dialogical works he says: the soul is immortal, since 
by nature we human beings all make libations to the departed and we 
swear by them. But nobody makes libations for someone who does 
not even exist or swears by such a person. 

But Alexander [of Aphrodisias] posits another difference between 
the acroamatic writings and the dialogical works, namely that he 
formulates his own views and the truth in the acroamatic writings, but 
in the dialogical works the opinions of others who are unreliable... 

Alexander argued this position because he held that the rational 
soul is mortal, and Aristotle, particularly in his dialogical writings, 
seems to profess the immortality of the soul. He [Alexander] posited 
this distinction to suggest that he is not in conflict with Aristotle. 

This text does not tell us anything new about Aristotle’s Eudemus. It 
does show that, as regards the distinction between Aristotle’s extant 
and lost works, Alexander of Aphrodisias had no information deriv¬ 
ing from Aristotle’s own statements. 25 The position of Alexander and 


24 This is also indicated by Eudem. fr. 7 Ross; 59 Gigon. 

25 On this problem, cf. I. During, Aristotle in the ancient biographical tradition 426- 
443; R.A. Gauthier, J.Y. Jolif, Aristote. LEthique a Nicomaque 2nd ed. vol. I 63-67. O. 
Gigon (1960) 33 still argued that Alexander was the last philosopher in Antiquity to 
have access to Aristotle’s dialogues. See in connection with that topic J. Barnes, 
‘Roman Aristotle’, J. Barnes; M. Griffin (eds), Philosophia togata v ol. II (Oxford 
1997) 1-69. 
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later authors on the meaning of the term exoterikoi logoi, 26 which Aris¬ 
totle used to refer to existing writings, does not derive from Aristotle 
either and is based on hypotheses of the commentators, which there¬ 
fore need to be critically examined. And the proposal of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias that Aristotle did not argue his own views in his 
dialogues can be relegated to the realm of (pseudo-scientific) fantasy, 
like the modern hypothesis that the views of the dialogues were 
abandoned by Aristotle at a later stage. 

Aristotle may well have argued from the empirical fact that people 
make libations to the deceased and invoke them in swearing a 
solemn oath. There may even be a connection here with Orphic 
myths and possibly the cult of Dionysus. 27 A similar line of thought is 
found in fr. 6 Ross; 65 Gigon, where the impiety of lying about and 
defaming the deceased is said to show that the dead have passed on 
to a higher and better condition. But Aristotle also uses such argu¬ 
ments in his acroamatic works. 28 

Note that I. During was very critical about the quality of Elias’ 
information. However, it is defended by P. Moraux. 29 


Rejection of Plato’s doctrine of anamnesis 


The texts in later authors which can be connected with Aristotle’s lost 
work the Eudemus or On the soul have often been interpreted as 
testifying to a Tlatonistic’ phase in Aristotle. W. Jaeger used the term 
‘Platonistic’ here on account of three assumed facets of Aristotle’s 
conception, i.e. (a) acceptance of the doctrine of Ideas; (b) the use 


26 Cf. Eth. Nic. I 13, 1102a26-28; VI 4, 1140al-3; Eth. Eud. II 1, 1218b32; I 8, 
1217b20-23; Metaph. M 1, 1076a28; Pol III 6, 1278b30-32; VII 1, 1323al9-23; Phys. IV 
10, 217b30-31. On this subject, cf. A.P. Bos, ‘ Exoterikoi logoi and enkyklioi logoi in the 
Corpus Aristotelicum and the origin of the idea of the enkyklios paideia , J.H.I. 50 
(1989) 179-198. 

27 Making libations to the dead can be compared to a ritual like our ‘All Souls’ 
Day’, an intimate act of remembering deceased family members. But PI. Resp. II 
364e also talks about Orphic rites in which sacrifices serve to expiate and purify 
unjust deeds by the living as well as the dead: Xvaziq xe mi mGappoi aSucripdxcov 
5ia OvaiaW Kai 7taiSia<; riSovcov eioi gev exi £cbciv, eioi 8e mi xe^euTijaaoiv, a<; 5f| 
xeXexaq mAxnxnv.... 

28 Cf. Gael I 3, 270bl. (See also Mu. 6, 400al5.) Perhaps, indeed, Elias’ report 
that Aristotle held the soul to be immortal 87tei5r] ... opvupev mx’ avxcov, is based 
on the information from Plutarch in fr. 6 Ross; 65 Gigon: xo \|/e\)G(XG0ai xi mx’ 
ai)xcbv ... oux ooiov.... 

29 I. During, Aristotle in the ancient biographical tradition 437-438. P. Moraux, ‘Zu 
Aristoteles’ Eudemus , fr. 3 Walzer’, Z.f P. E. 29 (1978) 37-39. 
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of mythical elements in the argument; and (c) a dualistic anthro¬ 
pology in which the soul was presented as independent of the body. 

Under the impact of During’s repeated attacks, scholars have 
generally abandoned the view that Aristotle ever accepted Plato’s 
doctrine of Ideas. 30 The question of the use of mythical elements has 
not been a point of contention in the modern debate. And the axiom 
of a ‘Platonistic’ psychology in the Eudemus in particular is still widely 
held. But we are entitled to ask whether the rejection of the doctrine 
of Ideas did not have consequences for Aristotle that changed his 
view of the relation between body and soul in a direction leading 
away from Platonic philosophy. In his discussion of the Eudemus J.M. 
Rist notes a number of Aristotelian positions in the work which are 
identical or at least not at odds with views which Aristotle sets out in 
his treatise De anima in the surviving Corpus. 31 First, this dialogue 
already criticizes the theory which forms an important theme in 
Plato’s Phaedo , i.e. the Pythagorean view that the soul is the ‘har¬ 
mony’ of the body. Second, Aristotle also developed the theme of the 
soul’s immortality in this dialogue with emphasis on the immortality 
of the soul’s intellect. Too, the idea that the soul is a ‘kind of eidos ’ 32 
is no reason to state a contradiction with De anima. 33 

A significant statement in this connection is found in Proclus. 
Though its provenance is not mentioned, it has almost certainly been 
drawn from one of Aristotle’s dialogues, and has often been 
connected with the Eudemus: 34 


30 Cf. J.M. Rist, The mind of Aristotle: A study in philosophical growth (Toronto 
1989) 9 and 14: ‘Aristotle seems never to have accepted Plato’s theory of trans¬ 
cendent Forms’. Of course, this also means that Eudemus’ ‘return’ to his ‘home¬ 
land’ cannot be interpreted Platonistically as the ascent of his soul to the world of 
Ideas. As in Plot. Enn. 16 [1] 8, 16, ‘the homeland’ in the Eudemus should be read 
as (the realm of) the transcendent Intellect with which the human intellect is 
united when it has cast off every connection with corporeality. 

31 J.M. Rist (1989) 46-47. 

32 Cf. Philop. In De an. 141, 22 = Arist. Eudem. fr. 7 Ross; 59 Gigon and Simpl. In 
De an. 221, 20-33 = Arist. Eudem. fr. 8 Ross; 64 Gigon. Note, however, that if there is 
no conflict between the Eudemus and De anima about the doctrine that the soul is 
an eidos , this clearly affects my view of the ‘proofs of the soul’s immortality’ in the 
Eudemus. In that case the Eudemus must also have argued that the soul is the eidos of 
a ‘natural body which is its instrument’. And so the Eudemus , like De anima , must 
have attributed immortality in the proper sense to the intellect alone. 

33 Cf. also C. Lefevre (1971) 11-12. O. Gigon, ‘Prolegomena to an edition of the 
Eudemus ’ 27 had asserted: ‘The definition of the soul as an eiSoq is of course 
incompatible with the concept of evxe^exeia in De anima B 1 ’. 

34 Procl. In Remp. II 349, 13-26 (ed. G. Kroll); Arist. Eudem. fr. 5 Ross; fr. 923 
Gigon. F. Dirlmeier, ‘Aristoteles’, Festschrift fur Dr. A. Stohr. Jahrbuch fur das Bistum 
Mainz (1950) 161-171; repr. in P. Moraux (ed.), Aristoteles in der neueren Forschung 
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The inspired Aristotle, too, relates why the soul, when it comes here 
from there, forgets what it saw there, but when it goes from here, 
remembers its experiences here. And his argument seems plausible. 
Some people, he says, even forget, when going from health to disease, 
the ability to write which they first possessed. But such a thing never 
happens to somebody who goes from disease to health. Now, life 
without (the earthly) body is natural to souls and comparable with 
health, but being in an earthly body is unnatural and comparable 
with disease. For souls live there naturally, but here unnaturally. So it 
is reasonable that the souls which come here from there forget the 
things there, but that the souls which go from here to there continue 
to remember the things here. 

A relation with the Eudemus is natural given the fact that this work 
mentions the almost fatal illness of the eponymous figure and the 
memory which he preserved, after recovering, of the prophetic 
dream which he had in this period of illness. 35 

It is clear in this text that Aristotle criticized the doctrine of anam¬ 
nesis as an explanation for the possibility of scientific, certain know¬ 
ledge. Apparently Aristotle did not reject the pre-existence of the 
soul and its independence from the (visible) body but Plato’s 
assumption that the memory of the contemplated Ideas allows man, 
by seeing visible reality, to intuit eternal, unchangeable reality. And it 
is likely that he interpreted birth as a process which leads to 
forgetfulness (of the origin). 36 This means that in his lost works, too, 
Aristotle attributed to perception and experience of concrete reality 
the positive value of forming the exclusive basis on which the man 
who has developed his rational function can arrive at knowledge of 
the universal. 37 We can therefore assume that in this context Aristotle 
already developed a theory of science—as set out in Metaphysics A 1— 
which differed fundamentally from that of his teacher Plato. 

Proclus talks about the fine-corporeal vehicle of the soul as 
belonging to the soul itself 38 and about ‘from here’ and ‘to here’ as 


(Darmstadt 1968) 144-157, rightly points out on pp. 151-152 that the text is not 
entirely Platonic in character. 

35 Cf. Eudem. fr. 1 Ross; 56 Gigon, discussed above. 

36 An example of how this idea may have been elaborated can be found in 
Herm. Corpus X 15, which mentions a ‘dilution’ of the soul as the visible body grows 
in volume. This text will be discussed in chap. 16 below. 

37 On this subject of Aristotle’s epistemology, see R. Bolton, ‘Scepticisme et 
veracite de la perception dans le De anima et la Metaphysique d’Aristote’, C. Viano 
(ed.), Corps et ame (Paris 1996) 295-329. 

38 Cf. Procl. In Tim. 238, 20, where Proclus explicitly attributes the doctrine of 
the soul-vehicle to Aristotle. See chap. 14 below. 
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referring to earthly corporeal existence, and it is therefore likely that 
the soul ‘without body’ in the text quoted above merely refers to the 
soul ‘without the visible, earthly body’. This leaves room for the hypo¬ 
thesis that the psychology of the Eudemus already differed funda¬ 
mentally from that of Plato in that it assumed a ‘soul-body’ as the link 
between the incorporeal soul and the visible earthly body. Precisely 
pneuma as the koinon aistheterion was Aristotle’s basis for explaining 
the coordination of perceptions made by the various senses into one 
image in the soul’s phantasia. 

And just as Aristotle corrected Plato’s theory of the transcendent 
Ideas ‘separate’ from all materiality in his own theory of the eternal 
‘forms-in-matter’, so he presumably presented the soul of earthly 
living creatures in its motor function and its sensitive and vegetative 
functions as enhylos , i.e. as inseparably accompanied by a fine- 
corporeal substrate. 


‘The revelation of Silenus ’ to King Midas on man’s being a stranger 

Just as Plato in his Phaedo puts a myth into Socrates’ mouth about a 
‘heavenly earth’ which puts all earthly existence into perspective, so 
Aristotle in the Eudemus seems to have introduced the figure of 
Silenus, the daimon and traditional companion of the god Dionysus, 
who speaks about the true reason why man on earth does not feel ‘at 
home’ but as if he is ‘abroad’, like Eudemus. 

Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apollonium 115B-E 
(= Aristotle, Eudemus fr. 6 Ross; 65 Gigon) 

Many wise men, as Crantor says, not just of today but of long ago, 
have lamented the human lot, convinced that (earthly) life is a 
punishment ( timoria) and that to be born a man is the greatest disas¬ 
ter. Aristotle says that Silenus, after he had been captured, revealed 
the same to (King) Midas. But it is better to quote the philosopher’s 
actual words. In his work entitled Eudemus or On the soul he says the 
following: 

‘For that reason, most excellent and considered most blessed of all 
men, we consider the dead to be blessed and happy, but we also 
regard it as a taboo to lie about them or slander them, since they 
have passed on to a better and more excellent condition. And this 
custom is so ancient and venerable that no one at all knows who 
established it, but it has held good for the endless time of the 
world [aion ], from beginning to end. And moreover you observe 
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that well-known saying that goes around 39 among people, which 
has been handed down from old times...’ 

‘What do you mean?,’ he asked. 

And he answered: ‘That not to be born is best of all, and that 
death is better than life. This has been confirmed to many people 
by beings of a supernatural order. And they say that when the 
famous Midas had caught Silenus while hunting and interrogated 
him and kept on asking him what is best for man and most desir¬ 
able of all, Silenus would not tell him. He remained stubbornly 
silent. But after Midas had forcefully exhorted him to speak, he 
finally said to him under compulsion 40 : 

“Short-lived seed of a toil-giving demon and an evil lot, why do you 
force me to say what is better for you not to know ( gnonai )? For a 
life lived in ignorance (agnoia) of its own misfortune is least 
painful. But for human beings the best of all is unattainable, and it 
is impossible to share in the nature of what is most excellent: For 
the best thing for all human beings, for men and women alike, is: 
not to be bom. And second best, which can be achieved by man, is to 
die as soon as possible after birth”. 

It is clear that he gave this revelation because man’s condition after 
death is more excellent than during (earthly) life.’ 

The text forms part of a Consolation for Apollonius which has been han¬ 
ded down in Plutarch’s name, 41 and which apparently also draws on a 
work by Crantor of Soli (335-275 BC), 42 probably his work On Griefs 
Even the dialogue style can be still recognized in the fragment. 
The intriguing question is who the discussion partners may have 
been, especially because one is addressed by the other as ‘Thou most 
excellent and considered most blessed of all men’. 44 P. Gohlke imag¬ 
ines the addressee to be a king. 45 O. Gigon identifies him with some 
or other divine being. 46 K. Gaiser, partly on the strength of a recently 


39 For the semantic background to the word Gpu^ougevov used here, cf. E.G. 
Schmidt, ‘FIOAY0PYAHTA. Ein Topos diskriminierender philosophischer Pole- 
mik’, Philologus 141 (1997) 215-259. 

40 H.J. Drossaart Lulofs, De ogen van Lynceus (Leiden 1967) 15 n. 38 accepts 
instead of ‘under compulsion’ (dvayKCt^opevov) the correction proposed byj. 
Bernays: ‘bursting into a roar of laughter’ (dvaKOcyxd^ovTCx). 

41 Cf. Plutarque, Consolation a Apollonios texte et trad, avec introd. et comm, par J. 
Hani (Paris 1972); Plutarque, Oeuvres morales \ ol. II, texte etabli et traduit parj. 
Defradas;J. Hani (Paris 1985). 

42 On him, see D.L. IV 24-27. 

43 Cf. Plu. Cons, ad Apoll 104C; Cic. Tusc. I 114-115. R. Kassel, Untersuchungen zur 
Griechische und Rdmische Konsolationsliteratur (Miinchen 1958). 

44 Plu. Consol, ad Apoll. 115B: cb Kpaxiaxe tuxvtcdv xai gaKapiOTOxaie. 

45 P. Gohlke, Aristoteles, Fragmente 45. 

46 O. Gigon (1960) 26. 
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discovered text by Philodemus, has conjectured that King Philip of 
Macedonia was one of the dialogue partners in the Eudemus 47 It may 
therefore be that the leading speaker in this part was Aristotle 
himself. Cicero informs us that that Aristotle played the main role in 
some of his dialogues. 48 In any case it seems likely that the addressee 
is a mortal. The apostrophe ‘considered blessed’ differs significantly 
from the epithet ‘blessed’ which describes the glorious condition of 
the dead. 

The fact that earthly life is characterized here as a form of ‘punish¬ 
ment’ and ‘penance’ and that ‘being born’ is presented as the begin¬ 
ning of this penance establishes a clear connection between the 
‘revelation of Silenus’ 49 and the Orphic tradition with its consecratory 
and purificatory rituals. Hence there is also a strong relation with the 
texts about the torment to which Etruscan robbers are used to subject 
their prisoners according to texts in Augustine and Iamblichus, 50 
which will be discussed in chapter 16 below. 

Interestingly, Silenus here reveals gnosis of a comprehensive 
nature, similar to that which will later be cultivated in the Hermetic 
Corpus and the Gnostic systems, but Silenus also gives the impression 
of begrudging mortals the acquisition of this knowledge, even 
though he pretends that ignorance ( agnoia ) makes life on earth more 
tolerable for a man like Midas, 51 because he is not constantly 
tormented by ‘nostalgia’ for lost happiness. 52 


47 K. Gaiser, ‘Ein Gesprach mit Konig Philipp. Zum “Eudemos” des Aristoteles’, 
Aristoteles. Werk und Wirkung, P. Moraux gewidmet, vol. 1 (Berlin 1985) 457-484. If this 
conjecture is right, the positive relation of the work with the Macedonian royal 
family may have played a role in the loss of the work. Gaiser (1985) 463 concludes 
that Philip’s interlocutor may have been Eudemus himself, of whom Cicero reports 
that he was ‘on his way to Macedonia’. An interesting statement is found in Euseb. 
PE XV 2, 4, who says that the eristic Alexinus presents a conversation in his 
Memorabilia between Alexander the Great and his father Philip in which the former 
ridicules Aristode’s philosophy. 

48 Cic. Alt 13. 19, 3-4. 

49 There may have been a connection between Silenus and the ‘beings on the 
Moon’ mentioned in Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761bl3-23 and Motu anim. 4, 699bl9, who 
may also be referred to in Anim. II 3, 414M8-19 by the words: etepoiq 5e mi to 
SiavoriTiKOv xe mi vov<;, oiov avOpamou; mi ei xi xotouxov exepov eaxiv xipicbiepov. 

so p ro i r f r iob Ross; B 106-107 During; 73 and 823 Gigon. 

51 For various aspects of this figure, cf. S. IJsseling, ‘Koning Midas en de Sileen. 
Over de differentie, de kunst en het transcendentale’, Tijdschr. v. Filos . 57 (1995) 
423-432. 

52 It is remarkable that, according to Hipp. Haer. VII 27, 1-4, Basilides the 
Gnostic taught that, after all beings who have the capacity for gnosis have indeed 
achieved gnosis through enlightenment, God will bring about a ‘great Ignorance’ 
throughout the cosmos, so that it will no longer be tormented by desire for what is 
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Silenus’ speech addresses various themes which are also found 
together in the very important chapter A 2 of the Metaphysics : the 
awareness of not knowing ( agnoia) is designated there as the starting 
motor of philosophy; a positive similarity between myth and philo¬ 
sophy is noted; philosophy as the way to true knowledge is presented 
as the means of liberating man, who is in many respects unfree; and 
we are assured that the gods do not jealously prevent man from 
attaining true knowledge. 53 

It becomes clear here that Aristotle’s positive message was: man’s 
misery is his ignorance (agnoia); it is due to his entrance into the 
world of becoming; but awareness of this ignorance is also the begin¬ 
ning of the way to knowledge which all men naturally desire. 54 This 
knowledge is knowledge of God and the knowledge which God him¬ 
self possesses. 55 But gnosis for man is ultimate s^/fknowledge too. In 
order to obtain this supreme knowledge, which is also called the most 
‘free’ science, in comparison with which all the disciplines are ‘sub¬ 
ordinate’, ‘handmaidens’, 56 man must actualize his theoretical intel¬ 
lect and thereby come to see that he is only truly free, and like to God , 
in the performance of this activity. The terse dictum ‘in order to 
escape from ignorance, man began to philosophize’ 57 seems to con- 
tain a reminiscence of the famous text in Plato’s Theaetetus , where he 
urges man as an exile in misery: ‘we should therefore attempt to 
escape as soon as possible from here to there. And “to escape” means: 
to become as like to God as possible’. 58 

Aristotle’s philosophical conception seems the best conceivable 
setting for the view that realization of the task set by the God of 
Delphi ‘Know thyself ultimately leads man to the insight that his true 


beyond its reach. 

53 Metaph. A 2, 982bl l-983al0. On this theme, cf. E. Milobenski, DerNeid in der 
griechischen Philosophic (Wiesbaden 1964) and L. Brisson, ‘La notion de <p0ovo<; chez 
Platon’, Recherches sur la philosophic et Ic langagc 18 (1996) 41-59; M.J. Mills, ’OGovoq 
and its related 7td0Tj in Plato and Aristotle’, Phroncsis 30 (1985) 1-12. 

54 Metaph. A 1, 980a20. Aristotle uses the word opeyovxai, here, which directly 
suggests the notion of orexis which he connected so emphatically with pneuma in 
Motu anim. 10. 

DO Metaph. A 2, 983a4-l 1. 

° 6 An allegorization of Homeric texts also plays a role in this theme, which 
Philo of Alexandria develops at length in Dc congressu, where Penelope stands for 
true wisdom and her slaves for the disciplines. 

57 Metaph. A 2, 982b 19: 5ia to (peoyeiv ttjv ayvoiav ecpiXoao(pr|aav. 

° 8 PI. Tht. 176a. Plot. Enn. I 6 [1] 8, 1-21 shows the reference to Homer in this 
text: II. 2, 140; 9, 27; Od. 5, 37. Cf. J. Pepin, ‘The Platonic and Christian Ulysses’, 
D.J. O’Meara (ed.) Neoplatonism and Christian thought (Albany 1982) 3-18. 
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essence is not his soul but his theoretical intellect, and that in this 
sense self-knowledge is possible owing to knowledge of God; but also 
that self-knowledge means: insight into one’s own divinity. It is in this 
context that we will have to place reports that Aristotle wrote about 
the Delphic precept. 59 Interestingly, Alexander of Aphrodisias re¬ 
marks at the beginning of his study on the soul that addressing this 
subject is a form of obedience to the precept of the Delphic God. 60 
We can add that true self-knowledge in the Aristotelian view also 
means that man, though a natural living creature, possesses a super¬ 
natural principle in relation to which all natural aspects of man’s 
physical, biotic, and psychic functioning are incomparably lower in 
value. From the metaphysical perspective, from a position outside of 
natural reality, natural philosophy, for all its impressiveness, is seen to 
be a ‘secondary’ philosophy and a philosophy of dependent, perish¬ 
able reality. 

The ‘many wise men’ in olden times who presented everyday life as 
a form of penance, and to whom Crantor seems to have referred, 
were undoubtedly the Orphic poets and all who followed their line. 
Plato counted himself among them. 61 It is important here that not 
only the human body was presented as the ‘prison’ of the soul, but 
that the entire cosmos was conceived of as an underworld and a place 
of custody. This position, too, had already been developed in the Old 
Academy. 62 


59 Cf. Plu. Colot. 1118C = Arist. Philos. 1 Ross; 709 Gigon; Diog. L. II 23 = Philos. 
2 Ross; 861 Gigon; Porph. apud Stob. 3, 21, 26 = Philos. 3a Ross; 28 Gigon; Clem. 
Str. I 14, 60, 3 = Philos. 3b Ross; 29 Gigon. Cf. P. Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-meme. De 
Socrate a St Bernard III vols (Paris 1974-75) I 20f. 

60 Alex. Aphrod. Anim. 11,4. The precept ‘Know thyself also plays an impor¬ 
tant role in Ps.-Pl. Ale. 1, which in late Hellenism functioned as an introduction to 
Plato’s philosophy. 

61 Cf. PI. Phd. 62b; Epist. VII 334e-335c, with the commentary by G. Meautis 
(1955) 256. Cf. Iamblichus’ text on ‘the Isles of the Blessed’ discussed below, which 
also talks about oi oo<poi xcov rcovnxwv. 

62 Cf. Xenocrates (who after Plato’s death had left for Assos in Asia Minor 
together with Aristotle and whose pupil Crantor later was) fr. 20 Heinze; 219 
Isnardi Parente: ... r\ (ppoupa ... ZevoKpaxr|<;, Tixavucrj ecxiv mi siq Aiovuaov 
dicoKOputpouxai. Cf. P. Boyance, ‘Xenocrate et les Orphiques’, RE.A. 50 (1948) 218- 
231; and id. ‘Note sur la (ppoupa platonicienne’, Rev. dephilol. 37 (1963) 7-11. Cf. P. 
Courcelle, ‘L’ame en cage’, Parusia. Festgabe fur J. Hirschberger (Frankfurt a. M. 
1965) 103-116. Boyance (1948) 221 has argued convincingly that Xenocrates 
explained the theme of ‘being held in custody’ in PI. Phd. 62b as the imprisonment 
of the rational soul-part in the irrational, impassioned soul-part. His aim is to 
explain ‘comment se fait le passage de la vie logique, qui est celle de Dionysos, a la 
vie deraisonnable, qui est la vie titanique’. In chap. 16 I will discuss whether 
Xenocrates already used the mythical story about the laceration of Dionysus by the 
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We can note, further, that Tertullian, in his work On the soul , in 
which he also mentions a dreaming god Kronos in a work by Aris¬ 
totle, talks about ‘a work by the Phrygian Silenus’ on which the Greek 
philosophers drew and which Tertullian compares with works by 
Hermes Trismegistus, Orpheus, Musaeus, and Pherecydes. It seems 
likely that Tertullian is referring to the Silenus who figured in Aris¬ 
totle’s dialogue the Eudemus. This work may well have mentioned 
writings by Silenus. 63 


Man as the product of a toil-giving demon 

Another intriguing aspect is the address of Midas 64 by Silenus, who 
reveals his miserable state to him: Midas is a ‘Short-lived seed of a 
toil-giving demon and an evil fate’. 65 At the risk of committing hyper¬ 
interpretation, I would like to say the following. These words are 
addressed to a man who has not achieved gnosis and is unaware of his 
divine origin and purpose. Midas is presented here as the mortal 
result of the procreative urge of his parents. But Aristotle had always 
related the procreation of earthly, mortal beings to the revolution of 
the Sun in its yearly orbit through the ecliptic. 


Titans in connection with the birth of the human race. 

63 Tert. Anim. 2, 3: Visa est quidem sibi et ex sacris, quas putant, litteris hausisse, 
quia plerosque auctores etiam deos existimavit antiquitas, nedum divos, ut Mercu- 
rium Aegyptium, cui praecipue Plato adsuevit, ut Silenum Phrygem, cui a pastori- 
bus perducto ingentes aures suas Midas tradidit, ut Hermotimum, cui Clazomenii 
mortuo templum contulerunt, ut Orpheum ut Musaeum, ut Pherecydem Pythago- 
rae magistrum = Arist. fr. 967 Gigon. H.J. Drossaart Lulofs, De ogen van Lynceus 16 
mentions that this scene of Midas with his donkey ears listening to Silenus is 
portrayed on various vases. Cf. J.H. Waszink, ‘Traces of Aristotle’s lost dialogues in 
Tertullian’, Vigil. Christ. 1 (1947) 137-149. Theopompus the historian, in the eighth 
book of his Philippica, had also put a story about ‘Meropians’ in a paradisiacal state 
in the mouth of Silenus. This emerges from, among other texts, Tert. Hermog. 25; 
De pallio 2, 1. J H. Waszink (1947) 140 believes that Theopompus borrowed the 
motif of a revelation by Silenus from Arist. Eudem. 

64 In the Aristotelian Corpus this figure is also found in Pol. I 9, 1257bl6: 
mGarcep mi xov Mi8av exeivov |ru0oA,OYonoi 8ia xf|v arc^ricmav xfjq rcavxov 
auxcp yiyvogevcov xa>v mpaxiGegevov xpuacov. In the Eudemus Aristotle played with 
the notion of ‘imprisonment’, just as Plato did in the Phaedo. Midas’ prisoner, 
Silenus, reveals to him that he himself is imprisoned in materiality and the senses, 
and teaches him what real ‘freedom’ is. Cf. H.J. Drossaart Lulofs (1967) 17. Herod. 
VIII 138 situated the story of Midas and Silenus in Macedonia. We also have the 
bizarre report that Aristotle said of Pythagoras that he identified Myllias of Croton 
as the reincarnation of Midas the Phrygian (Arist. Pyth. fr. lc and le Ross). 

63 Plu. Consol, ad Apoll. 115B: Aoujiovoq kninovov mi xt>XT|<; x a ^ e ™l£ etpqpepov 
GTtepjia. 
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The celestial spheres rule over the sublunary sphere and preside 
over generation and death there. In Cicero’s De natura deorum —this 
text will be discussed in chapter 14—the chief administrator of these 
spheres is described as ‘another figure who governs the cosmos in 
order to rule and preserve the movement of the cosmos’. 66 The most 
sensible identification of this figure is with the king and world-archon 
Kronos, who is subordinate to the council of Zeus, but who by being 
bound to a natural body, unlike Zeus, suffers from a condition of 
‘sleep’ and ‘forgetfulness of the origin’ and passions, and therefore 
probably showed features of a ruler with delusions of sovereignty, a 
tyrant. 

We can perhaps surmise that Midas is characterized as a product 
of this ‘toil-giving’ world-archon and the evil fate of living in the 
world of matter and mortality. A ‘toil-giving demon’ may suggest the 
way that Gnostics later talk about the cosmic World-Creator as an 
ignorant braggart. If the Eudemus also analyzed Midas’ stupid desire 
that everything he touched would turn into gold, he was thus charac¬ 
terized as somebody who is so enthralled by materiality that he even 
metallizes nature’s supply of food, as an ultimate form of necrosis. In 
this way Midas contrasts with those who have achieved gnosis and have 
wakened that in themselves by which they transcend matter and the 
power of the world-archon and need no longer feel prisoners of Fate 
or of the Spheres of Ananke. 

That a man like Midas can only achieve a life which is ‘least pain¬ 
ful’ 67 could be seen as an indication that creatures like Midas are led 
solely by their desires ( orexeis ), which are always aimed at obtaining 
pleasure and avoiding grief. 68 


The 4 Isles of the Blessed ’ 


Augustine, De trinitateXIV 9, 12 

(= Aristotle, Protrepticus ix. 12 Ross; C 43, 5 During; 824 Gigon) 

Tullius argues in his dialogue Hortensius. 

‘If it were permitted to us, when we have left this life, to spend the 
endless time of the world on the Isles of the Blessed of which the 


66 Cic. N. D. I 13, 33 = Arist. Philos, fr. 26 Ross; 25, 1 Gigon. 

67 Plu. Consol ad Apoll. 115E: atamoxaxoq 6 p(o<;. 

68 Cf. Anim. II 2, 413b23-24: orcou gev yap aia0r|oi<;, mi Xx>nr\ xe mi riSovf), orcov 
8e xabxa, avayicr|<; mi £7ti0x)|jia. 3, 414bl-6; III 11, 434al-3. 
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myths speak, what need would we have for eloquence, when there 
were no causes to be pleaded, or indeed for the virtues themselves? 
For we would no longer need courage either, since we would not 
be set difficult or dangerous tasks, nor justice, where there was no 
property of another for us to seek; not moderation to rein in 
passions, for these would not longer exist; and not even prudence, 
since no choice would have to be made between good and evil. But 
we would then be happy purely through knowledge of nature and 
through science, for which alone the life of the gods is to be 
praised. This shows that all other matters belong to the realm of 
necessity, but this one matter to the realm of free choice.’ 

In this way the famous orator, in his glorification of philosophy, in 
which he also recollects what he had learnt from the philosophers 
and expounds this in a splendid and pleasing way, states that only in 
(earthly) life, which as we know is full of misery and error, are all four 
virtues necessary. 


Iamblichus, Protrepticus 9. 52, 16 - 54, 5 

(= Aristotle, Protrepticus fr. 12 Ross; B 42-44 During; 73 Gigon) 

So it is quite ridiculous to demand from everything a benefit besides 
the thing itself and always to ask ‘what is the gain?’ or ‘what is its use 
to me?’. In my view, such a person truly does not know what is 
valuable and does not know the difference between the cause and a 
merely contributing factor (of happiness). 

The supreme truth of this can be seen if we allow ourselves to be 
carried in thought to the Isles of the Blessed. There there would be 
need of nothing, no profit from anything. All that remains is the activ¬ 
ity of thought and contemplation: that is to say, what we even now call 
the ‘free life’. If this is true, would someone not be rightly ashamed if, 
though being free to stay in the Isles of the Blessed, he were unable to 
do so by his own fault? The reward of science for man, then, is not to 
be despised, nor is the good it brings slight. For just as we, according 
to wise poets, receive the reward for a just life, so, it seems, we receive 
those of wisdom in the Isles of the Blessed. 

We have two closely related texts here, of which Augustine’s text 
appears to be a quotation from Cicero’s lost dialogue Hortensius and 
so must take priority of place. The reason for attributing them to 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus is the sole fact that the second forms part of 
Iamblichus’ Protrepticus and since I. Bywater’s article 69 on the relation 
between the two writings it is usually assumed that Iamblichus drew 
on Aristotle’s work of the same name. But, as with the texts which talk 


69 I. Bywater, ‘On a lost dialogue of Aristotle’,/. ofPhilol. 2 (1869) 55-69. 
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about the Etruscan robbers, 70 these may well be texts originating in 
Aristotle’s protreptic dialogue Eudemus. 

The ‘Isles of the Blessed’ are in any case a location which received 
a great deal of attention in the Orphic tradition, and the ‘wise poets’ 
who talked about rewards in the afterlife for people who lived justly 
are first and foremost, like ‘the wise men’ cited by Crantor in the text 
about ‘the revelation of Silenus’, the Orphic poets. On their interest 
in life in Hades and the rewards and punishments which people 
receive there, Plato wrote extensively in book II of The Republic , where 
he contrasted them with Homer and Hesiod as poets of this world. 71 

The ‘Isles of the Blessed’ were also traditionally connected with 
the god Kronos, 72 who was probably discussed in a lost work by Aris¬ 
totle, 73 and whose mention would fit just as well in the ‘revelation of 
Silenus’ in the Eudemus . 14 

Both texts make the typically Aristotelian distinction between the 
sphere of human praxis and that of thedria. They relate the sphere of 
praxis to human wants and desires and the need for these to be 
governed by the four virtues, each of which manifests the domination 
of the rational soul-part over passions and urges. Iamblichus’ text 
draws a clear distinction between the quality of the post-mortal exist¬ 
ence of those who lived virtuously and of those who realized the theo¬ 
retical ideal of life. If the former are situated in Hades, and the latter 
in the Isles of the Blessed, Hades can be plausibly interpreted as the 
region of Air below the lunar sphere and the Isles of the Blessed 
placed in the heavenly regions and perhaps more precisely in the 
outer celestial sphere, which is only reached after a higher degree of 
purification (katharsis) 15 

Plato had already idealized the theoretical life by connecting it 
with existence on the ‘Isles of the Blessed’ 76 and with the outer 


70 See chap. 16 below. 

71 PI. Resp. II 363c and f. ‘Musaeus and his son’ are mentioned there as poets 
who promise eternal inebriety in Hades for ‘the just’ and punishments like those of 
the Danaids and Tantalus for ‘the unjust and wicked’. Cf. 364e, where Musaeus and 
Orpheus are mentioned by name as children of Selene and the Muses. 

72 In Hes. Op. 173a-e, in a passage usually viewed as a later addition. 

73 Tert. Anim. 46, 10 = Arist. Protr. fr. 20 Ross; 979 Gigon. 

74 Because he is one of the Titans, and because of his sleep and dreams. Cf. O. 
Gigon (1950) 199. 

75 Perhaps man’s soul-principle, when it has cast off its pneumatic covering, 
retains a natural body which is fiery in nature, like that of the beings on the Moon, 
and ultimately only an ethereal covering remains in the highest celestial spheres. 

76 PI. Resp. VII 519c. 
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celestial sphere. 77 Aristotle had called this life the truly ‘free life’ in 
Metaphysics A 78 and contrasted it with the inferior happiness of the 
always sleeping Endymion, the lover of the Moon goddess. 79 

The phrase ‘even now’ in Iamblichus’ text, with reference to 
‘earthly existence’, is characteristic of Aristotle. 80 

Perhaps we can connect two other texts with the theme of the ‘Isles 
of the Blessed’. They come from Damascius’ commentary on Plato’s 
Phaedo. 

Damascius, Commentary on Plato’s Phaedo \ 530 (ed. L.G. Westerink) 

(= Aristotle, De philosophia fr. 23a Ross; 855 Gigon) 

If they are long-lived, their (soul-) coverings are perishable. If so, these 
wear out. And if this is the case, they need food. This is provided by 
the fruits which can be got there, which are intermediate between 
those of ours and the celestial ones which the Hesperides hand to 
those who have reached the end of their journey through the entire 
world of becoming. And that there must be an entire race of people 
who are nourished in this way is made clear by the man who is 
nourished here purely by the rays of the sun, of whom Aristotle said 
that he himself had seen him. 


Damascius, Commentary on Plato’s Phaedo II 137-138 
(= Aristotle, De philosophia fr. 23b Ross; 856 Gigon) 

The beings there have no diseases and a long life. For the kinds there 
are intermediate between the eternally living creatures and the 
mortal ones. For an intermediate level is necessary everywhere. And 
the absence there of diseases and an early or difficult death is due to 
the ideal condition of the seasons and the elements. This is not so 
surprising, since the Ethiopians, too, live in a comparable situation 
through the proper relation of environmental circumstances . 81 And 
when Aristotle told of one among us who was not overpowered by 
sleep and was nourished by sunlit air alone, what should we not con¬ 
sider possible of the people there ? 82 


77 PI. Phdr. 247b-e. 

78 Metaph. A 2, 982b25-30. 

79 Eth.Nic. X8, 1178b3-32. 

80 Cf. the final line of his Elegy on Eudemus (ed. Ross, 146): oi) vuv 8’ eaxi Xapeiv 
oi>5evi xauxa Ttoxe, with the commentary of K. Gaiser (1966). 

81 Cf. Arist. Long. 1, 465a9; 466M6-28. 

82 On this text, cf. W. Lameere, Ant. Class. 18 (1949) 306ff., who connects this 
with Aristotle’s text about the fire-creatures on the Moon in Gener. anim. Ill 11, 
761b21-22. Cf. Motu anim. 4, 699bl9. John Philoponus (Michael Ephesius), In 
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We should not infer too much from these texts in a late Neo-Platonist 
commentary which was formerly attributed to Olympiodorus but has 
been given back to Damascius by L.G. Westerink. However, it seems 
most natural to assume a link with Aristotle’s Eudemus. There is talk 
here about living creatures whose soul-coverings possess more fine¬ 
ness and quality than those of earthly mortals. The fact that they 
require no sleep shows that they possess a much higher capacity for 
intellectual activity. 83 Precisely the need to nourish our visible bodies 
and the concomitant processes of digestion force mortal creatures to 
alternate periods of waking with sleep. 


Libros de Generatione animalium commentaria, ed. M. Hayduck (C.A.G. XIV, pars III 
(Berlin 1903) 159-160 says of the lunar creatures which Aristotle discusses in Gener. 
anim. Ill 11: eiai yap Kai yivovxai pepiKa XoyiKa aiOepia £(pa pf|xe eaGiovxa prixe 
7Uvovxa, dcxotarupeva 5e rcepi povr|v xr^v opaxucooxepav Kai 0ecopr|xiKcoxepav 
5iaxpipf|v Kai exovxa oucnaiv ev aiOepi Kai aepi, Kai C,r\ emoxov auxcov Kai bne p 
xa xpioxitaa exrj, 0vf|OKei 5e opox;. 

83 Cf. A.J. Festugiere, Hermes Trismegistev ol. I (Paris 1946) 23 n. 44. 
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THE FIFTH ELEMENT AS THE SUBSTANCE OF THE SOUL 


Let us now look at the information about an Aristotelian doctrine on 
the relation of the soul or the mind with a very special substance, 
usually called ether or the fifth element. Can this special body be 
interpreted as the instrument of the incorporeal soul, which forms a 
composite substance with the soul? In that case we are justified in 
assuming the same psychological theory for Aristotle’s lost works as 
the one which he elaborated in De anima. 

But first we can make a useful detour by discussing a number of 
texts dealing with the fifth element in relation to theology. 


Cicero on Aristotle's theology 

In a famous text Cicero allows an Epicurean to set out what a con¬ 
fused theology Aristotle advanced in his work On philosophy . If we can 
understand why Aristotle’s theology was extremely unclear and 
internally contradictory in the view of some of his later opponents, 
we will better be able to understand how his psychology, too, was 
misrepresented in a comparable fashion. 

We will have to take into account that Cicero, also in cases where 
he seems to refer to specific Aristotelian writings, may not have read 
these works himself, but knew them only second-hand and from the 
point of view of opponents and improvers 1 . 

Cicero, De natura deorum I 13, 33 

(= Aristotle, De philosophia fr. 26 Ross; 25, 1 Gigon) 

Aristotle, in the third book of his On philosophy , creates much con¬ 
fusion by dissenting from his teacher Plato. For now he ascribes all 
divinity to the Intellect, now he asserts that the cosmos itself is a god, 
now he sets another figure over the cosmos and ascribes to him the 
part of ruling and maintaining the movement of the cosmos by a kind 


1 Cf. J. Barnes, ‘Roman Aristotle’, J. Barnes; M. Griffin (eds), Philosophia togata, 
vol. II (Oxford 1997) 47-48 with reference to Philodemus, in P. Here. 1426. 
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of unwinding [replicatio ]. Then he says that the heavenly element 
[caeli ardor] is a god, not realising that the heavens are a part of the 
cosmos, which he has himself elsewhere called a god. 

But how can the divine sense-perception of the heavens be pre¬ 
served at such a great velocity? And where is the dwelling-place of all 
these gods, if we count the heavens, too, as a god? But when he also 
maintains that god is incorporeal (sine corpore ), he deprives him of all 
sense-perception and even of practical rationality ( prudentia ). More¬ 
over, how can the cosmos be moved if it is incorporeal, or how, if it is 
eternally moving itself, can it be in a state of blissful tranquillity? 

Scholars have filled bookshelves with their views on this text. 2 Here I 
will only touch on what is relevant to my inquiry into Aristotle’s 
psychology. 

Aristotle’s philosophical theology is sharply attacked here from the 
perspective of the Epicurean tradition, on the theological assumption 
that the divine possesses a fixed number of essential characteristics 
and that everything which is called divine must display these charac¬ 
teristics. The Epicurean refuses to recognize a gradation in the 
sphere of the divine. His criticism also shows that Aristotle’s theology 
was thought out in close parallelism with his psychology. God is 
incorporeal, just as the soul is incorporeal. And God occupies a 
dominant, all-powerful position, just as Aristotle located the soul in 
the heart, not throughout the visible body. As transcendent Un¬ 
moved Mover, God is incorporeal {sine corpore) according to Aris¬ 
totle. 3 But the divine ethereal sphere and the celestial gods consist of 
the natural, fifth element. 

The Epicurean rightly observes that the theology of the Unmoved 
Mover leaves no scope for divine sense-perception or even for ratio¬ 
nality oriented to the practice of living {prudentia ). This requires a 
somatic substrate. For Epicurus a god who does not possess powers of 
perception is impossible. For Aristotle, who posited a purely theoreti¬ 
cal Intellect as the highest principle and as incorporeal principle, this 
was not impossible. But it is interesting to note that the Epicurean 
attacks Aristotle here on the basis of a position which he would 
accept: without corporeality perception is impossible. For Aristotle 
had presented the vegetative and sensitive powers of the soul as 


2 Cf. B. Effe, Studien zur Kosmologie und Theologie der aristotelischen Schrift «Uber 
die Philosophie» (Munchen 1970) 157-162 and A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic 
theology 185-200. 

3 Cf. D. L. V 32: xov 8e Oeov aocbgaxov arcetpaive, Ka0a mi 6 ntaxxcov. Cf. I. 
During, Aristotle in the ancient biographical tradition 74: ‘Here I think that Moraux is 
right in assuming the dialogue On philosophy as source’. 
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incapable of realization ‘without body’. 4 The celestial gods, in con¬ 
trast to the transcendent Intellect, do have a physical body and they 
can therefore be presented by Aristotle as endowed with powers of 
perception. 5 Thus they mediate all information to God in his tran¬ 
scendence. 

Aristotle takes it for granted that the ethereal sphere and the celes¬ 
tial gods lead happy lives in their eternal orbit of the heavens. 
According to the Epicurean, this is impossible because he conceives 
of the gods as anthropomorphic and believes that an eternal revo 7 
lution would make the gods dizzy and prevent any accurate percep¬ 
tion. 

Precisely the parallelism with Aristotle’s psychology makes it clear 
that God as perfectly pure Intellect is wholly autarkic and independ¬ 
ent of all physical reality. But as king and leader of the entire cosmos 
he governs the cosmos by means of the visible celestial beings and the 
ethereal spheres as his executive powers. Of Aristotle’s psychology, 
too, the Epicurean could have said that it ‘now ascribes all govern¬ 
ment to the soul as entelechy and form, now assigns to a different 
entity the role of realizing the movement of the concrete living 
creature and producing the visible body. 6 7 

A fascinating detail in this text is that the most authoritative manu¬ 
scripts read in the opening lines the words ‘a magistro uno Platone 
dissentiens’, which could be translated: ‘by dissenting from his teach¬ 
er Plato in one matter ? This ‘one matter’ by which Aristotle creates 
much confusion could well, in my view, be the doctrine of soul. 
Hippolytus of Rome claimed this explicitly. 8 This one decisive dis¬ 
agreement with Plato could be the fact that Aristotle regarded only 
the intellect as transcendent and incorporeal. All other differences 
between Aristotle and his teacher could be interpreted as flowing 
from this one point of difference. Aristotle’s double theology is 


4 Anim. I 1, 403a5-19. 

5 Cf. Olymp. In Phd. 8-9 (ed. L.G. Westerink) = Arist. Philos, fr. 24 Ross; 903 
Gigon. Cf. Mu. 6, 398a23. Olympiodorus’ text does not make it clear whether his 
report draws on Aristotle’s lost works or on a (correct) interpretation of the 
surviving work De mundo. 

6 ‘ By a kind of replicatio ’. In what follows I will propose that this word stands for 
‘development’, such as the unwinding of the string of a winding mechanism. 

7 Cf. J. Pepin, Theologie cosmique 140, who prints the text as ‘a magistro uno 
[Platone] dissentiens’. O. Plasberg (Teubner 1933; repr. 1968) read: a magistro suo 
Platone dissentiens. 

8 Cf. Hipp. Haer. I 20, 3: oxeSov xa nXeicxa xcp ntaxxcovi ang(pcov6<; ecmv rcAi|v xon 
rcepi \|n>xTi<; Soyjiaxoq. 
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explained by his consistent distinction between the pure Intellect as 
free of corporeality and the Soul endowed with rational powers as 
‘not without corporeality’. This one point of difference between Plato 
and his brilliant pupil also explains Aristotle’s rejection of the theory 
of Ideas. Plato, in Aristotle’s view, had failed to render intelligible the 
production of individual, concrete living creatures as images of the 
Idea corresponding with their kind. Aristotle solved this problem by 
means of his theory of the soul as dynamic ‘form in matter’ which 
produces the visible body by means of its own instrumental body. The 
introduction of Aristotle’s doctrine of the fifth element, which plays a 
crucial role both in his theology and in his psychology, can also be 
understood as resulting from his criticism of Plato’s theory of soul. 9 

We can infer from this fragment of Epicurean polemics that 
Aristotle’s original opponent had a fair knowledge of the matters 
involved in Aristotle’s (layered) theology. But it is doubtful whether 
Cicero himself knew the subtle distinctions essential to Aristotle. 
After all, for three centuries after Aristotle’s death immanental philo¬ 
sophy had been dominant and had brought about the ‘end of meta¬ 
physics’. This had led to an experience of reality which was very 
remote from that of Aristotle. 

I would like to underline here that the theology of the transcen- 
dent, immaterial First Unmoved Mover as pure contemplative 
Intellect was always combined by Aristotle with the theory about the 
visible celestial gods, whose bodies consist of the divine fifth element. 
All attempts to ascribe to Aristotle an initial theology which can be 
characterized as ‘purely cosmic theology’ 10 break down on the lack of 
incontrovertible references and have only been made because scho¬ 
lars believed they had to solve certain peculiarities in the tradition by 
means of such a hypothesis. They also break down on the fact that in 
his lost works Aristotle had already developed a psychology in which 


9 B. EfFe (1970) 158 n. 7 is therefore wrong when he rejects the reading ‘ uno by 
arguing that there was more than one point of difference between Aristotle and his 
teacher. 

10 Thus H. von Arnim, ‘Die Entstehung der Gotteslehre des Aristoteles’, S.B. der 
W. Akad. Wien, 212 Bd, Abh. 5 (1931) 3-80; repr. in F.P. Hager (ed.) Metaphysik und 
Theologie des Aristoteles (Darmstadt 1969) 1-74; W.K.C. Guthrie, ‘The development of 
Aristotle’s theology’, Class. Quart. 27 (1933) 162-172 and 28 (1934) 90-98, accord¬ 
ing to whom the doctrine of the First Unmoved Mover was placed as a keystone on 
an existing, older construction; A.J. Festugiere, La revelation d'Hermes Trismegiste, vol. 
II: Le dieu cosmique (Paris 1949) 238-259; J. Pepin, Theologie cosmique et theologie 
chretienne (Paris 1964); H.J. Easterling, ‘The unmoved mover in early Aristotle’, 
Phronesis 21 (1976) 252-265. 
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the soul could be called a ‘kind of eidos\ and which therefore could 
not possibly be interpreted in a materialistic or hylozoistic sense, 
while there are also strong indications that he supported the immor¬ 
tality of the intellect in his lost works too. 

We should therefore assume for Aristotle’s entire oeuvre a theo¬ 
logy in which he distinguished a transcendent immaterial First Mover 
from a cosmic sphere of gods consisting of the divine fifth element, 
and an anthropology in which he presented the ‘theoretical intellect’ 
as incorporeal and directed to incorporeal objects and separate from 
all corporeal reality, and a ‘practical intellect’ or the intellect of the 
soul, which does not exist and operate without body. 

So Aristotle, too, developed his anthropology in parallel with his 
macro-cosmology. In his anthropology he had used the triad intellect- 
soul-visible body. In his macrocosmology he had distinguished God as 
transcendent Intellect from the cosmic gods and the sublunary 
sphere. 

Let us take a closer look at the fact that, according to this text in 
Cicero, Aristotle assigned ‘the government and preservation of the 
movement of the cosmos’ to one entity. This point is also emphasized 
in the work On the cosmos , where the author argues that God ‘is truly 
the preserver of all things and the begetter of what is in any way 
brought about in this cosmos’, through the Power which proceeds 
from him. 11 This point, that God uses only his Power and thereby 
brings about the entire varied order of the cosmos, is then under¬ 
lined by the author in the following words: 

For he needs no contrivance or the service of others, as rulers among 
us men need the help of many helping hands owing to their feeble¬ 
ness. This is most characteristic of the divine, to be able to accomplish 
a wide variety of forms with ease and by a single movement, just as 
engineers by means ( organon) of a machine’s single release-mecha¬ 
nism accomplish many different operations. In a comparable fashion 
puppet-showmen by pulling one string make the neck, the hand, the 
shoulder, the eye, and sometimes all the parts of the puppet move 
with a certain harmony . 12 


11 Mu. 6, 397b20-24. 

12 Mu. 6, 398M0-19. Interestingly, the image of a winding mechanism plays a 
significant role in both Aristotle’s theology and his psychology; Gener. anim. II 1, 
734b5-17; Motu anim. 7, 701b2-10; see also Metaph. A 2, 983al2-17. This could sug¬ 
gest that the ‘replicatio mentioned by Cicero, N.D. 113, 33, stands for the ‘unwind¬ 
ing’ of a winding mechanism. In that case there is a direct link between this theme 
and the myth in PI. Pit. 269ff. On winding mechanisms in Aristotle, cf. W. Spoerri, 
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In this way Aristotle seems to have presented the efficiency and beau¬ 
ty of the cosmos as the result of divine thought, and in this regard to 
have drawn a parallel between the work of Nature and production of 
human craftsmanship ( techne) , but at the same time to have empha¬ 
sized that there is an important difference between the way God 
maintains order in the cosmos and the way human producers make 
their products: people need the help of many instruments and (for 
large projects) many helpers. God uses only the one Power which 
proceeds from him and the one instrument, i.e. the outer celestial 
sphere, which this Power keeps in motion. According to Aristotle, 
God is not to be described as the ‘Maker’ of the cosmos but only as 
the ‘Begetter’ of a living creature which is as like as possible, but 
which ‘unwinds’ or develops by virtue of its own natural dynamis. 

From this perspective Aristotle also seems to have criticized the 
laborious craftsmanship of the divine Demiurge in Plato’s Timaeus. 
So much can be inferred from a text by Philo of Alexandria. 


Philo of Alexandria, On the eternity of the cosmos 10-11 

(= Aristotle, De philosophia fr. 18 Ross; 21 Untersteiner; 916 Gigon) 

But Aristotle was surely speaking piously and devoutly when he objec¬ 
ted that the cosmos is ungenerated and imperishable, and accused 
those who maintained the opposite of grave ungodliness, because 
they thought that such a great, visible god, who contains Sun and 
Moon and the entire pantheon of planets and fixed stars, is no differ¬ 
ent from an artefact. He used to say in mockery, we are told, that he 
had always been afraid for his house lest it be destroyed by violent 
winds or wintry storms or old age or by lack of proper maintenance, 
but that now a much greater fear hung over him, from those who 
were destroying the entire cosmos by their argument. 

This text has raised problems for the interpretation of Philo of 
Alexandria himself, because in his work On the creation of the cosmos 
Philo condemns as most unholy and impious the view of those who 
hold the cosmos to be ungenerated and eternal. 13 But this problem 
vanishes if we see that Philo is referring there to the immanental 


Tnkommensurabilitat, Automaten und philosophisches Staunen im Alpha der 
«Metaphysik»‘, J. Wiesner (ed.), Aristoteles. Werk und Wirkung Bd. I (Berlin 1985) 
239-272. 

13 Philo, Opif. 7-12. See D.T. Runia, ‘Philo’s De aetemitate mundi : the problem of 
its interpretation’, Vigil. Christ. 35 (1981) 105-151 and A.P. Bos, ‘Philo of Alexan¬ 
dria: a Platonist in the image and likeness of Aristotle’, Studia Philonica Annual 10 
(1998) 66-86. 
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philosophy of the Chaldeans, who assign world government to the 
host of visible celestial gods and thus consider the cosmos subject to 
the polyarchy of the cosmic archons instead of to divine monarchia. 14 

A relevant passage in connection with Aristotle’s criticism here 
that the work of God should not be conceived of as all too human 
and craftsmanlike is found in the criticism of Plato’s Demiurge which 
the Epicurean Velleius expresses in Cicero’s De natura deorum, where 
he censures the construction of the cosmos in the Timaeus , which 
resembles the construction of a modern bank building with scaffold¬ 
ing, levers, machines, cranes, and the like. 15 In this aspect of Aris¬ 
totle’s theology we can see a parallel to his psychological theory, in 
which he also described the varied natural production process of a 
new creature as the work of one instrumental body, which creates a 
multitude of effects under the guidance of one power which pro¬ 
ceeds from the soul-principle. 

So while establishing that Aristotle posited a ‘double theology’ of 
an Intellect transcending the cosmos and cosmic gods immanent in 
the cosmos, as the consequence of his sharp distinction between 
theoretical activity and ‘practical and productive activity’, we have to 
conclude that a ‘two-sided’ theology was sometimes attributed to 
Aristotle as well. This is the case in the text of 

Athenagoras, Legatio 6 

Aristotle and his followers say that God is as it were a composite living 
creature (zoion syntheton ), consisting of soul and body. They maintain 
that his body is the ethereal, the planets and the sphere of fixed stars 
which move in an orbit; and his soul the principle (logos) which 
determines the movement of the body, not being in motion itself but 
the cause of its movement . 16 


14 Cf. Arist. Metaph. A 10, 1076a4 quoting II. 2, 204; Philo, Conf. 170; Justin, Dial. 
1, 3; Tatian Or. 14, 1. 

15 Cic. N.D. I 8, 18-9, 20: Quibus enim oculis intueri potuit vester Plato 
fabricam illam tanti operis, qua construi a deo atque aedificari mundum facit? 
Quae molitio, quae ferramenta, qui vectes, quae machinae, qui ministri tanti 
muneris fuerunt? Quem ad modum autem oboedire et parere voluntatis architecti 
aer, ignis, aqua, terra potuerunt? [...] non modo non natum mundum introduxerit 
sed etiam manu paene factum. Cf. J. Pepin, Theologie cosmique 48ff. 

16 Athenag. Leg. 6, 3: 6 8e ’ApioxoxeAjic; mi oi an’ anxov eva ayovxec; oiovet £a>ov 
onvBexov, ex vj/uxfi*; mi acbgaxoq ooveaxqKOxa Aiyooai xov 0eov, ccbpa pev aoxoo xo 
aiOepiov vop(£ovx£<; xovq xe rcXavcopevotx; daxepoa; mi xqv aqxxipav xa>v anXav&v 
KivovgEva KUKXocpoprixiKo*;, xp'ox'hv 5e xov erci xfi Kivfjaei xoo otbgaxoc; Xoyov, adxov 
pev oi) Kivodpevov, aixiov 5e xrjq xodxoo Kivf|oeco<; yivogevov (ed. W.R. Schoedel 
1972). Cf. Aetius, Plac. I 7, 32 andj. Pepin, Theologie cosmique 158-161. 
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This text is important because it suggests that Aristotle treated the 
relation of the transcendent Intellect with the ethereal sphere analo¬ 
gously to the relation of the soul as entelecheia or logos or eidos with its 
instrumental body. Perhaps we can infer from the term ‘composite’ 
(synthetos ) that Aristotle, just as he presented the combination of soul- 
principle and ‘instrumental natural body’ as a ‘composite sub¬ 
stance’, 17 presented the combination of transcendent Intellect and 
cosmic soul-body as a ‘composite substance’ and, as such, as the 
World Soul. In this way Aristotle would have reasserted the connec¬ 
tion of the theoretical Intellect and the practical Intellect. 18 Just as 
the power of the soul is operative throughout the instrumental body, 
but is most concentrated in the central location, so Aristotle may 
have said of God’s Power that it extends throughout the heavenly 
element, but is most concentrated in the outer celestial sphere. 19 This 
could also underlie the remark in Clement of Alexandria that the 
founder of the Peripatos, ‘neglecting the Father of the Universe, held 
the so-called “Highest” (God) to be the soul of the Universe’. 20 


The doctrine of a limited divine Providence 

Here we must also examine the fact that pagan and Christian authors 
throughout Antiquity attribute to Aristotle a doctrine of ‘limited 
divine Providence’. Athenagoras declares that, in Aristotle’s view, 
everything below the celestial region is excluded from divine Provi¬ 
dence. 21 Ps.-Plutarch, Placita ascribes the same idea to Aristotle with 
an important qualification: 

Aristotle did not consider the entire cosmos to be ensouled and 
endowed with perception, reason, and intelligence or governed by 
Providence. For (he held) that the celestial beings participated in all 


17 Anim. II 1, 412al5-16: coaxe rcav owpa (pocucov gexexov oooia av ei'r|, 
ooaia 5’ ootgx; ox; oovOeTT}. 

18 This may have been the model for Philo of Alexandria’s duality of a wholly 
self-contained divine Intellect and the Logos which he begot as productive 
principle. 

19 The diminution of the divine Power in proportion to the distance from the 
divine source of power could be compared with the various gradations of ‘purity’ of 
the sou\-pneuma in the sublunary sphere. Cf. Gener. anim. Ill 11, 761M4-22. See also 
Gener. corr. II 10, 336b 10: 8id to rcoppco tt|<; dpxfjc; acpiaxaaOai. 

20 Clem. Protr. 5, 66, 4. Cf. A.P. Bos, Class. Quart. 43 (1993) 177-188. 

21 Athenag. Leg. 25: tooto Kai xov ’ApiaxoiE^rj (XTipovorixa euieiv xa Kaxcoxepco too 
oopavoo ercouiaev. Likewise Eus. P.E. XV 5, 1: 6 ’ApiaxoxeXriq pixpi ae^f|vr|<; axf|aa<; 
to Oeiov xa ta>ucd too Koopoo pepr| Tcepiypacpei xf|<; too 0eoo dioucriaeax;. 
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these matters, being clothed in ensouled and life-possessing spheres, 
but earthly reality in none of these, and that it partakes of order not 
directly but only accidentally. 22 

The same report is found in Stobaeus. 23 Something similar, too, in 
Diogenes Laertius. 24 We also encounter this doxographical tradition 
in many authors from the early Christian church, 25 who eagerly use it 
to pass harsh criticism on Aristotle. We can easily hear this doctrine 
in Aristotle’s own statement: ‘God and nature produce nothing 
without purpose’. 26 And the famous text in which Aristotle compares 
the cosmos with a household, in which tasks for the free members of 
the family are much more regulated than those of the slaves, also 
implies a difference in degree of ordering within the cosmos, but also 
that God is the principle of this order as final cause. 27 

On this matter there are no dissenting voices in Antiquity which 
say that such a doctrine of limited Providence cannot possibly be 
ascribed to Aristotle. Yet apparently all modern scholars agree that 
this unanimous tradition in Antiquity about Aristotle’s doctrine of 
limited Providence must be incorrect. Aristotle’s doctrine in Meta¬ 
physics A 9, 1074M5-35 rules out any orientation of the transcendent 
divine Intellect to a reality outside of itself. This proposition was 
advanced by E. Zeller 28 and powerfully supported by A.J. Festugiere. 29 


22 Ps.-Plu. Plac. II 3: ’ApiaToxeA,ri<; oik’ Epyvxov oXov 8i’ oAxdv, oike pqv aia0r|xi- 
kov oike XoyiKov oike voepov oike rcpovoia SioiKoopevov- xa pev yap oopavia xoikcov 
amvxcov Koivcoveiv, CKpaipOK; yap rceptixeiv epytixcnx; Kai ^coxikou;, xa 8e icepiyeia 
pqSevoq aoxcov, xfj<; 5’ eika^ia<; mxa a\)ppepr|K6<; on 7ipoqyo\)pevco<; pexexeiv (ed. 
J. Mau 1971. Likewise G. Lachenaud in Plutarque, Oeuvres morales tome XII, 2 
‘Opinions des philosophies’, Paris 1993, p. 104). 

23 Ioh. Stob. Eel. I 21. Cf. H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci 330. 

24 D.L. V 32: xov 8e Oeov aocopaxov arceipaive,... 8iaxeiveiv 5’ auxob xqv jipovoiav 
pexpi 'twv onpavicov Kai eivai dcKwrjxov a\)xov xa 8’ ETuyeia Kaxa xr^v 7ipo<; xahxa 
<xop7cd0£iav oiKovopeiaOai. 

25 Besides Athenagoras we can list Tatian Or. 2; Hipp. Haer. I 20, 6; VII 19, 2; 
Clem. Str. 5, 14; Protr. 5, 66, 4; Origen. Cels. 1, 21; 3, 75; Eus. P.E. XV 5, 1 and 5, 12; 
Greg. Naz. Or. 27, 10; Epiphan. Haer. 3, 2, 9; Theodor. Graec. aff. 5, 77, 47; 6, 86, 7; 
Ambros. Off. 1, 13, 48 and Chalcid. In Tim. 250 (ed. Waszink, p. 260). G. Reijdams- 
Schils, Demiurge and providence. Stoic and platonist readings of Plato's Timaeus (Turn- 
hout 1999) could have at least mentioned this tradition. 

26 Gael I 4, 271a33: 6 8 e Oeoq Kai f| qkau; o\)8ev paxi^v rcoiouaiv. But this 
sentence has often been explained as a hendiadys and as referring to ‘the divine 
nature’. Thus I. During, Aristotle's Protrepticus 190. O. Longo (1962) also reads Tioiei 
in the singular, on the basis of a very weak tradition. This explanation fails to take 
sufficient account of Gener. corr. II 10, 336b31: xtp A,eutopevcp xporca) o\)vercXf|p(oo£ xo 
ota)v 6 0e6<;, £v8£^£xf( 7to(rjaa<; xf|v y£V£oiv. 

27 Metaph. A 10, 1075al8-23. 

28 E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen vol. II 2, 468 n. 1. 

29 A.J. Festugiere, ‘Aristote dans la litterature grecque chretienne jusqu’a 
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The latter also explained the origin of the erroneous tradition: the 
whole of Antiquity held De mundo to be a work by Aristotle and the 
theory of this work was interpreted as a theory of limited Providence. 
In Festugiere’s view, however, De mundo cannot be Aristotelian. He 
saw it as a product of late Hellenism. 30 1. During asserts categorically 
in his treatment of Diogenes Laertius V 32: ‘We know that Aristotle 
does not speak of rcpovoux (6eou), and it is contrary to all extant 
evidence to believe that he held such a view as expressed in our 
epitome. It is a Stoical interpretation of Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
transcendental and unmoved Mover’. 31 The same line was followed 
by P. Moraux in a study on ‘La doctrine de la providence dans l’ecole 
d’Aristote’. 32 His view was: ‘Jamais le Stagirite ne semble avoir attri- 
bue a Dieu une activite veritablement providentielle. Dieu est bien, 
selon lui, le moteur supreme de l’univers, mais la pensee divine n’a 
d’autre objet qu’elle-meme’. 33 His hypothesis is that the doctrine of 
limited divine Providence is the result of a ‘modernization’ of Aristo¬ 
telian theology by Critolaus, who presented this doctrine as being 
Aristotelian. 34 

I cannot resist emphasizing the remarkable aspects of the position 
held by these scholars. 

(a) It goes against a unanimous tradition in Antiquity which 
ascribes to Aristotle a highly specific doctrine concerning a limited 
scope of divine Providence. 


Theodoret’, in id., L’ideal religieux des grecs et lEvangile (Paris 1932) 221-263; W.D. 
Ross, Aristotle (London 1923) 183. Their position is adopted without question by L. 
Elders, ‘The Greek Christian authors and Aristotle’, Doctor communis 43 (1990) 37- 
38; repr. in L.P. Schrenk (ed.), Aristotle in late Antiquity (Washington D.C. 1994) 
122-123. A step in the right direction compared with Festugiere is D.T. Runia, 
‘Festugiere revisited: Aristotle in the Greek Patres’, Vigil. Christ. 43 (1989) 1-34. 

30 Cf. A.J. Festugiere (1932) 225-232, who dates De mundo to around 50 BC; id. 
La revelation d'Hermes Trismegiste , vol. II (Paris 1949) 478. Festugiere discusses De 
mundo at length on pp. 460-518 there. W.D. Ross, Aristotle 11 dates De mundo 
between 50 BC and AD 100. 

31 I. During, Aristotle in the ancient biographical tradition 75. His pronouncement 
‘contrary to all extant evidence’ is very slipshod, in view of the broad tradition 
which ascribes a doctrine of (limited) pronoia to Aristode. 

32 P. Moraux, DAristote a Bessarion: trois exposes sur Vhistoire et la transmission de 
iAristotelisme grec (Quebec 1970). See earlier id. Alexandre dAphrodise. Exegete de la 
noetique dAristote (Paris/Liege 1942) 195-202, where the author shows that Alex¬ 
ander attributed a doctrine of divine Providence to Aristotle, in reaction to the 
philosophy of the Stoa. 

33 P. Moraux (1970) 41. 

34 P. Moraux (1970) 55; cf. 10. Moraux argues the same view in Elenchosl 
(1986) 28. 
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(b) It does so proceeding from knowledge of the Aristotelian 
Corpus, though it is well known that for centuries Antiquity knew 
Aristotle’s philosophy from his dialogues, which have been lost to us. 

(c) In the period after the writings of the Corpus started to circu¬ 
late no author in Antiquity took exception to the attribution of a doc¬ 
trine of limited Providence to Aristotle. 35 

(d) To explain the origin of the so-called erroneous tradition, 
A.J. Festugiere refers to De mundo , which was held to be a work by 
Aristotle throughout Antiquity. 

(e) The term ‘Providence’ does not occur at all in De mundo. 
Though it is perfectly possible to argue that a doctrine of limited 
Providence is implied in the work, 36 it is not explicitly elaborated as 
such. For this reason it is strange that all by itself De mundo supposed¬ 
ly became the cause of this broad, erroneous, doxographical 
tradition. 

(f) This position of modern sceptics fails to take into account the 
texts which report that Aristotle presented God as the all-governing, 
guiding, and ordering principle, like a general or a steersman, and 
who as such could be the explanatory principle of order and 
continuity in the celestial spheres. 

In chapter 3 above we pointed out that, in Aristotle’s view, there is a 
parallel between the doctrine of man as microcosm, with its tri¬ 
partition of (1) the regulatory soul-principle, (2) the instrumental 
pneuma, and (3) the visible body on the one hand and the doctrine of 
the macrocosm with the tripartition of (1) God as Unmoved Mover 
and final cause, (2) the celestial spheres consisting of ether as effi¬ 
cient principle, and (3) sublunary reality on the other hand. In both 
cases (1) has an effect on (2) but not a direct effect on (3). This is 
not because of the simple mistake that an ‘effect’ is tied to a local 
situation, as Festugiere suggests, 37 but because there must be a 
structural relation ( koinonia ) for an effect. 38 On this basis I believe we 


35 We already pointed out above that even Alexander of Aphrodisias ascribed a 
doctrine of Providence to Aristotle. Cf. also W.D. Ross, Aristotle 183-185. 

36 See A.P. Bos, Class. Quart. 43 (1993) 181. Apuleius, De mundo 24 also trans¬ 
lates Mu. 6, 397b23: 8\)vd|X£i xpOMXVoq axputcp by the words ‘quadam infatigabili 
providentia’. 

37 A.J. Festugiere (1932) 228: ‘II semble qu’on y confonde Faction avec pre¬ 
sence locale. Comme Dieu n’est localement present qu’a Fonpavoq, il n’agit done, 
de maniere immediate, que sur le seul oupavoc;. La terre, qui en est le plus 
eloignee, est soustraite a son empire’ (in the conception of De mundo- APB). 

38 Cf. Anim. I 3, 407M7-19. 
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have to conclude that there is no sound reason for denying the doc¬ 
trine of limited Providence to Aristotle. This tradition may well derive 
from lost works by Aristotle such as (the Eudemus or) On philosophy. So 
there is every reason to enlarge the collections of attestations to 
Aristotle’s lost works to include a number of texts in which the 
doctrine of limited Providence is attributed to Aristotle. 

There are no grounds for denying the authorship of De mundo to 
Aristotle on the basis of its content either. 39 And the proposition that 
reasons of vocabulary or style compel denial of the work to Aristotle 40 
labours under the absence of the lost works of Aristotle and many of 
his contemporaries. 

Our conclusion must be that Aristotle certainly supported a doc¬ 
trine of divine Providence, but one which was compatible with the 
dogma of God’s complete unchangeability. In Aristotle’s view, divine 
Providence was not an activity of planning and consultation, such as 
Plato had attributed to the Creator of the World. However, divine 
Providence could be said to exist inasmuch as all order in the cosmos 
is brought about in accordance with the eternal divine counsel. 41 F.P. 
Hager has convincingly shown that in this matter, too, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias was not an ‘orthodox’ pupil of Aristotle, but that, in 
discussion with the Stoics, he developed a new, modern doctrine of 
Providence. 42 


The heavenly element as soma of the human soul 

We must now turn our attention to reports which ascribe to Aristotle 
a theory in which there is a close relation between the soul and a 


39 Contra P. Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen vol. II (Berlin 1984) 5-82 
and H.B. Gottschalk, A.N.R.W. 36, 2 (Berlin 1987) 1132-1139, see A.P. Bos, 
‘Considerazioni sul «De mundo» e analisi critica delle tesi di Paul Moraux’, Riv. 
di filos. neo-scolastica 82 (1990) 587-606. 

40 Thus D.M. Schenkeveld, ‘Language and style of the Aristotelian De mundo in 
relation to the question of its inauthenticity’, Elenchos 12 (1991) 221-255. Schenke¬ 
veld proposes a date for the work between 350 and 200 BC. 

41 Cf. D. Sedley, “Is Aristotle’s teleology anthropocentric?”, Phronesis 36 (1991) 
179-196. Cf. Plot. Enn. Ill 2 [47] 1, 15-26, where Plotinus rejects rcpoopaon; and 
Xoyiapoq, but maintains that Providence stands for to Kata vouv eivai of the 
cosmos. 

42 F.P. Hager, ‘Proklos und Alexander von Aphrodisias uber ein Problem der 
Lehre von der Vorsehung’, J. Mansfeld; L.M. de Rijk (eds), Kephalaion. Studies ... 
offered to C.J. de Vogel (Assen 1975) 171-182. 
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particular elementary body. 43 The information which Cicero gives in 
his Tusculan Disputations are much like reports of someone who has 
heard something about it but has no real knowledge of the matter. 

Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes I 10, 22 
(= Aristotle, De philosophia fr. 27b Ross; 994 Gigon): 

Aristotle, who far exceeds all others - Plato I always except - in 
intellect and accuracy, takes account of the four well-known kinds of 
principles from which all things derive, but also believes that there is 
a certain fifth kind of thing (quintam quandam naturam) from which 
comes mind (Lat. mens). For thought, foresight, learning and teach¬ 
ing, discovery and remembering many things, love and hate, desire 
and fear, distress and joy, these and their like (he thinks) cannot be 
present in any of those four kinds. He therefore introduces a fifth 
kind, which lacks a name and so he calls the reasoning soul itself 
( animus) by a new name ‘endelecheia , as a sort of eternally continuous 
movement. 

Cicero has Aristotle say here that the mens consists ‘of a certain fifth 
kind of thing (natura) \ 44 The Latin word ‘ mens may translate the 
Greek word for ‘intellect’ (nous) but also that for ‘power of reason’ 
(dianoia ). But the examples given by Cicero clearly point not to the 
function of the purely theoretical intellect but to the rational 
functions: ‘thought, planning, desire and fear, distress and joy, etc. In 
his surviving work De anima Aristotle had listed some of these as not 
occurring ‘without body’ 45 and as clearly distinct from the intellect, 
which he presented as being unconnected with any form of material¬ 
ity. Further on Cicero himself makes it clear that he is talking about 
the rational human soul (Lat.: animus). None of the activities men¬ 
tioned can ‘be present in’ the ordinary four elements. 46 And so 
Aristotle added a ‘fifth kind’. 


43 For this problem, cf. in particular P. Moraux, ‘ Quinta essentia (1963); J. 
Pepin, Theologie cosmique (1964) 226ff. and C. Lefevre, “‘ Quinta natura et psycho¬ 
logic aristotelicienne’ (1971). 

44 Cf. Euseb. P.E. XV 6, 17:7tepi xti<; xo>v ocopdxcov 7teprcrr|<; ovcuok;, r\v eiatiyfioaxo 
’Apioxoxe^r|<;. Aug. C.D. XXII xi: Aristoteles quintum corpus earn dixit esse; Gen. ad 
litt. VTI 21; Trin. X vii, 9. 

45 Anim. I 1, 403a6-7: opyi^eoGai, Gappetv, 87iiG\)peiv, aiaGaveoGat, <pavxaa(a 
and 403al7: Gugoq, 7tpaoxr)<;, cpopoc;, etaoc;, Gapooq, x«pa, (piXeiv, pioeiv. 

46 Cic. Tusc. I 10, 22: ‘in horum quattuor generum inesse nullo putat’. So 
Cicero is not talking here about the ‘bodies of plants of animals equipped with 
organs’ but about elementary ‘natural bodies’. In the light of my analysis of Anim. 
II 1 in chap. 5 above it seems reasonable to assume that Cicero is pointing out here 
that the four sublunary elements or ‘natural bodies’ are not sufflciendy suitable as 
‘instrumental body’ for man’s soul. 
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Taken by itself the information given by Cicero here can be viewed 
as a form of hylozoism or materialism. 47 But there is no need to do 
so. The text can also be seen to reflect Aristotle’s way of indicating 
the difference between the perfectly transcendent, immaterial Nous 
and the rational celestial beings plus rational human souls. Cicero 
does not say anywhere that the transcendent Intellect consists of a 
fifth element. On the contrary, in the text from De natura deorum 
discussed above his Epicurean source was familiar with a view of the 
highest divine Intellect as incorporeal {sine corpore). But unlike the 
perfectly pure Intellect, the celestial beings and humans cannot be 
said to be pure intellects. They are ensouled creatures whose souls 
possess intellectual powers. 48 Conceivably, Aristotle explained the 
difference by saying that the rational souls of the celestial beings and 
of humans are parts of the transcendental Intellect which are 
‘clothed in’, ‘tied to’ a heavenly body, consisting of a fifth substance, 
i.e. ether. 49 

In particular we can assume that Aristotle regarded the celestial 
beings as distinct from the transcendent Intellect through the fact 
that they are ‘living creatures consisting of a soul principle and an 
ethereal body as instrumental soul-body’. We can take into account 
that Aristotle considered this highest soul-body to be characterized by 
its continual movement. But it may also be that he talked about the 
soul of the celestial beings as the entelechy of the natural (ethereal) 
body which is its instrument {organon) and which is characterized by 
its continual movement, 50 though its movement is itself ‘moved’, like 


47 Cf. P. Merlan, in A.H. Armstrong, CHLGEMPh (1967) 40-41 with n. 9 and 
chap. 1 above. 

48 Aristotle talks about xfiq vovq in Phys. IV 14, 223a26; Metaph. a 1, 

993bl0; Anirru III 4, 429a22; Mu. 1, 391all-12. Cf. also Eth. Nic. I 6, 1096b28; Rhet. 

Ill 10, 1411bl2-13. 

49 Entirely in line with this view would be the assumption that the souls of 
human beings differ from those of the celestial gods because they are still clothed 
in ‘other bodies’, such as Fire and air, and that they are consequendy the principle 
of locomotion and metabolism as well. J. Pepin (1964) 231 considers such an 
interpretation possible in Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-737al: ‘en fait, l’idee qui s’en 
degage n’est pas que l’element astral constitue la substance meme de Fame, mais 
simplement son substrat materiel le plus proche, son oxqgoc’. 

50 Gr. ev6eXexeia kivtjgk;. See the early article by R. Hirzel, ‘Uber Entelechie 
und Endelechie’, Rhein. Mus. 39 (1884) 169-208. In Epiphan. Haer. Ill 31 we also 
find the report: mi Tqv yux'nv evSeXexeiav acbjuaxoc; Xeyei (H. Diels, Doxographi 
Graeci 592). Likewise in Philo Somn. I 30, a text which is rather similar to the 
passage in Cicero. J. Mansfeld, A.N.R.W. II 36, 4 (1990) 3130 n. 344 thinks this 
passage is incorrect and was caused by a writing error in Cicero’s source, who read 
a standard term instead of the specifically Aristotelian evre^exeia. But ev8e^exeia 
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that of pneuma (on a lower level). We shall have to remember, too, 
that Aristotle in De generations et corruptions II 10, 336b31ff. calls the 
process of generation in the sublunary sphere ‘ endeleche , and that this 
is the case because the power of every soul ‘has something of the 
astral element, so that the continuity of the species is guaranteed. 51 

Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes I 17,40-41 

(= Aristotle, De philosophia fr. 27c Ross; 995 Gigon) 

As this is the case, it must be clear that, when the souls ( animos ) have 
left the body, whether they are breaths of life (animates), i.e. pneu¬ 
matic (spirabiles ), or fiery (ignei), they ascend. But if the soul is either 
a number - an assertion which is more subtle than clear -, or the fifth 
substance, which has no name but is at least comprehensible, these 
beings are much more perfect and pure, so that they move very far 
from the earth. 

In this text, too, Cicero focuses on the human soul, the animus. Again 
he refers to a view which closely connects the human soul with a fifth 
element. Moreover, he talks about a survival of the soul after death of 
the earthly individual, and of an ascent to higher spheres, as Aristotle 
had argued in the Eudemus. 

Inasmuch as perfection and purity seem correlated here with the 
distance from the earth, we might suppose that Aristotle placed all 
living creatures on a scale of quality of life in which the lower levels of 
life are presented as connected with a soul-body deriving from a 
lower, ‘more earthly’ element than those connected with a soul-body 
of higher quality, as he did in De generations animalium. 52 

Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes I 26, 65 - 27, 66 

(= Aristotle, De philosophia fr. 27d Ross; 996 Gigon) 

But if there is a fifth kind of substance ( natura ), which Aristotle 
introduced, this is the substance of which both the gods and (human) 
souls (animi) consist. We adopted this view in the Consolatio and 
formulated it there as follows: 

66. ‘The origin of (human reasoning) souls cannot be found on 
earth. For souls have nothing which is mixed or composite, nothing 


does occur in the tradition. Cf. Aetius, IV 2, 3; Tert. Anim. 5; Iambi, apud Stob. 
Anthol. I 49, 32. In Plu. Plat, quaest. 8, 1006D ‘ endelechem is a textual variant of 
‘entelecheia . For this problem, see J. Pepin (1964) 206-216. I do not agree with 
Pepin’s claim that this text is an argument for attributing to the early Aristotle a 
doctrine of the self-movement of the soul. 

51 Cf. Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29. 

52 Cf. Gener. anim. II 3, 736b31-33; III 1, 761 bl 6-23. 
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that seems to be born or fashioned of earth, or anything that is moist 
or airy or fiery. For in these substances there is nothing that has the 
power of memory, intellect, or thought, nothing that retains the past 
and foresees the future and grasps the present. These matters are 
exclusively divine, and there will never be any explanation how man 
can share in them except from God. Therefore the substance and the 
power {vis) of the (human) soul must be peculiar, clearly disjoined 
from these customary and well-known substances. Accordingly, what¬ 
ever it is that perceives, that possesses knowledge, that is alive and 
active, it is heavenly and divine and therefore it must be eternal. 

And God himself, whom we can comprehend with our intellect, 
can only be comprehended as an intellect {mens) which exists by itself 
and is free, separated from all mortal admixture, but perceiving and 
moving all, and self-endowed with eternal movement.’ 

Of this kind and of this same substance is also the human mind 
(mens humana ). 

This text, too, deals with the rational, human soul (Lat. animus ), as is 
shown by its listing of the functions of memory, imagination, 
thought, knowledge of the past, awareness of the present, and expec¬ 
tation of the future. And again it states that these psychic functions 
cannot be explained by the sublunary elementary (natural) bodies. 
The tenor of Cicero’s report comes close to what Aristotle said in De 
generations animalium II 3. 53 

However, the text goes on to state that God himself, too, should be 
seen as Intellect (Lat. mens) and as unconnected and free and separ¬ 
ate from any mortal coalescence, as an entity which perceives and 
moves all things, because it possesses eternal movement itself. Here it 
seems as if Cicero is unaware of the distinction which Aristotle makes 
between the celestial gods on the one hand, who are separate from 
all the difficulties attendant on a mortal life, 54 but are connected with 
an ethereal body, and the condition of the transcendent Intellect on 
the other hand, who is separate from all corporeality. And he also 
seems to attribute perception to the transcendent Intellect, though 
the author of De mundo says only that the Persian king (God) ‘hears 
and sees everything’ through mediation of his subjects. 55 Again we 
must suspect here that the information used by Cicero is defective, or 
conclude that he follows a line in which the distinction between the 


53 Cf. Cicero’s ‘singularis est igitur quadam natura atque vis animi seiuncta ab 
his usitatis notisque naturis’ with Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29: ndcrr|<; pev ovv 
Suvapu; etepov acopaxoq eouce K£Koivcovr|Kevai Kai GeioTepov xa>v Katayojievcov 
axoixeicov. 

54 Cf. Gael II 1, 284al4; I 2, 269bl5. 

55 Mu. 6, 398a23. Cf. Philos, fr. 24 Ross; 903 Gigon. 
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transcendent Intellect and the celestial ethereal body is bridged by 
the notion of the unity of the ‘composite substance’, by analogy with 
Aristotle’s talk about the unity of the incorporeal soul with its 
instrumental body as a ‘composite substance’. 

When we ask what distinction, according to Aristotle, follows from 
the connection of the cosmic gods with a body in relation to the 
perfect transcendent Intellect, we can conclude from the information 
in the Corpus that the visible celestial beings possess desire ( orexis ) 
and are engaged in praxis and are therefore not theoretically active in 
a perfect sense. 56 That is to say, they are subject to emotions ( pathe ), 
whereas the transcendent Intellect is completely impassive ( apathes ). 
Finally, I conclude that there is no sound reason for doubting the 
reliability of Cicero’s reports on the meaning of the astral substance 
in Aristotle’s psychology. 57 The same view, probably rightly as well, is 
attributed to his pupil and successor Theophrastus and to Critolaus. 58 


Does the celestial body of the soul finally dissolve into the celestial sphere? 

Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium I 20, 3-4; 6 

On almost every point he (sc. Aristotle) agrees with Plato, apart from 
his doctrine of soul. For Plato teaches that the soul is immortal, 
Aristotle that it continues to exist and that it later disappears by 
dissolving into the fifth element, which he assumes to exist besides 
the other four - Fire, Earth, Water, and Air -, but more subtle, like 
pneuma ... 

20. 6 (He teaches) that the soul of the cosmos as a whole is immor¬ 
tal and that the cosmos itself is eternal, but that the individual soul, as 
we said above, dissolves (into the fifth element). 59 


56 Cf. Metaph. A 7, 1072a24-bl3; Gael II 12, 292a20-b25. 

57 However, E. Berti, La filosofia del «primo» Aristotele (Milano 1997) 19 follows 
P. Moraux in his disqualification of Cicero’s information on this point. 

58 Cf. Iambi. Anim. apud Stob. I 49, 32 (Wachsmuth, p. 366, 25) = Theophr. fr. 
269 (ed. W.W. Fortenbaugh) and F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles, Heft X (Basel 
2 1969) fr. 17; 18. 


59 Hipp. Haer. I 20, 3: mi oxe8ov xa rcXeiaxa xcp nXaxcovi Gogcpcovot; ecmv rcXf|v 
xot> Tiepi vjn)xfi<; SoYpaxoq- 6 gev yap n^dxcov aGavaxov, 6 8e ’ApioxoxeXriq ejuSia- 
piveiv, mi pexa xaoxa mi xauxriv evacpavi^eoGai xcp Ttejurccp oobgaxi, o imoxiGexai 
eivai jiexa xcbv aAAcov xeooaptov ... A,£7tx6xepov, oiov rcveojia. 20. 6: xqv 8e \jn)xr|v gev 
oAxn) xot> kooiiou aOavaxov eivai xai auxov xov kocjxov a(5iov, xqv 5e xaO’ eicaaxov, 
ax; 7cpoe(7iopev, oupavi^eoGai (ed. M. Marcovich). Cf. Hermias, Irr. 3: oi 8e rcpoq 
oXiyov £7u5iap.evouoav (H. Diels, Doxogr. Graeci 651). D.L. VII 156 ascribes the same 
theory to the Stoic Zeno of Citium: (xf|v ij/uxiiv) eivai xo cropxpueq fjpiv rcveupa* 8io 
Kai acbfxa eivai xai pexa xov Gavaxov emjiiveiv- cpGapxqv 8’ UTtapxeiv,.... 
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This text has never been classified as a fragment from one of Aristo¬ 
tle’s lost works. 60 Indeed, in his new edition of the fragments of Aris¬ 
totle’s lost works O. Gigon has not included anything from Hippo- 
lytus. 61 Yet it does seem to agree with other facts regarding Aristotle’s 
psychology. And among early Christian authors Hippolytus offers by 
far the most information about Aristotle. 62 We should mention here 
that Hippolytus seems to have been familiar, directly or indirectly, 
with Aristotle’s De anima. In the seventh book of his Refutation he 
wants to show that the Gnostic Basilides and his son Isidorus mixed 
Christian doctrine with Aristotelian tenets. He also talks about De ani¬ 
ma here. It is a muddled work, he says. ‘For what he thinks about the 
soul in three complete discussions cannot be set out clearly. Though 
it is easy to reproduce his definition of the soul, what he means by it 
is difficult to discover. For he says that the soul is the “entelecheia of a 
natural body which is organikon”.' 63 This passage and Hippolytus’ 
further treatment of Basilides’ doctrine suggest that the explanation 
of Aristotle’s definition as given later by Alexander of Aphrodisias was 
not familiar to Hippolytus. Hippolytus could have been expected to 
remark on the discrepancy between his report and what Aristotle 
meant by his well-known definition if he had heard anything about 
the explanation proposed by Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

We should undoubtedly assume that Hippolytus in the above pas¬ 
sage is talking about man’s soul as interpreted by Aristotle. His text 
seems to suggest that man’s soul, when it no longer vitalizes the 
visible body, remains closely connected with the ‘natural body’ which 
ether is. Hippolytus’ text probably indicates that pneuma is the mani¬ 
festation of this astral body in the earthly situation. But when the 
soul, on its journey home, passes through the celestial sphere, ‘the 


60 This is understandable, given the overall view that is generally taken of 
Hippolytus’ work. See e.g. J. Mansfeld, Heresiography in context. Hippolytus' Elenchos 
as a source for Greek philosophy (Leiden 1992) 1: ‘Hippolytus manipulated his sources 
whenever this suited his convenience’, and I. Mueller, ‘Hippolytus, Aristotle, 
Basilides’, L.P. Schrenk (ed.) Aristotle in late antiquity (Washington D.C. 1994) 143- 
157, p. 157. 

61 Cf. J. Mansfeld, Heresiography 57 with n. 1. C. Osborne, Rethinking early Greek 
philosophy, Hippolytus of Rome and the Presocratics (Ithaca 1989) can understand 
Gigon’s procedure: ‘Few of Hippolytus words can be identified as “fragments” of 
Aristotle’ (20; cf. 33-67). 

62 Cf. A.J. Festugiere, ‘Aristote dans la litterature grecque chretienne’, in id. 
Videal religieux 232-234. 

63 Hipp. Haer. VII 18, 5-6; see also VII 24, 1-2. Cf. A.P. Bos, ‘Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the instrumental body of the soul’, Philos. Reform. 64 (1999) 37-51 and ‘Basilides 
as an Aristotelianizing Gnostic’, Vigil. Christ. 54 (2000) 20-31. 
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self of the individual person casts off this astral body too (which dis¬ 
solves into the ethereal sphere whence it came). Then the pure intel¬ 
lect can delight in eternal contemplation of the Truth and the 
Origin. 64 


Why Orpheus had to leave behind his beloved Eurydice 

This separation of the nous , as guide of the soul, from its soul-vehicle, 
may have been represented by the moving story about the journey of 
Orpheus, together with his wife Eurydice, from the underworld, 
which ends in separation when Eurydice must stay behind and can¬ 
not accompany Orpheus in his ascent to perfect light and perfect 
happiness. 65 

The moments when man succeeds in attaining to true intellec¬ 
tuality during his earthly life were therefore seen by Aristotle as an 
anticipation of ultimate release. For in the activity of pure intellec¬ 
tuality the human nous is independent of any form of corporeality 
and purely directed to immaterial reality and is identical with this 
intellected reality. 


64 There is clearly a parallel between Hippolytus’ information about Aristotle’s 
psychology and his description of Basilides’ doctrine of the ‘second Sonship’, who 
by means of the ‘holy pneuma' as a kind of wing ascends to the outer limit of the 
cosmos, where the ‘Sonship’ must leave the pneuma behind because the pneuma is 
not of the same essence as the transcendent God - Haer. VII 22, 12-13 (ed. M. 
Marcovich). 

6d The relationship between Orpheus and Eurydice may have been used to illu¬ 
strate the relation of the soul proper (the Intellect) and the eidolon of the soul, 
which remains tied to cosmic reality. In the most famous version of the story 
Orpheus, by looking back, is responsible for the loss of Eurydice. For the various 
versions of the story about the descent of Orpheus, see C.M. Bowra, ‘Orpheus and 
Eurydice’, Class. Quart. 2 (1952) 113-126. Bowra suggests that there may have been 
an account of the story in which Orpheus was successful, but only for a short while, 
after which he had to give up his companion to Hermes, the escort of souls (120- 
121). But we could consider that this was presented in the philosophical myth as a 
consequence of the fact that Orpheus no longer remembered the instruction given by 
Hades. This motif, Orpheus’ lack of memory, also plays a role in Plu. De sera numi- 
nis vindicta 28, 566B. It is the soul which, according to Arist. Parva naturalia , is the 
seat of perception and memory. Plu. Fade 945A-B also holds that the separation of 
intellect and soul takes place easily when the soul is less ‘attached’ to earthly reality. 
I believe it is this theme which Figures in the background in Arist. Anim. Ill 4, 
430a22: xcopio0ei<; 8’eoxi povov xou0’ orcep eoxi, mi xouxo povov a0dvaxov mi ai8iov 
(o\> pvrjpoveuopev 8e, oxi xouxo pev arca0e<;, 6 8e 7icx0t|xik6<; vouq cp0apx6<;). Cf. I 4, 
408b27-29: 8io mi xouxov (p0eipopevo\) (i.e. the fine-material vehicle of the soul) 
ouxe pvtipoveuei ouxe (pi^ei- o\) yap ekeivou qv, dXXd xou koivou, b dai6A.(oXev • 6 8e 
vouq iocoq 0eioxepov xi mi bt7ta0e<; ecxiv. 
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It seems certain that the conception which we believe must be attri¬ 
buted to Aristotle on the basis of Hippolytus’ text played a serious 
role in philosophy. But it has not been sufficiently recognized that it 
followed from the starting-points of ‘Aristotelian dualism’: (a) the 
intellect-in-act is wholly transcendent and (b) the soul is ‘not without 
soma . 

The Hermetic Corpus clearly followed this Aristotelian dualistic 
anthropology. Treatise I, the ‘Poimandres’, first sets out how the 
descent of the ‘Son of God’, or the Anthropos , affects the celestial 
spheres in that the Anthropos is clothed in their ‘gifts’, and he finally 
brings about the ‘anthropogony’ in the sublunary spheres. But chap¬ 
ters 21 and following in the treatise also describe the opposite move¬ 
ment, the ascent of the soul after the death of the earthly individual. 
On its journey through the heavenly spheres the soul casts off all 
‘psychic’ energeiai , and finally arrives ‘unclothed’ in the nature of the 
Ogdoad. This is the ultimate deification for the ‘I’. 66 The same 
Aristotelian dualism is found broadly elaborated in Hermetic Corpus 
X, which will be discussed in chapter 16 below. 

In the great myth at the end of Plutarch’s De facie in orbe lunae , we 
also find emphasized that ‘purification’ for man is not just a matter of 
his soul, but that ultimately the intellect, too, must be ‘purified’ of 
typical ‘psychic’ functions. 67 

A comparable anthropology (but one in which, under the influ¬ 
ence of Philo of Alexandria, pneuma is no longer just the soul’s 
vehicle but, owing to a philosophical exegesis of Genesis 2:7, the 
highest and divine principle in man) also plays a role in Valentinian 
Gnosticism. Irenaeus tells us that the Valentinians regarded the soul 
as the ‘covering of the pneuma! , and that man must cast off his soul to 
become purely intelligent pneumata. 68 


The description of Aristotle’s doctrine of soul given by Hippolytus in 
book I 20, 4 and 6 is strongly supported by Philoponus in his 


66 


C.H. I 26: yup-vcoGeu; ano tow dpgov{a<; evepyngcxxoov yivexai eni xr^v 6y8oaxiicnv 


(pvoiv. 

67 On Plu. Facie , see the next section. 

68 Iren. Haer. I 7, 1: xo\)<; 5e rcvevjj.axiKO'ix; dTtoSvoapevo'uc; xoa; \|/a)xd<; xai 
Ttvevjxaxa voepa yevopevoix; .... Cf. A.J. Festugiere (1932) 205. When Irenaeus, Haer. 
I 6, 1 reports that the Saviour ‘receives as covering from the Demiurge the psychic 
Christ, and as covering from the oikonomia a body that possesses psychic substance 
and is aimed at becoming visible and tangible and changeable through an ineffable 
skill’, we have reason to suspect that the Aristotelian notion of the soul’s ‘instru¬ 
mental body’ hovers in the background. 
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commentary on De anima. Aristotle held the rational soul to be en¬ 
tirely free of corporeality, in contrast to the irrational soul. Though 
the latter is free from the visible body, it is indissolubly linked to the 
‘pneumatic body’. 69 He says of this ‘pneumatic body’ that ‘during a 
certain period it continues to exist after the departure (of the soul) 
from this body here’. 70 In chapter 7 we pointed to a number of texts 
in the Aristotelian Corpus which suggest, on a first reading, that 
Aristotle presented the death of an individual living creature as the 
consequence of the soul’s departure. 71 

Was this view meant by Boethus, who is criticized by Simplicius/ 
Priscianus Lydus in his commentary on Aristotle’s De anima ? 
Simplicius says there that Boethus held: 

that the soul ... is immortal in the sense that it does not undergo 
death when it approaches, but that, when it [sc. death] approaches 
the living creature, it departs and then perishes. 72 

There is no need to assume that the Boethus mentioned here is a 
Stoic of the same name, as P. Moraux does. In that case it would have 
been natural for Simplicius to indicate that he was reproducing a 
comment on Aristotle’s De anima by someone outside of the Peripa¬ 
tetic or Platonistic tradition. Moraux’s view depends simply on the 
assumption which he formulates: ‘Im Rahmen der aristotelischen 
Entelechie-Lehre und ihrer spateren Abarten, ... konnte man zweifel- 
los weder von einer Trennung von Seele und Leib noch von einem 
Austritt (e^ioxapevriv!) der Seele aus dem Leibe sprechen’. 73 

We can add that Atticus in his virulent attack on Aristotle blames 
him for denying that ‘demons or heroes or indeed souls live on’. 74 


69 Philop. In Dean. 10, 4-8 (ed. M. Hayduck). 

70 Philop. In De an. 12, 20: mi oxi £7u8iapevei gExa xr^v £^o8ov xr\v ek xodxoo xob 
ocbfiaxoq mi xiva xpovov. 

71 Anim. I 4, 408a28; 5, 411 b8; 4, 409a29; Part. anim. I 1, 641al9; Resp. 17, 
479a22. 

72 Simpl. In De an. 247, 23-26: iva fxi] <b<; 6 Bor|0o<; oir|0co|i.£v xf|v \|A)xtiv oxntEp xr^v 
£p\|/\)%iav aOavaxov jiev Eivai ax; oruxtiv pf| \)7co|X£vo\)aav xov 0avaxov etuovxcx, 
£^iaxap£vr|v 8e £7u6vxo<; ekeivov xcp ^covxi anoXXvodai . Cf. P. Moraux, Der 
Aristotelismus bei den Griechen Bd I (Berlin 1973) 173-176. J. Glucker’s representation 
of Boethus’ position in Phronesis 44 (1999) 31, ‘that when the soul leaves the body 
at death, it is itself destroyed’, makes little sense. 

73 P. Moraux (1973) 174. Moraux is supported by F. Alesse, ‘Lo Stoico Boeto di 
Sidone’, Elenchos 18 (1997) 359-383. 

74 Atticus, fr. 3 = Eus. P.E. XV 5, 10: rcpovoiav yap £rjxo\)|i£v f|jxiv SioupEpooaav, 
r|<; on pexEoxi xcp pf|X£ 5a{pova<; jxfjxE iipcoa<; pf|X£ otaoc; £7u8iap£V£iv 8nvao0ai xa<; 
\|/oxd<; anyKexcopriKoxi. It seems a curious misunderstanding that these lines were 
attributed by H. Usener (1887) as a fragment to Epicurus (fr. 393) with reference 
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We would therefore do well to recognize Hippolytus’ report as an 
important and reliable testimony. It establishes a powerful link be¬ 
tween the information from Aristotle’s surviving work and that from 
his lost writings, in that it shows that Aristotle always attributed 
immortality to the intellect in a structural sense, but not to the soul. 
For the Eudemus, too, we saw that on the one hand there are reports 
about the soul’s return home, but on the other reports that the 
arguments for the soul’s immortality amounted to arguments for the 
intellect’s immortality. 

The Stoic view on the prolonged but not eternal survival of human 
souls after death links up perfectly with this. 75 

Note also that the doxographical report Ps.-Plutarch, Placita attri¬ 
butes to Aristotle the view that death is a matter of the body, not of 
the soul. 76 


The theme of the first ’ and the ‘second death ’ 

The implication of Hippolytus’ text is that the death of the human 
individual involves the dissolution of the visible body, but the survival 
of the soul-principle with its soul-body. And that later a second 
‘death’ or separation occurs, when man’s soul-principle casts off and 
leaves behind its pneumatic soul-body. 77 In chapter 13 we observed 
that the dialogue Eudemus probably talked about the soul’s return to 
its heavenly fatherland, but in a context in which immortality in the 
proper sense was attributed to the intellect. 

The motif of the ‘first’ and the ‘second death’ is found, without 
mention of any source, in Plutarch’s work On the face in the surface of 


to Ps. Plu. Plac. I 8, 882B: flepi Saipovcov mi ripcocov- ’ETtimupoc; 8’ on8ev xodxcov 
eyxpivei. In the collection of Isnardi Parente (1974) this passage has rightly been 
omitted. 

75 Cf. D.L.VII 156 = SV7TI 774 and Cic. Tusc. I 31, 77 = SVFll 822 and R. Hoven, 
Stoicisme et stoiciens face au probleme de Vau-dela (Paris 1971) 44-65. 

76 Ps.-Plu. Plac. V 25, 909F: Gavaxov 8’ eivai povon xon acopaxo*; on xjtdxtk* xanxr|<; 
yap onx i>rcapx ei 0avaxo<;. 

77 Cf. also Anim. II 2, 413b24-27: rcepi 8e xon von mi xf|<; 0ecopr|xiicTi<; 8ovapeco<; 
od8ev n(d 9 avepov, aXk' eouce \|/oxil<; yevoq exepov eivai, mi xonxo povov evSexexai 
[varia lectio: ev8exeo0ai] xopi£ea0ai, m0a7tep xo ai8iov xon (p0apxon. Another 
interesting text in this connection is Anim. I 3, 407b2-5: eninovov 8e mi xo pepix0ai 
xcp acopaxi pr^ Snvapevov d7toX,n0iivai, mi rcpoaexi (penxxov, einep pe^xiov xcp va> pri 
pexa acbpaxoq eivai, m0aKep eico0e xe Aiyea0ai mi rcoAAoic; anvSoKei. Aj-istotle 
adduces this against Plato’s doctrine of the World Soul, which certainly possesses 
intellectuality (407a3-5). 
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the moon , 78 where it follows from the basic proposition that the intel¬ 
lect is so much more excellent and divine than the soul as the soul is 
in relation to the body, 79 and where supreme bliss is considered to be 
connected with the situation in which the intellect is separated from 
the soul. 80 The same motif is used by Justin Martyr in a context where 
he sinks Plato’s doctrine of the soul’s immortality with arguments 
strongly suggesting derivation from Aristotle. 81 


Philo, Quis rerum divinarum heres 283 

But these are the material components (of the individual human 
being). However, the intelligent and celestial substance of the soul 
will arrive at the ether, the purest of substances, as at its Father. For 
according to the doctrine of the ancients there must be a fifth sub¬ 
stance, moving in a circle, differing from the (four) elements by its 
superior quality. Out of this they held that the stars and the whole of 
heaven sprang. Accordingly, we should also view man’s soul as a 
fragment thereof. 82 

In 1948 P. Moraux advised the inclusion of this text in a new edition 
of fragments of Aristotle’s lost works. Of these, Moraux believes, 
Philo was in any case well-acquainted with De philosophia. m 


78 Plu. De facie in orbe lunae 942F and following. R.M. Jones, The Platonism of 
Plutarch (Menasha, Wi. 1916) 51 observed that ‘the passage of Plutarch ... is note¬ 
worthy because it is the first preserved to us in which this idea occurs distinctly’. 

79 Plu. Facie 943A: voxk; yap v|A)xti<; oacp xj/oxtl ocopaxo^ apeivov eon mi 0eioxepov. 
This proposition in Plutarch could well be regarded as Aristotle’s fundamental 
proposition. 

80 Plu. Facie 944E. A variant on this theme is found in Porph. Sent. 9 (E. 
Lamberz 1975) 4, 3-6: 6 0avaxo<; dinXoxx;, 6 pev oov ouveyvcoopevo^ Aoopevoo xou 
acbpaxoq cxtco xfj<^ v|ruxTi<;, 6 8e xcov (pi^oaocpcov A\)opevr|<; xr\q \|A)xti<; goto xou ocbpaxoc;* 
mi on mvxco<; 6 exepoq xcp exepco ercexai. 

81 Just. Dial. 6, 1-2. But Justin, probably influenced by Philo of Alexandria, 
declares that the soul ceases to exist when God takes back the life-giving pneuma 
from it. Tatian, who says in his Oratio 25 (= Arist. fr. 967 Gigon): 6 8e ’ApioxoxeA,r|c; 
xf|<; \|A)xtk SiapdAAei xf|v d0avaoiav, is probably also referring to the fact that Aris¬ 
totle attributed immortality to the intellect alone. Orig. Cels. II 12: xov ’ApioxoxeAr| 
mxriyopriKevai xfjq \}A)xfj<; Adyou, is unlikely to mean that, according to Aristode, the 
soul ceases to exist simultaneously with the death of the visible body. 

82 Philo, Heres 283: Td psv ocopaxim xauxa, xo 5 e voepov mi onpaviov xri<; 
yevo<; rcpoc; ai0epa xov m0apcoxaxov (bq rcaxepa dupi^exai. neprcxri yap, <b<; 6 xtbv 
apxaicov A,oyo<;, eaxco xk; ouoia K\)KAocpoprixiKTi, xa>v xexxapcov mxa xo xpeixxov 
5ia(pepooaa, f\<; oi xe aaxepeq mi 6 oiffina; o\)pavo<; e5o^e yeyevfjo0ai, f\q mx’ 
cxk6Xo\)0ov 0exeov mi xr^v dv0pco7uvr|v vp'ux'hv d7coo7taapa. The word arcoamapa 
here may involve a reminiscence of the ‘tearing apart’ of Dionysus’ body by the 
Titans. The term seems to have a Pythagorean origin in D.L. VIII 28. 

83 P. Moraux, ‘Une nouvelle trace de l’Aristote perdu’, Etudes class. 16 (1948) 
89-91; L. Alfonsi, ‘Un nuovo frammento del Flepi OiAoaocpiaq Aristotelico’, Hermes 
81 (1953) 45-49. However, Gigon has not included the text as a testimony to 
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A text like this can easily give rise to an interpretation of Aristotle’s 
psychology as part of a purely cosmic theology. 84 But it is more 
natural to assume that the text is no more than a reminiscence of 
Aristotle’s theory. Aristotle in fact identified the heavenly element as 
the origin of the instrumental body of man’s soul, but this doctrine of 
soul always had an annex in the doctrine of the wholly incorporeal 
intellect, which Aristotle declared to be of non-cosmic origin. 

In this connection we can also point out that Philo, in a passage 
probably going back to Aristotle, quotes a fragment from the tragic 
poet Euripides, which Aristotle may have thought a good formulation 
of his own view on the soul-body: 

Things born from earth return to earth, but what is born of ethereal 
seed returns to the pole of heaven again; nothing that is born per¬ 
ishes, but is dissolved in one direction or in another and then shows 
its own form. 85 


The doctrine of the soul’s pneumatic vehicle 

Proclus, In Timaeumlll 238, 19 (ed. E. Diehl) 

The younger gods produce before this (visible) body the irrational 
soul and another, pneumatic vehicle (ochema), as Aristotle also 
assumed, which enters and departs together with our immortal part, 
but is nevertheless mortal, ... 86 

Here we are dealing with the theme of the fine-material soul-vehicle, 
which for Proclus is a central part of his cosmology and anthro¬ 
pology. 87 In 1922 R.C. Kissling said about this: ‘the theory of the 


Aristotle’s lost works. Cf. J. Pepin, Theologie cosmique 238-239. 

84 Cf.J. Pepin, Theologie cosmique 221-226; 473-488. 

85 Eur. fr. 839 ed. Nauck. Cf. Philo Aet. 30 = Arist. Philos, fr. 19b Ross; 916 
Gigon; Philo Aet. 5; 144 and Leg. I 7. 

86 Prod. In Tim. Ill 238, 19 (ed. E. Diehl): oi veoi 0eoi mpdyo'oai repo xouSe ton 
acopaToq xfjv akoqov [sc. \|n)xqv] mi oxrnua aAAo Ttveupaxucov, oiov mi ’Apiaxox£^r|<; 
\)7ceX,aPe, ovve^iov xcp dOavaxcp xcp ev tijiiv mi anveiaiov, 0vr|x6v 8e opco<; ov ... Cf. 
Proclus, Commentaire sur le Timee, traduction et notes par A.J. Festugiere, vol. V (Paris 
1968) 104: ‘les dieux recents produisent avant ce corps visible, la vie irrationnelle et 
un autre vehicule pneumatique, telle qu’Aristote aussi l’a con^u, un vehicule qui, 
entrant et sortant en meme temps que la partie immortelle qui est en nous, n’en 
est pas moins mortel,... .’ Cf. also H.J. Blumenthal, Aristotle and Neoplatonism 112. 

87 Cf. his In Tim. I 5, 11 and A.J. Festugiere in his commentary on Herm. Corp. 
X 13. 
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o%r|jLia-7ive\)|xa as met with in the Neo-Platonic writers represents the 
reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle on a subject which the former 
never taught and the latter was incapable of defining intelligibly’. 88 
He believes that the theory in question is a result of the melting pot 
of the Neoplatonists, who then projected their theory back onto texts 
of Plato and Aristotle. Plato’s text did not offer a sound basis for this. 
But ‘according to Aristotle, too, the soul is wholly immaterial and he 
certainly did not assume a mystic sojourn of the soul on the stars’. 89 

As to when this theory arose, Kissling says: after Plotinus. 90 The 
theory is present in Porphyry, Iamblichus, Syrianus, Hierocles, and 
Proclus. Proclus also develops a doctrine of a second ‘vehicle’ of the 
soul, which is considered to be connected with the irrational soul in 
particular. 91 

However, in the work of Galen of Pergamum from the second 
century AD we also find a report along the same lines. In his De 
placitis Hippocratis et Platonis he talks about the theory of perception 
in book VII. He compares that of the Stoics with that of other 
schools. He by far prefers Aristotle, with his doctrine of a ‘luciform 
pneuma as the principle of perception. Galen then continues as 
follows: 

And if we must speak of the substance of the soul, we must say one of 
two things: we must say either that it is this, as it were, luciform and 
ethereal body, a view to which the Stoics and Aristotle are carried in 
spite of themselves, as the logical consequence (of their teachings), 
or that it is (itself) an incorporeal substance and this body is its first 
vehicle, by means of which it establishes partnership with other 
bodies. 92 

Galen himself here seems to prefer identification of the soul with the 
luciform, fine-material soma which plays a role in Aristotle’s theory of 
perception, and he holds that Aristotle was effectively forced to go in 


88 R.C. Kissling, ‘The oxTUia-TTVEopa of the Neo-platonists and the De insomniisoi 
Synesius of Cyrene’, Am. J. ofPhilol. 43 (1922) 318-330, p. 318. 

89 R.C. Kissling (1922) 318-320. 

90 R.C. Kissling (1922) 322. 

91 R.C. Kissling (1922) 322-324. 

92 Galen, P.H.P. VII 7, 25-26: ei 5e mi rcepi ovciou; d7to(pf|vaa0ai xpff 

6\)oiv Oaxepov avaymiov euteiv* r\ toot’ eivai to oiov ai>yoei8eq xe mi ai0ep6)8e^ 
a6)|xa X-£KX£ov a\)xf|v, £i<; o mv jrn fknAcbvxai mx’ otKotan)0(av aqnKvoovxai Itcoikoi 
t£ mi ’ApioxoTE^Tiq, r\ a\)TT}v g£v aacbpaxov ompxeiv ooaiav, oxripa 8 e to rcpakov 
a\)Tii<; £ivai xooxi to oa>pa 5i’ ou peaoo xf|v rcpo<; T&M,a ocbgaxa Koivamav Xap|3dv£i. 
Greek text and translation in Galen, On the doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, edition, 
transl. and comm by P. de Lacy, III vols (Berlin 1978-1984) vol. II, 474-475. The 
author dates this part of the great work between AD 169 and 176 (vol. I 46). 
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this direction. But evidently Galen realizes that there is a fundamen¬ 
tal difference between Stoics and Aristotle in their theories of soul. 
The passage therefore does imply that Galen attributes to Aristotle a 
doctrine of the soul as incorporeal entelechy of a fine-material, 
luciform soma which serves the soul as a ‘vehicle’ and ‘instrument’, 
inasmuch as it mediates between the incorporeal soul and the visible 
body. Galen knows that the principle of all the human vital functions 
was located by Aristotle in the heart. 93 

In an Appendix to his edition with commentary of Proclus’ Ele- 
menta theologicae , E.R. Dodds also discussed the historical background 
to the Neoplatonistic theory of the ‘astral body or vehicle’, 94 i.e. the 
doctrine of a kind of soul-covering which is less material than the 
fleshly body and also survives the dissolution of this body, but is not 
purely incorporeal. Against the fashion of his time, which guesses its 
origin in Oriental cultures, Dodds argues that the theory was 
developed in circles of Greek speculation. He believes the theory of 
the ‘astral body’ is intended to bridge the gap between soul and 
body. The Neoplatonists have no trouble finding the theory in Plato 
himself, but Dodds thinks this is wrong. He continues: ‘With some¬ 
what more justice Proclus claims the authority of Aristotle’. 95 

Though for Dodds Aristotle’s theory of pneuma is far removed 
from the Neoplatonistic theory of ochema , he does believe that ‘cer¬ 
tain features of the later o%ri|ia-7Cvet)|Lia are clearly derived from this 
source: its function as ‘carrier’ of the irrational soul, its special con¬ 
nection with tpavTaaia, its quasi-immateriality, and its “innate” 
character’. On Iamblichus’ authority Dodds identifies ‘the school of 
Eratosthenes and Ptolemy the Platonist and others’ as those who 
shaped the later theory. Eratosthenes lived from 275 to 194 BC and 
was famous as the librarian of Alexandria. If he is the author of the 
theory, this means a rather early date. Dodds harbours reservations 


93 Cf. P. de Lacy, vol. I 64-65; 80-81; 90-91ff. Galen also attributed to Plato the 
doctrine of an incorporeal soul and a luciform vehicle, witness frs 9 and 13 of his 
commentary on the Timaeus. Cf. C.J. Larrain, Galens Kommentar zu Platons Timaios 
(Stuttgart 1992) 86-88. 

94 Proclus, The Elements of Theology. A revised text with translation, introd. and 
comm, by E.R. Dodds (Oxford 1933; 2 1963; repr. 1971) 313-321, in connection with 
Procl. Inst, theol. 209. 

95 E.R. Dodds (1933) 315. H. Cherniss, Aristotle's criticism of Plato and the Academy 
(1944; repr. New York 1962) 602 freely talked, in connection with Gener. anim. II 3, 
736b29-737al2, about ‘the complex consisting of the soul and its “vehicle”’. Cf. J. 
Pepin, Theologie cosmique 230-231. 
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on this point. 96 But clearly a dating of this doctrine after Plotinus, as 
R.C. Kissling assumed, is nonsense, given the fact that Plotinus him¬ 
self refers to it in his writings. 97 

Note, however, that Dodds is willing to ascribe to a librarian or his 
pupils a theory which played a clear role in the history of philosophy 
and which evidently sets out to resolve a philosophical problem. The 
case is comparable with the concept of the ‘quinta essentia which we 
find in Cicero but which was never snapped up in the philosophical 
market because nobody believed the concept could be properly attri¬ 
buted to Aristotle. In such situations, however, we should always start 
from the assumption that philosophical conceptions arise only in a 
clear philosophical problem situation and as an answer to such a 
situation. Now the doctrine of the ‘pneumatic vehicle’ is always a 


96 E.R. Dodds (1933) 317-318; 347-348. Cf. also G. Verbeke, L’evolution de la 
doctrine du Pneuma 359-385; J. Pepin, ‘St. Augustin et le symbolisme neoplatonicien 
de la veture’, Augustinus Magister vol. I (Paris 1954) 293-306; J. Trouillard, 
‘Reflexions sur l’OXHMA dans les “Elements de Theologie” de Proclus’, R.E.G. 70 
(1957) 102-107; H. Dorrie, Porphyrios’ “Symmikta Zetemata" (Miinchen 1959) 167- 
168; J.J. Poortman, Ochema. Geschiedenis en zin van het hylisch pluralisms (Assen 1967) 
dl. VI A, 39-50; id. Vehicles of consciousness. The concept of hylic pluralism 4 vols (Utrecht 
1978); A. Smith, Porphyry's place in the neoplatonic tradition. A study in post-plotinian 
neoplatonism (The Hague 1974); A. Henrichs-L. Koenen, ‘Der Kolner Mani-Kodex’, 
Z.f.P.E. 19 (1975) 17 and 72-74; H. Crouzel, ‘Le theme platonicien du “vehicule de 
Fame” chez Origene’, Didaskalia 7 (1977) 225-238; Porphyre, De VAbstinence , Livre I, 
texte etabli et traduit par J. Bouffartigue (Paris 1977) 37-41; A. Kehl, ‘Gewand (der 
Seele)’, R.A.C. 10 (1978) 945-1025, esp. 955-962; S.P. Brock, ‘Clothing metaphors 
as a means of theological expression in Syriac tradition’ (1982; repr. in id. Studies in 
Syriac Christianity (Aldershot 1992) ch. XI; I.P. Culianu, Psychanodial (Leiden 1983) 
11-12; 50; J.F. Finamore, Iamblichus and the theory of the vehicle of the soul (Chico Ca. 
1985); M. Baltes, ‘Platonisches Gedankengut im Brief des Evodius an Augustinus 
(Ep. 158)’, Vigil. Christ. 40 (1986) 251-260; H.J. Blumenthal, ‘Soul-vehicles in Sim¬ 
plicius’, S. Gersh; C. Kannengiesser (eds), Platonism in late antiquity (Notre Dame 
1992) 173-188; L.R. Hennessey, ‘A philosophical issue in Origen’s eschatology: the 
three senses of incorporeality’, R.J. Daly (ed.), Origeniana quinta (Louvain 1992) 
373-380; H.S. Schibli, ‘Origen, Didymus, and the vehicle of the soul’, R.J. Daly 
(ed.), Origeniana quinta (Louvain 1992) 381-391; id. ‘Hierocles of Alexandria and 
the vehicle of the soul’, Hermes 121 (1993) 109-117; J. Pepin, ‘Pourquoi lame 
automotrice aurait-elle besoin d’un vehicule? (Nouveaux schemes porphyriens 
chez St. Augustin, II)’, J.J. Cleary (ed.), Traditions of platonism. Essays in honour off. 
Dillon (Aldershot 1999) 293-305. For a popular treatment of this subject, see H. van 
Dongen; J.L.F. Gerding, Het voertuig van de ziel. Het fijn-stoffelijk lichaam: beleving, 
geschiedenis , onderzoek (Deventer 1993) 68-84. 

97 Cf. Plot. Enn. I 6 [1] 8, 23-24 and 7, 5: drcoSvoiievon; a Kaxapaivovxec; 
qiJxpieopeGa ... yngvoiq avievai. Ill 6 [26] 5, 25-29 (with comm, by B. Fleet, Oxford 
1995, 144); II 2 [14] 2, 21-22; IV 3, [27] 15, 1-4; IV 3 [27] 9, 5; 17, 1. See also Orig. 
Resurr. Ill 17 ed. N. Bonwetsch, G.C.S. 413, 17. Cf. Photius, Biblioth. codex 234, 
300B ed. R. Henry, vol. V, p. 105: to xfj<; xj/vxxjq aga tx \ dmAAocyf] oxx|ga, opoeiSeq ov 
T(p rcaxel ml xco yriivcp acojxaxi. 
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doctrine in which the vehicle is the vehicle of something else, namely an 
incorporeal soul-principle. And its functions always is to mediate 
between the incorporeal soul-principle and the visible body. The 
philosopher who first demonstrated the need for such a mediation in 
his criticism of Plato’s theory of soul was Aristotle. 98 

It makes sense in this connection to mention a criticism which Alex¬ 
ander of Aphrodisias urged against the notion of an ochema of the 
soul. This criticism is found in Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics. In book VI Aristotle makes a fundamental objection to the 
Atomists that movement / change can only belong to something 
which possesses parts. 99 An ‘atomori, i.e. a body which is indivisible, 
therefore cannot possess movement. In his commentary on this pas¬ 
sage Simplicius notes that Alexander of Aphrodisias used these lines 
for his own very specific view of the soul, namely that the soul cannot 
be separate from the body. 100 For Alexander established that the soul 
is an entity without parts. Such an entity cannot move and so cannot 
separate from the body. 

Interestingly, Alexander also said according to Simplicius: ‘To 
avoid this difficulty some have enclosed it [the soul] in a kind of body 
as ochema. They did not realize that in this way they either assert that a 
body can be present through another body, ... or they allow the soul 
to separate from this body too and move independently, when it 
enters bodies.’ 101 

This is a remarkable statement by Simplicius because Alexander of 
Aphrodisias is called here as witness to the information that the doc¬ 
trine of the soul’s ochema was motivated by the observation of ‘some’ 
that the soul cannot move by itself and requires a soma for its move¬ 
ment. It was in fact Aristotle who had argued that the soul cannot 
possess movement by itself. 102 And it was Aristotle who had declared 


98 Cf. G. Movia, Anima e intelletto. Richerche sulla psicologia peripatetica da Teofrasto 
a Cratippo (Padova 1968) 160. 

99 Arist. Phys. VI 4, 234M0-20. 

100 Simpl. In Phys. (ed. H. Diels) 964, 14: ev 5e xooxoic; 6 ’AA,e^av5po<; eiq xrw 
oiicelav Tcepi \|n>xfte xm60eaiv mvxa eA.Kcov xf|v Xeyovaav axcbpiaxov eivai xoI> 
acbpaxoq xf|v \|ruxf|v. 

101 Simpl. In Phys. 964, 19: xooxo 5e, cpr|aiv, xo axonov (peoyovxeq xivec, oxtipa avxfi 
acopa xi 7cepia7cxo\)oi, Kai A,av0avo\)oi eaoxoix; 8ia xodxoo r\ aa>pa 5ia acbpaxoq 
Xcopeiv Xeyovxeq (ei ye rj xpxJX'h ek eiaicpivexai xo oopa, oooa pexa acbpaxoq), f\ Kai 
xooxov xcopi£ovxe<; aox^v Kai Kivovvxeq Ka0’ aoxt^v ev xf\ eiq xa ocbpaxa eioKpiaei. 

102 Arist. Anim. I 3, 406a2. 
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in his biological works that pneuma, as instrument of the soul, is 
present throughout the visible body. 

It may therefore be that the ‘some’ whom Alexander talked about 
are people who according to Alexander introduced a doctrine of a 
soul-vehicle because they were philosophically inept, but who in fact 
argued that this doctrine was Aristotelian (which Alexander rules out 
because in his view Aristotle could never have made such philo¬ 
sophical blunders). 103 


A body radiant like light 


In the text of Galen, De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis quoted above we 
found in passing the concept of an ‘as it were luciform and ethereal 
body’. 104 In my view, this combination of words unmistakably shows 
traces of ‘Aristotelian dualism’ too. The words are a description of 
the soul and, more in particular, of the soul’s substance. On the one 
hand the term ‘luciform’ is intended to keep the soul as far as 
possible from the ordinary, material world. On the other hand, there 
is talk of a soma , which clearly indicates an Aristotelian theory of soul. 
The use of the term ‘ethereal’ reinforces the reference to Aristotle. 105 

Origen the Church Father uses the same expression for the soul’s 
substance. 106 But in various late pagan authors we also find this com¬ 
bination. 107 It is seen earlier, too, in Hippolytus, who attributes to 


103 The passage in Simplicius is the subject of an interesting study by M. Rashad, 
‘A “new” text of Alexander on the soul’s motion’, R. Sorabji (ed.), Aristotle and after 
(London 1997) 181-195. But the study suffers from Rashad’s failure to distinguish 
sufficiently between the question of the soul’s ‘movement’ and the problem of the 
‘entrance of the intellect’. 

104 Galen, PHP VII 7, 25: a\)yoei8e<; xe ml ai0epa)5e<; awpa. 

105 Cf. Plu. Facie 928C: xov aiGspoq xo pev aoyoeiSeq, in a doxographical report 
on the Stoa. 

106 Orig. Cels. II 60: xqv uipeoxriKUiav ev xcp mtayopevcp auyoeiSei acbpaxi ijroxqv. 
In this passage Origen links up with PI. Phd. 81d. Cf. H. Crouzel (1977) 228; A.J. 
Festugiere, ‘De la doctrine “origeniste” du corps glorieux spheroide’, R.S.T.P. 43 
(1959) 81-86. For the theme of the ‘luciform body’, see also In Mt. XVII 30: 
yiveoGai xoiauxa, 07toid eoxi xa xa>v ayyetaov acbpaxa, aiGepia mi a\)yoei8e<; (pax;. 
(This led to the proposition that the bodies of resurrected people and of the 
resurrected Lord must be spherical! Cf. A.J. Festugiere, 1959). 

107 Philop. In De an. 18, 26: aa>ga oupaviov mi 8ia xouxo diSiov, o (paaiv 
aoyoei8e<; r\ daxpoeiSeq. Plu. De sera numinis vindicta 26, 565C calls the a\>yoei8f| 
yiveoOai of the soul the final phase of the purifying process which the soul 
undergoes posthumously; Procl. In Tim. 33BC (vol. II 81, 19-21 Diehl): avco yap 
pevovxeq o\)8ev 8eoji.e8a xo'uxcov xa>v TtoXueiScbv ^cocbv mi xcav pepiaxcov opyavcov, 
6XV apKei xo o%Tijxa xo auyoeiSeq, naoac; exov rivcopevox; xaq aiaGfiaei*;. Id. In Tim. 
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Plato a doctrine that the soul has a ‘soma augoeides\ los Hippolytus 
cannot have borrowed this terminology from Plato’s Timaeus , which 
he is explaining in this context, for Plato does not use the term 
4 augoeides anywhere (nor for that matter does Aristotle in his extant 
work). Hippolytus must have used here a tradition in which Aris¬ 
totle’s doctrine of the soul-body was read back into Plato’s Timaeus 
almost as a matter of course. 109 

It is curious that Philo of Alexandria can also use the term ‘radiant 
like light’ when talking about intelligible reality. 110 

The text in Proclus mentioned earlier accords well with a remark¬ 
able passage in 

Ps.-Plutarch, De Homero : 

Plato and Aristotle considered the soul to be incorporeal, and always 
to be connected with body and to require this as a vehicle. Hence, 
when freed from the body, it often draws the pneumatic matter with 
it, retaining like a wax tablet the shape it had by virtue of the body. 111 

In his publication of the text J.F. Kindstrand dates this work to the 
end of the second century AD, 112 as do J.J. Keaney and R. Lamber- 
ton. 113 


33C (vol. II 85, 2-5 Diehl): ai 8e pepiKai £coai, oaai yeveaei KeKoivcovf|Kaoiv, 
opyavon; xpopevai xoi<; auyoeiSeaiv oxriptxai, auppiKTOv e'xouai aioGrjoiv ano xe 
mOoix; Kai yvcoaeax;. Id. In Tim. 44 CD (vol. Ill 355, 16): to pev auyoeiSec; oxr|pa tco 
oupavco, to 8e 0 vt|t6v touto tco vno aeXf|VTjv (sc. xexaKxai). See also Iambi. Myst. 5, 
10, 3; Hermias, In Phdr. 69, 18C; Simpl. In Phys. 615, 31-35; Suda s.v. 

108 Hipp. Haer. I 19, 10. Cf. W. Deuse (1983) 107. 

109 Cf. Orig. Cels. IV 56 (329, 11-15 Koetschau): ei pf| apa evxauGa 6 KeA,ao<; 
0Xipopevo<; anonr]dr\(sexai pev ano ntarccovoq, xot> ek xivoq Kpaxfjpo^ tt^v yoxriv 
7coio\)vto<;, jipootpe'o^exou 8e ’Apicxoxe^ei Kai xoiq arco xov nepuidxou, auA,ov 
cpaaKouaiv eivai xov ai0epa, Kai 7iep7trn<; rcapa xa xeaoapa axoixeia aoxov eivai 
(pvaecoq and W. Deuse (1983) 106-107. 

110 Philo, Opif. 30: tocoutco yap to vorjxov xov opaxoo taxprcpoxepov xe Kai 
auyoeiSeaxepov oacp7tep t^io<;, oipai, gkotoxx; Kai hgepa vokt 6<; Kai vouq, 6 xfj*; oXr|<; 
V^xh^ hyepov, 6q>0aXpcov acopaxot;. 

111 Ps.-Plu. Horn. 2, 128: nXaxcov 8e Kai ’ApiaxoxeXr|<; xr^v \|/\)xhv aacbpaxov eivai 
evopioav, aei pevxoi rcepi acopa eivai Kai xouxoi) okraep oxripaxoq 5eia0ai* 8io Kai 
dcTiaXXaaaopevTiv xou acopaxoq to rcveupaTiKov ecpetaceaGai TcoAAaiaq KaGarcep 
eKpayeiov tiv eaxev tco acopaxi popipr^v SiacpoXaaaovaav. (ed. J.J. Keaney; R. 
Lamberton, [Plutarch], Essay on the life and poetry of Homer (Atlanta 1996) 200; J.F. 
Kindstrand, [Plutarchus], De Homero (Leipzig 1990) reads: rcepi to acopa, but without 
any sound basis in the manuscript tradition; and eaxe (v e) v tco. 

112 [Plu.] De Homero (Leipzig 1990) x. 

113 J.J. Keaney, R. Lamberton (1996) 9. F. Buffiere, Les mythes d’Homere et la 
pensee grecque (Paris 1956; repr. 1973) 72-77 computes a date fifty years earlier; cf. 
402. 
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This interesting work was recently republished, translated, and pro¬ 
vided with an informative introduction by J.J. Keaney and R. Lamber- 
ton. They believe that the treatise cannot be by Plutarch, but that its 
author was most probably familiar with Plutarch’s work and lived at 
the end of the second century AD. 114 Keaney and Lamberton specify 
the philosophical position of the author as follows: 

‘The author is, then, neither a Platonist nor a Stoic and, though he 
understates his position, he shares the disapproval of the Epicureans 
and related “hedonists” that is a commonplace of the (non-Epicu- 
rean) literature of the Roman Empire. He often presents Aristotelian 
or Peripatetic doctrines as acceptable, yet he speaks with respect of 
the teachings of “Pythagoras and Plato”, an attitude that might seem 
contradictory. From our modern perspective, however, we are in¬ 
clined to make too much of the conflict between Plato and Aristotle 
and to forget that Aristotle was an ally and not an enemy for much of 
the later Platonic tradition’. 115 

Keaney and Lambert opt with reservations for an Aristotelian posi¬ 
tion of the author. This would be more convincing if they did not 
identify his views on pneuma as Stoic and consequently burdened him 
with an internal contradiction, in that he hesitated between an 
immortality of the soul in the style of Plato and Aristotle and a 
corporeality of the soul in the style of the Stoa. 116 

The passage in De Homero 2, 128 quoted above is so interesting 
because it starts by ascribing an incorporeal soul to Plato and Aris¬ 
totle. For Plato this is no problem. For Aristotle it seems to go back to 
De anima , which concludes that the soul cannot be a body 117 and says 
that they are right who believe that the soul ‘is not without body, but 
is not a body itself. 118 But when the author of De Homero goes on to 
say that according to Plato and Aristotle the soul ‘is always related to 
body and needs it as a vehicle’, we can think of Plato’s statement ‘The 
soul in its entirety cares for all that is soulless’ 119 and of the ‘chariot’ 


114 J.J. Keaney, R. Lamberton (1996) 7-9. An interesting view is proposed by R. 
Flaceliere in Plutarque, Oeuvres morales, tome I, Ire partie, ‘Introduction generate’, 
lxi: ‘ce dernier est regarde comme apocryphe, et pourtant ne me parait nullement 
indigne de Plutarque’. 

115 J.J. Keaney, R. Lamberton (1996) 12. 

116 J.J. Keaney, R. Lamberton (1996) 12. Cf. 22: ‘The general conception bears 
the imprint, especially in its historical perspective, of the Aristotelian tradition’. See 
also F. Buffiere (1956) 74. 

117 Anim. II 1, 412al7: ouk av eirj ocbjxa i] and al9-22. 

118 Anim. II2,414al9-22. 

119 PI. Phdr. 246b. 
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evoked by Plato’s image of the ‘charioteer and his pair of horses’. 120 
As for Aristotle, we can perhaps hear an echo here of the statement 
‘the soul should use the body as craft uses its instruments’ 121 and the 
idea that the soul-body is ‘instrumental’. 122 In that case the author of 
De Homero could well be witness to a tradition which explained 
‘ organikon ’ in Aristotle’s definition of the soul as ‘instrumental’. The 
fact that the author also describes the body as an ochema suggests that 
the question of De anima II 1, 413a8-9 plays a role here, namely 
whether the soul is the entelechy of the body in the same way as a 
sailor is of his ship. But the author also reports that Aristotle talked 
about ‘liberation’ of the soul and about a special relation of the 
liberated soul with a pneumatic body. 

For a few chapters before Ps.-Plutarch states that ‘Homer knew 
well that souls survive after death and are capable of speaking as soon 
as they drink blood. He knew as well that blood is the food and 
nourishment of pneuma and pneuma is the soul itself or the vehicle of 
the soul’ . 123 Here we should not say that the author fails to choose 
between Stoic materialism and the Platonic/Aristotelian doctrine of 
the soul’s incorporeality, as Keaney and Lamberton do, 124 but assume 
that the author knows something about Aristotle’s view that the 
incorporeal soul is the entelechy of a material, instrumental body 
which serves the soul as a vehicle or vessel. 

I mention in this context a passage in the recently discovered 
Cologne Mani codex which talks about the situation ‘before I clothed 
myself in this instrument here and before I began my wandering in 
this horrible flesh’. 125 

It is understandable that Kissling and Dodds saw no way clear to 
accepting Proclus’ report that Aristotle supported the doctrine of the 


120 PI. Phdr. 246a. 

121 Arist. Anim. I 3, 407b25-26. 

122 Arist. Anim. II 1, 412a28; b5. 

123 Ps.-Plu. Horn. 2, 122: xi aKko ti xaq \|/oxa<; Selicvoai pexa Gavaxov Suxpevooaac; 
ml (pGeyyopevac; apa tcq mew too aipaxoc;; ml yap tooto flSei, oxi to aipa vopri ml 
xpo<pr| eaxi too Tcveopaxo^, to 8e rcveopa eaxiv aoxri f| i|/oxri r\ oxripa xrjc; \{/oxii<;. 

124 J.J. Keaney, R. Lamberton (1996) 12 with n. 46 and p. 23. 

125 CMC 22, 2: .. ml 6 Tcaxrip poo 6 ev o\j/ei tic; xoyxavei r\ rcoup xpOTtcp Siaaxac; 
aoxoo arceaTaA^v mxa xr^v aoxoo yvcbprjv ml rcoiav evxoX.f|v xe ml O7io0r)Kr|v 
8e8cbpT|Tai pot rcplv evSoacopai to opyavov xoSe ml 7tplv rcX,avr|0co ev xri aapKl xaoxTi 
xf| pSelopcbSei. Cf. A. Henrichs, L. Koenen, Z.f.P.E. 19 (1975) 24-25. Unlike Hen- 
richs I do not believe that ‘the instrument in which I clothed myself is necessarily 
the visible body. 
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soul’s pneumatic vehicle. And given the general sentiment on this 
point it is no surprise either that J. Pepin regarded the theme of the 
covering of the soul with an astral, fine-corporeal body as being 
mainly disseminated in the Hellenistic period, when philosophical 
reflection was increasingly supplanted by mythical and symbolical 
representations. 126 Yet we will have to accept this facet of the tradition 
as resulting from a profound philosophical reflection in the classi¬ 
cal period, specifically from Aristotle’s ‘cybernetic-instrumentalist’ 
psychology, until it has been convincingly demonstrated in what 
other philosophically relevant context this successful theory could 
develop. 

Note, too, that ochema in Greek may denote both ‘vehicle’ and 
‘vessel’. It is therefore equally related to the image of the ‘charioteer’ 
as to that of the ‘steersman’ with his ‘helm’ and that of ‘sailors’. 127 By 
using the image of the soul in its vehicle or vessel, Aristotle, for all 
the objections later urged by Alexander of Aphrodisias, solved the 
problem that the soul itself, as an incorporeal principle, cannot 
possess movement of its own. Its duality with the instrumental body 
allows Aristotle to attribute to the soul an accidental movement, like 
that of a charioteer in his vehicle. In this way he fundamentally 
corrects Plato’s image of the soul-chariot in the myth of the Phaedrus. 
We can add that for Aristotle the soul may also have been related to 
the figure of Odysseus, who first makes a raft and then navigates it on 
his way to his Fatherland. 


The doctrine of the soul as eidolon 

We can connect this with a short digression on two other texts. Plu¬ 
tarch’s work On the face in the surface of the Moon ends with a discussion 
of what happens to the soul after the death of the individual human 
being. The fundamental idea here is that ‘the intellect is so much 
more excellent and divine than the soul as the soul is more excellent 


126 J. Pepin, ‘St Augustin et le symbolisme neoplatonicien de la veture’, Augusti¬ 
nus Magisterv ol. I (Paris 1954) 293. But see also J. Halfwassen, ‘Seelenwagen’, Hist. 
Worterbuch der Philos. (Darmstadt 1995) 111-117, who believes that the theme may 
go back to the Old Academy. 

127 Cf. the passage in Anim. II 1, 413a8-9: ’'Ext 8e a5r|Xov ei obxax; evxeA,£xeia xov 
acopaxoq f| \\oxircep rctaoxTip nXoiov (E. Barbotin), which has always embarrassed 
exegetes. This passage recognizably takes up Aristotle’s criticism in I 3, 405b31- 
406al0. See chapter 6 above. 
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and divine than the body’. 128 This leads Plutarch to speak about 
‘dying’ as a process in two phases: first the earthly body is cast off on 
earth; then the soul is cast off on the Moon by the intellect. 129 Of the 
soul which stays behind on the Moon Plutarch also says that it 
‘preserves as it were certain traces and dreams of life’. 130 

To underline this statement the author cites the famous text from 
the Odyssey which tells of Odysseus’ meeting in the underworld with 
the spectre of Heracles: ‘Then I noticed the mighty Heracles: his 
spectre ( eidolon ), for he himself was among the immortal gods’. 131 
This Homeric text is explained as evidence for the idea that a human 
being’s ‘self should not be identified with emotions, or with flesh 
and bodily fluids, but with reason and the mind. 132 The soul, how¬ 
ever, receives its form from the intellect and in turn gives form to the 
body by enclosing it on all sides, and consequently it incorporates an 
imprint of the body’s form. That is why, after it has been separated 
from both, it retains this likeness and imprint for a considerable 
period and is rightly called ‘eidolon (‘spectre’). 133 In due course these 
spectres ‘dissolve’ and are united with the substance of the Moon. 
But this process takes longer according to whether people lived their 
earthly lives less philosophically and more driven by passions. These 
souls experience their memories of their life on earth as in a kind of 
dream, like Endymion’s soul. 134 

The same passage from the Odyssey plays a role in part of the work 
De Homero mentioned above. From 2, 122 onwards the author wants 


128 Plu. Facie 943A: vou<; yap Y’ox'n ocbgaxoq ageivov eaxi Kai 

Geioxepov. 

129 Plu. Fade 943B-E. 

13° pj u f ac i e 944E-F: tautexai 6’ r\ xr\c, \|A)xtk cpuaic; erci xfj<; aeAi|vr|<; oiov i'xvr| xiva 
pun) Kai oveipaxa 8ia<p\)Xaxxo\)oa. 

181 Od. 11, 601-602. 

132 Plu. Facie 944F-945A: aoxoc; xe yap emaxoq ripcov ou Gogoc; ecxiv od8e <popo<; 
ou8’ erciGogia KaGarcep oi)8e oapKeq o\)8’ i)ypoxr|xe<; aXA,’ <b 8iavoo\>geGa Kai 
(ppovobgev. In Anim. I 1, 403a7 Aristotle had designated erciGogeiv as not taking 
place ‘without body’ and in al7 Gugoq and cpopoq as gexa acbgaxoq. Cf. U. Bianchi, 
‘Plutarch und der Dualismus’, ANRWll 36, 1 (Berlin 1987) 350-365, p. 357 n. 26. 
This author sees a contradiction between the passage in Od. 11 and II I 4. 

133 Plu. Facie 945A: r\ xe vp'ox'h Turcot) gevt| gev vko xou vou xorcoboa 8e xo ocoga Kai 
7tept7txi)aaouaa 7cavxaxoGev eKgaxxexai xo ei8o<; ©axe kccv tioA,\)v xpo v ° v 
eKaxepou yevt|xai Siaxripouaa xr^v ogoioxrjxa Kai xov xtmov ei8coXov opGcbq ovoga^e- 
xai. Cf. also Plu. De sera num. vind. 23, 564A, which also talks about souls which have 
departed from their earthly bodies: xxmov exovoaq dvGp©7toei8fj. ... 

134 Plu. Facie 945B: ai gev oiov ev iSrcvcp xau; xoo pun) gviigoouvaiq oveipaci 
Xpcogevai 8ia(pepovxai mGarcep ti xou ’EvSugiovoc;. On Endymion see also Arist. Eth. 
Nic. X 8, 1178bl8-20 and my Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology 201-218; Ital. ed. 333- 
357. 
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to show that Homer contains not only various theological views from 
Greek philosophy but also the main psychological theories. To start 
with, the doctrine of the soul’s immortality as supported by Pytha¬ 
goras and Plato. One of the examples given by the author is that in 
the description of Odysseus’ visit to the underworld Homer describes 
how the souls of the dead ‘live on and, when they drink blood, can 
speak’. 135 ‘Homer knew,’ he continues, ‘that blood is the nourish¬ 
ment and food for pneuma > and that pneuma is the soul itself or the 
soul’s vehicle’. 136 Homer also states clearly that man is nothing but 
his soul. As his first example Plutarch mentions the passage in Odyssey 
11, 90-91 on Teiresias, and then the lines 11, 601-602 on Heracles. He 
explains this in the sense that Heracles’ ‘self should be identified 
with ‘the purest part of the soul’. But Odysseus has a perception of 
Heracles’ eidolon , 137 In view of what 2, 122 says about pneuma as being 
identical with the soul or with the soul’s ochema , we are justified in 
concluding that the author presents Heracles’ eidolon as the fine- 
material vehicle of Heracles’ soul. 

In Porphyry we find the same theme of the eidolon which consists 
of the pneumatic soul-body. 138 

Note that the plasticity and malleability of the (fine-material) soul- 
substance is emphasized here in all kinds of variations. On the one 
hand the soul-matter preserves memories of emotions in its earthly 
existence. On the other hand it receives its form from the intellect. 139 


135 Ps.-Plu. Horn. 2, 122: xaq \|ruxa<; Seikwoi pexa 0avaxoo Siagevodoac; ml 
(p0eyyop£va<; apa xco 7ci£iv xox> a\'paxo<;. 

136 Ps.-Plu. Horn. 2, 122: mi yap xooxo pSei, oxi xo aipa vopri mi xpcxpri egxi xou 
7cv£t)paxo<;, xo 8 e 7tve\jpa egxiv aux^ r\ ti oxripa xr\<; xp'oxU^* 

137 Ps. Plut. Horn. 2, 123: mi yap ev xooxok; 7 cdA. 1 v e5f|A,(oaev oxi xo p£v eiSgAov, 
07C£p T)V d7C07C£7cA.aop.£V0V XO\) ocbliaxoq, 0\)K£XI xrjq EKEIVOI) iAr|c; £<p£A,KOp£VOV 
£ 9 avxa^£xo, xo 8 e m0apcoxaxov xrjq vj/oxu^ d7C£A,06v adxoq r\v 6 'HpaicA.Ti<; (ed. 
Bernardakis). J.F. Kindstrand reads: ei8gAov, OTtsp rjv aTtOTtETixdpEvov xou ocopaxoi;, 
o\)K£Xi <xi)... J.J. Keaney and R. Lamberton (1996) 194 follow Kindstrand except for 
the word a7to7txd|X£vov. The mss. read d7t07t£7ixaopevov and aTtOTcexaopivov. Kind- 
strand’s solution does not seem felicitous. It is not the eidolon which ‘flies away’ 
from the earthly body, but the soul. Therefore a verb with the meaning ‘to imprint’ 
(d7C07i£7cAxxa|i£V0V or a form of d7topdxxco) is to be preferred, in view of the similari¬ 
ty to Ps.-Plu. Horn. 2, 128 and Plu. Facie 945A. On the theme of ‘Heracles’ spectre’, 
cf. J. Pepin, ‘Heracles et son reflet dans le Neoplatonisme’, P.M. Schuhl, P. Hadot 
(eds), Le Neoplatonisme (Paris 1971) 167-192. Earlier F. Buffiere, Les mythes d’Homere 
(1956) 404-409. 


138 Porph. Sent. 29 ed. E. Lamberz (1975) 18, 5-12: f| xp'OX'H ••• ev "AiSoo yivExai 
£(peA.KO|i£VTi xo ei8coA,ov. e^eADoogti yap aoxfi xou oxEpEoo ocbpaxoc; xo Tiveopa 
o\)vopapxei, o ek xcdv o<paipcov ouvE^E^axo. ek 8e xfj<; 7ipo<; xo ocopa 7ipoo7ta0£ia<;... 
EvaTcopopyvoxai xvnoq xr\<; (pavxaoia<; eiq xo 7cvE\jpa mi oiixcoc; £<p£A,K£xai xo Et8oAov. 

139 Cf.J. Pepin (1971) 185. 
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Observe, too, that Aristotle used the metaphor of printing forms like 
a seal in wax to describe the gathering of ‘impressions’ through 
perception, which, if they endure, produce memory pictures as 
well. 140 At the same time the influx of the nous on the soul is for him 
an essential assumption of his doctrine of virtue. The way in which 
Philo of Alexandria describes how God’s Logos receives the forms 
owing to the operation of the divine Intellect 141 is probably also in 
line with an Aristotelian epistemology. 

In an interesting study on the exegetical tradition regarding Hera¬ 
cles’ eidolon , which he treats more broadly than we have done here, J. 
Pepin sees a common element, namely the question of man’s ‘self. 
He connects this question with the dialogue Alcibiades I, which has 
been passed down under Plato’s name. 142 He points out that some 
modern scholars have suggested that the lines in Odyssey 11, 602-604 
were an interpolation by the Orphic author Onomacritus in the sixth 
century BC. 143 Others believe that the interpolation is due to Pytha- 
goreanism. 144 But the pressing question is: when has philosophical 
reflection progressed so far that it locates man’s identity not in his 
soul but in the intellect of the soul? In Pepin’s view, this philoso¬ 
phical position was not developed before Plato and was first lucidly 
formulated in the Alcibiades I. The Old Academy should be seen as 
the place where this exegetical tradition was developed. In this 
connection he mentions both Xenocrates and Aristotle. 145 

I believe that we can take a decisive step further than Pepin in his 
1971 article. The fact is, the doctrine of the eidolon in De Homero 2, 
123 is wholly in agreement with the view of the ‘pneumatic body’ in 
2, 128 cited above, and this view is ascribed there to Plato and Aris¬ 
totle. Having found a reason in our new interpretation of De anima II 
1 to regard De Homero 2, 128 as a reliable piece of information about 
Aristotle, we can assume that the passage on pneuma as the ochema of 
the soul in 2, 122 and the text about Heracles’ eidolon also go back to 
Aristotle. The question of man’s ‘self was also a central theme in 
Aristotle’s lost work. 


140 Mem. 1, 450a25-bll; cf. Anim. II 12, 424al7-21. 

141 Philo, Opif. 16-20. 

142 J. Pepin (1971) 187. 

143 Onomacritus was mentioned by Aristotle in connection with the versification 
of Orphic doctrines. Cf. Arist. Philos, fr. 7 Ross; 26 Gigon. 

144 J. Pepin (1971) 189 and 169 n. 4. 

145 J. Pepin (1971) 191-192. For Aristotle the author refers to Eudem. fr. 5 Ross, 
which is discussed in chap. 13 above. 
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The theme of the soul's journey through the celestial spheres 

The theme of the soul’s journey when it has departed from the mor¬ 
tal body is widely discussed in the literature on Antiquity. 146 But there 
is scant agreement on the theme’s background and rationale. 147 

In connection with the aspects of Aristotelian philosophy discussed 
above it could be useful to take another look at the various facets of 
Aristotle’s doctrine which forced him to develop such a conception. 

(a) We have seen that Aristotle interpreted ‘life’ as resulting from 
the presence of an incorporeal soul-principle. 

(b) We also established that, in Aristotle’s view, the soul, as soul, is 
indissolubly linked to a ‘natural body which serves it as an instru¬ 
ment’. 

(c) We noted that Aristotle stated that the dynamis of every soul 
has something of the eternal, astral element, ether. Inasmuch as this 
is an eternal, imperishable element, this raises the question: what 
happens to this factor of ensouled living creatures when the indivi¬ 
dual living entity dies and decays? 

(d) Aristotle also concluded that an incorporeal soul-principle 
cannot possess movement of its own, but can only move accidentally, 
namely with the movement of the ‘natural body’ with which it is 
inextricably connected. 

(e) We have seen that Aristotle in his dialogue the Eudemus gave 
arguments for the immortality of something in human mortals. 

(f) We know that Aristotle talked about the death of his friend 
Eudemus in terms of ‘the return of the soul’ of Eudemus to its 
fatherland. 


146 Cf. W. Anz, ZurFrage nach dem Ur sprung des Gnostizismus. Ein religionsgeschicht- 
licher Versuch (Leipzig 1897), with the first chapter ‘Die Lehre vom Aufstieg der 
Seelen als die gnostische Zentrallehre’; W. Bousset, Die Himmelsreise der Seele (1901; 
herdr. Darmstadt 1971); R. Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erlosungsmysterium (Bonn 
1921); J. Kroll, Die Himmelfahrt der Seele in der Antike (Koln 1931); C. Colpe, ‘Die 
“Himmelsreise der Seele” ausserhalb und innerhalb der Gnosis’, U. Bianchi (ed.), 
Le origine dello gnostizismo (Leiden 1967) 429-445; M.A. Elferink, La descente de Tame 
dapres Macrobe (Leiden 1968). J. Dillon, ‘The descent of the soul in Middle Platonic 
and Gnostic theory’, B. Layton (ed.), The Rediscovery of Gnosticism /: The School of 
Valentine (Leiden 1980) 357-364; A.F. Segal, ‘Heavenly ascent in Hellenistic Juda¬ 
ism, early Christianity and their environment’, A.N.R.W. II 23, 2 (Berlin/New York 
1980) 1333-1394; I.P. Culianu, Psychanodiav ol. 1: A survey of the evidence concerning 
the ascension of the soul and its relevance (Leiden 1983); K. Alt, Weltflucht und 
Weltbejahung. ZurFrage des Dualismus bei Plutarch , Numenios, Plotin (Stuttgart 1993). 

147 For a distinction of various categories in the theme of the ‘soul’s journey’, cf. 
I.P. Culianu (1983) 5-15. 
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(g) It is also certain that Aristotle sharply distinguished the 
sublunary sphere, where human mortals live, from the supralunary 
sphere of the celestial gods, and finally from the metacosmic sphere 
of the transcendent. 

(h) For Aristotle there was no question of an ‘omnipresence’ of 
the divine. If we can talk about a ‘location’ of the transcendent, it 
should be thought ‘ outside the cosmos and ‘ above natural reality. 
(But Aristotle did realize that ‘location’ and ‘place’ can only properly 
be spoken of in relation to material entities. ‘Place’ characterizes a 
corporeal substance.) 

These considerations together must have led Aristotle to talk in a 
philosophical context about: 

- a survival and ascent of man’s soul after the death of the human 
individual; 

- but he must have presented the ascent of the soul as an ascent of 
the soul in an inextricable connection with its instrumental body. For 
only a corporeal entity has the capacity of locomotion. 

- the ascent of the soul and its fine-material vehicle must have been 
conceived of as an ascent from the earthly, sublunary sphere to, 
initially, the sphere of the Moon, the boundary of the perishable part 
of the cosmos and the eternal, ethereal part. 

- having arrived at the level of the lunar sphere, the souls must be 
comparable to the fiery creatures whose existence Aristotle accepted 
in this region, witness several passages in his work. 

- but inasmuch as Aristotle’s philosophy must also have been domi¬ 
nated by the motif of the desire to become ‘like to God’, the ascent 
of the soul must have had a further phase, namely an ascent through 
the spheres of the planets up to the outer celestial sphere. 

- it seems that the ultimate goal of the soul’s journey can only have 
been presented as the situation in which a perfectly pure soul reaches 
the outer celestial sphere and in which finally the intellect of the soul 
separates from the fine-corporeal soul-vehicle and, uncovered, unites 
with the transcendent Intellect. 

Only Aristotle's philosophical conception contains all the elements mentioned , 
which flow necessarily from the details of his philosophical system and are 
motivated by his drastic correction of the Platonic doctrine of soul. 

Later authors, who eagerly adopted the eschatological perspective 
and added to it with colourful variations, often lack one or more 
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aspects which make necessary the theme of the soul’s ascent as a 
whole. 

But this Aristotelian theme could also be accepted in Middle Plato- 
nist contexts, after the transcendent reality of the Ideas had been 
replaced in Platonism (under the pressure of Aristotle’s criticism!) by 
the concept of a transcendent, perfectly unchangeable Intellect. 


The mantic powers of the soul 

Cicero De divinatione I 30, 63-64 

(= Aristotle, De philosophia fr. 12a Ross; - Gigon) 

When therefore the soul ( animus) has become separated in sleep 
from the society and contact of the body, it remembers the past, 
discerns the present, and foresees the future; for the body of one who 
sleeps seems dead, but the soul is active and alive. ... And therefore it 
is much more divine ( divinior) at the approach of death. ... 

64. Proof that the dying are capable of prophesy (divinare) is given 
by Posidonius in the well-known example which he tells... Another is 
the example concerning Calanus... and the example in Homer of 
Hector, who, dying, prophesies the imminent death of Achilles. 


This passage can be tied to Aristotle via the text in Sextus Empiri¬ 
cus, 148 where the prediction of Achilles’ death by Hector in Iliad XXII 
358-360 is mentioned as one of the arguments which Aristotle had 
brought forward to explain how the awareness of divine powers came 
about. B. Effe’s statement ‘dass Aristoteles die im Fr. 12a referierte 
“schamanistische” Konzeption der Traummantik nicht selbst vertre- 
ten hat’ is totally unfounded. 149 

The text can therefore be seen as attesting to the views on the soul 
which Aristotle elaborated in his lost works, but also for his views on 
the gods. It suggests, too, that for Aristotle the problem of the soul is 
connected with the problem of the divine. So there are sound rea¬ 
sons for linking this theme with Aristotle’s Eudemus , the plot of 
which, also pivoting on a famous case of prophecy, is recounted by 
Cicero in De divinatione . 15 ° But because of the relation with the text in 
Sextus Empiricus, where the emphasis lies on knowledge of gods, 


148 Sextus Emp. Math. 9 (Phys. 1) 20-23 = Arist. Philos, fr. 12a Ross; 947 Gigon. 

149 B. Effe, Studien (Miinchen 1970) 78-88. He is supported in this view by his 
tutor P. Moraux (1973) 232 n. 27. 

150 Cic. Divin. I 25, 53 = Arist. Eudem. fr. 1 Ross; 56 Gigon. 
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scholars have often preferred to relate this passage to Aristotle’s De 
philosophia. 

The view of the (human) soul ( animus ) found in this text is one in 
which the soul is distinct from and independent of the visible body 
{corpus). Such a view also occurs in a group of texts connected with 
Aristotle’s Eudemus. (It has therefore been often stated that Aristotle 
supported a Platonic and dualistic psychology in his early phase.) But 
these texts are by the same Cicero who, as we saw, is our crown 
witness to the view that Aristotle presented man’s soul ( animus , mens) 
as consisting of a special fifth substance, distinct from the sublunary 
substances of earth, water, air, and fire. And it is also Cicero who 
states in his Tusculan disputations I 26, 65- 27, 66 that he himself, in 
his Consolatio, in line with Aristotle, argued that something which 
‘retains the past and foresees the future and grasps the present’ must 
be of divine origin and therefore must consist of an element different 
from the four sublunary elements. 

The most obvious idea when we consider these facts is that the 
doctrine of the soul’s independence and survival after the death of 
the visible (coarse-material) body was combined by Aristotle with the 
doctrine of a special soul-matter or soul-substance, and for this rea¬ 
son alone differs radically from a Platonic, dualistic psychology. This 
Aristotelian doctrine must have been developed as an alternative to 
and correction of Platonic dualistic psychology. Both psychological 
theories talked about death as the division ( chorismos ) between a 
divine, imperishable element and a perishable, visible body which 
goes into decay. But views on the divine component differ. The Plato¬ 
nic position interprets the divine as something incorporeal. The 
Aristotelian position links the divine soul to a fine-corporeal sub¬ 
stance which in any case possesses physical properties too. 

Our text also makes it clear that the truly divine nature of the soul 
is especially expressed in situations where the bond with the visible 
body has been loosened, viz. in the situation of sleep or imminent 
death. This means that Aristotle can use the motif of ‘liberation of 
the soul’ but also of ‘imprisonment’ and ‘bondage’ to the material 
body. But given that these truly divine functions of the soul were 
correlated to a special, fine-corporeal substance, it may well be that 
the fine-corporeal, divine substance, too, cannot manifest its full and 
true nature in the entourage of an earthly, visible body. We should 
therefore consider that, in its contact with the visible body consisting 
of the four sublunary elements, the special fine-corporeal substance 
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is transformed and perhaps deformed or denatured. This makes 
sense, because a soul-substance of divine origin is not ‘in its rightful 
place’ and ‘at home’ in its perishable, visible shell. 151 

How should we gauge the Aristotelian position which emerges here? 
Let me say first and foremost that the suggestion by H.J. Easterling 152 
that the quinta natura which Cicero attributes to Aristotle could be an 
‘incorporeal substance’ is out of the question, given the fact that 
Aristotle is known to be the one who introduced a fifth natural body. 
I see just two alternatives: 

1. The conception involving a fine-corporeal soul-substance is 
materialistic or physicalistic or at least hylozoistic. In that case it is the 
alternative to Plato’s doctrine of incorporeal soul alone, or not just to 
this view but also to an earlier Aristotelian position which was entirely 
Platonic. 

2. The doctrine of the fine-corporeal soul-substance is part of a 
different kind of Aristotelian psychology. 

I think the last is right. It is possible to assume that Aristotle, like 
Plato, interpreted the Intellect as being oriented to immaterial ob¬ 
jects of thought and so as wholly immaterial itself. But the Intellect, 
whose activity Aristotle designated as ‘life’ par excellence, 1 ^ was also 
presented as the origin of all lower forms of life, like the rational 
existence of human beings, the irrational existence of animals, and 
the purely biotic existence of plants. These forms of life were 
observed by Aristotle in the realm of nature. If there is intellectuality 
in this natural and material sphere, it is (the highest) part of the soul. 
We can then surmise that Aristotle presented the souls of celestial 
beings as a principle of nous clothed in ethereal matter, and the souls 
of human beings as a principle of nous clothed in an analogue of 
ethereal matter. In comparable fashion animal and vegetable life are 
forms of life in which incorporeal principles are clothed in a fine- 
corporeal soul-body of even lower quality. In all these cases we could 
interpret the fine-corporeal soul-body as the instrumental body of the 
soul, which is its incorporeal entelechy (in accordance with the 
definition of ‘soul’ in De anima II 1, 412b5). 


151 For this reason P. Moraux stated that the human soul could not possibly 
consist of ‘the divine element’, despite what Cicero had said (1963 col. 1206). 

152 H.J. Easterling, ‘ Quinta natura , Mus. Helv. 21 (1964) 75-80. 

153 Metaph. A 7, 1072b27. 
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The merit of this view of Aristotle’s psychology is that it does not 
attribute to Aristotle a curious and capricious ‘regression’ to a 
materialistic psychology which he later abjured in De anima. It gives 
Aristotle’s new psychology a clear place in the historical development 
of psychology by remedying an evident defect in Plato’s psychology. It 
wants to solve the question: what is the efficient cause which gives 
concrete shape to the immaterial form? For precisely on this point, 
Aristotle believed, Plato had failed to provide an adequate answer. 154 
It also wants to amend a defect which Aristotle observes both in Plato 
and in the Pythagoreans, namely their failure to say anything about 
‘the body which receives the soul’. 155 

The consequence is that Aristotle talks about ‘soul’ as that which is 
distinct from the visible body, which is made up of the four sublunary 
elements. The soul can therefore be the fine-corporeal component in 
conjunction with the soul-principle, which is its guiding principle. 
Cicero tells us that Aristotle referred to this by the term endelecheia , 
because of its characteristic continuous movement. 

But Aristotle may also have talked about the soul as the guiding 
principle in itself, apart from its physical instrumental body. Then the 
soul can be interpreted as eidos or as entelecheia (as formal principle or 
as course-determining principle) of the instrumental body. Just so 
Aristotle can say in the treatises of the Aristotelian Corpus that no 
single part of the visible body is ‘without soul’ (because the fine- 
corporeal pneuma as the soul’s instrumental body pervades the visible 
body), 156 while at the same time he can argue that the soul need not 
be present throughout the visible body, but only in the heart as a 
citadel or centre of control. 157 

In a parallel way Aristotle interpreted the divine, too, as the com¬ 
plex of the entire celestial element, the pantheon of all the visible 
celestial gods as the executors of God’s will and orders. As such it is 
characterized by eternal motion. On the other hand, he can identify 
the principle of this ordering itself as the divine par excellence. In that 
case he talks about God as the perfect Intellect, as First Unmoved 
Mover, and as perfectly incorporeal {sine corpore/carens corpore). 158 


154 Cf. Metaph. A9, 991a22-23; 991b5; 991all; A 10, 1075b34-37. 

155 Anim. I 3, 407b21 and chap. 4 above. 

156 Gener . anim. II 1, 734b24; III 11, 762a21. 

157 Motu anim. 10, 703a36. Cf. Iuv. 4, 469a33. 

158 A better and more accurate distinction of various forms of ‘dualism’ could 
also have benefited the studies of W. Burkert, ‘Plotin, Plutarch und die platonisie- 
rende Interpretation von Heraklit und Empedokles’, J. Mansfeld; L.M. de Rijk 
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I mentioned above in passing a report in Sextus: Aristotle stated that 
people became aware of the existence of gods by phenomena relat¬ 
ing to the soul and the stars. Sextus specifies the psychic phenomena 
which lead to awareness of gods as: cases of ecstasy and mantic 
powers acquired during sleep. 

For, he [Aristotle] says, when the soul gets by itself in sleep, it regains 
its true nature and then foresees and foretells the future. It is also in 
such a condition when it is severed from the body at death. 159 

Sextus then mentions the famous examples of the prophesies by 
Patroclus and Hector regarding the imminent death of those who 
killed them. Given that these cases involve not the realization of 
theoretical intellectuality but knowledge of future events in the 
sublunary sphere, it may be that the Aristotelian text cited by Sextus 
refers to the departure of the fine-material soul-body from the visible 
body. M. Detienne linked this to a text in Aelianus which says: 

The Peripatetics say that in the daytime the soul is subservient to the 
body and is interwoven with it and is (consequently) incapable of 
contemplating the truth unhampered. But at night it is released from 
this subservience and is concentrated in the chest region and then 
obtains mantic powers, as is shown by dreams. 160 

A relevant tradition in this connection is that Aristotle was interested 
in phenomena relating to hypnosis and suspended animation. Fresh 
attention was focused on this tradition by P. Boyance in an interest¬ 
ing article on a fresco discovered in a catacomb under the Via Latina 
in Rome in 1956. 161 The fresco shows a group of persons sitting 
around a figure lying on the ground. One of the sitting persons, for 
spectators right of the central figure, has a rod in his hand with which 


(eds), Kephalaion. Studies ... offered to C.J. de Vogel (Assen 1975) 137-146; J. Mansfeld, 
‘Heraclitus, Empedocles, and others in a Middle Platonist cento in Philo of Alexan¬ 
dria’, Vigil. Christ. 39 (1985) 131-156; D. Zeller, ‘The life and death of the soul in 
Philo of Alexandria. The use and origin of a metaphor’, Studia Philonica Annual 7 
(1995) 19-55; J. Glucker, ‘A platonic cento in Cicero’, Phronesis 44 (1999) 30-44; H. 
Tarrant, ‘Recollection and prophesy in the De divinatione\ Phronesis 45 (2000) 64- 
76. 

lo9 Sext. Emp. Math. 9, 20-23 = Arist. Philos, fr. 12a Ross; 947 Gigon. 

160 Aelianus, Var. Hist. II 11 (ed. R. Hercher). Cf. M. Detienne, ‘De la catalepsie 
a l’immortalite de fame. Quelques phenomenes psychiques dans la pensee 
d’Aristote, de Clearque et d’Heraclide’, La nouvelle Clio 10 (1958) 126-127. 

161 P. Boyance, ‘Aristote sur une peinture de la Via Latina’, Melanges E. Tisserant, 
vol. IV, Ire partie (Citta di Vaticano 1964) 107-125. Cf. R.A. Gauthier; J.Y. Jolif, 
Aristote. LEthique a Nicomaque , 2e ed. (Louvain 1970) vol. I 12-13. See also M. 
Simon, ‘Remarques sur la catacombe de la Via Latina’, Mullus. Festschrift T. Klauser 
(Munster 1964) 327-335, p. 329. 
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he is touching the person on the ground. Boyance argues that the 
fresco represents an event which Clearchus of Soloi, a pupil of 
Aristotle, describes in his lost work On sleeps 2 In this story a young 
man is hypnotized by a hypnotist in Aristotle’s presence. He is then 
brought out of hypnosis by means of a rod. 

Proclus, In Rempublicam II 122, 22 

That the soul can leave the body and return to it is shown by (the 
story about) the man of whom Clearchus says that he used his hypno¬ 
tizing rod 163 on a sleeping young man, so that the revered Aristotle, 
too, became convinced, as Clearchus describes in his work On sleep , 
that the soul can separate from the body and that it enters the body 
and uses it as its dwelling-place. For by touching the young man with 
his rod, he caused the soul to depart and while he led it away from 
the body by this means, he demonstrated that the body was motion¬ 
less but remained unharmed, though insensible to blows as if inani¬ 
mate. But after the rod had brought back the soul, which had mean¬ 
while stayed outside the body, close to the body, it re-entered and 
could tell everything. For this reason the other spectators of the event 
but also Aristotle became convinced that the soul can be separated 
from the body. This, then, of which I am speaking here, that the soul 
can depart from the body and can return to it and can revitalize it 
after leaving it, this is clear from the ancient writings of eminent 
Peripatetics and... . 

The hypnotizing rod mentioned here is associated by G. Meautis with 
the staff of Hermes, the escort of souls. 164 

In our interpretation, then, Aristotle’s introduction of the doctrine of 
the special, divine fifth element is a facet of his new psychology, as an 
alternative to Plato’s views on the World Soul and individual human 


162 Prod. In Remp. II 122, 22 = Clearchus fr. 7 ed. F. Wehrli ( Die Schule des 
Aristoteles Heft III, Basel 2 1969, 11). Cf. P. Boyance, (1964) 112 and M. Detienne, La 
nouvelle Clio 10 (1958-1960) 132-133; id. La notion etedaimon dans le pythagorisme 
ancien (Paris 1963) 84. J. Bremmer, The early Greek concept of soul (Princeton 1983) 
50, who concludes: ‘This is a very interesting account but it is unfortunately, as 
many critics have pointed out, pure fiction’. But his references are not persuasive. 
A.J. Festugiere, ‘Grecs et sages orientaux’ (1945; repr. in Etudes dephilosophiegrecque, 
Paris 1971, 183-195 following J. Bernays, links this hypnotist to the Jew Hypero- 
chides, who according to Flav. Josephus, C. Apion. I 176-182 met Aristotle in Asia 
Minor (pp. 183-185). 

163 For ‘hypnotizing rod’, the Greek text has: Trj \|/\)xo\)A.KCp pd(38cp, i.e. ‘the rod 
which attracts the soul’. 

164 G. Meautis, ‘La baguette magique’, R.E.A. 31 (1929) 227-229. Cf. also D.L. 
VIII 31. Meautis refers to the famous text in Horn. Od. 24, 2-4, which describes how 
Hermes directs the souls of Penelope’s killed suitors to Hades, while they squeak 
like bats in a dark cave. 
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souls. Jaeger’s theory, that the doctrine of the fifth element resulted 
from new, accurate calculations made by the circle of Eudoxos and 
Philip of Opus regarding the relative volumes of the elements, so that 
the doctrine is entirely determined by the perspective of cosmic 
physics, 165 should be relegated to the realm of (pseudo-scientific) 
hypotheses. 

There is a further detail which slots in with this Aristotelian train 
of thought. 

Hermias, Irrisio 2 

Some of them say that the soul is fire, others air, others nous , still 
others movement, or exhalation; there are those who take it to be a 
dynamis which flows out from the stars, or a number which causes 
movement, spermatic fluid, or a harmony of the four elements. 166 

The view that the soul is ‘a dynamis which flows out from the stars’ is 
linked byj. Otto in his edition of the text 167 with Alcmeon and with 
Plato’s Timaeus 41 d and following. In my view, however, the relation 
with Aristotle is more obvious. 

An almost identical text to the one in Hermias forms part of Ps.- 
Justin, Cohortatio ad Graecos 7, 2. The authorship of this text has 
recently been assigned to Marcellus of Ancyra by C. Riedweg. 168 

In connection with this theory about an astral dynamis , we should 
finally mention a remarkable Problem discussed by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, in which he shows that according to an existing theory a 
dynamis deriving from the astral element is responsible for the differ¬ 
ences between living and lifeless things in the sublunary sphere. 169 


165 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 154. 

166 Herm. hrr. 2: oi jxev yap (paaiv aoxcbv xp'ox'hv eivai to rcop, oi 8e xov aepa, oi 8e 
xov vobv, oi 8e xqv kivt|oiv, oi 8e xfiv avaOugiaaiv, oi 8e Sovajiiv ano xcbv aoxpcov 
peovaav, oi 8e apiOpov kiv^tikov, oi 8e i)8cop yovorcoiov, oi 8e xcbv xeaodpcov 
axoixeicov appoviav.... 

167 Hermias, Irrisio gentilium philosophorum , ed. I.C.T. Otto (Corpus Apol. Chr. 
Saeculi secundi, vol. IX (repr. Wiesbaden 1969), ad loc. Cf. Hermias, Satire des 
philosophies paiens introd., texte crit., notes, appendices et index par R.P.C. Hanson; 
trad, par D.Joussot (Paris 1993). 

168 Ps. Justinus (Markell von Ankyraf), Ad Graecos de vera religione (bisher ‘Cohortatio 
ad Graecos). Einl. und Komm. von C. Riedweg, II vols (Basel 1994). The author 
connects the view in question with Pythagoras (part II 271). 

169 Alex. Aphrod. Quaestio II 3, 47, 28-50, 27 ed. I. Bruns. R.W. Sharpies, Alexan¬ 
der of Aphrodisias, Quaestiones 1. 1-2. 15 (London 1992) 94 n. 307 refers to [Arist.] 
De mundo 6, 398b7. 
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Concluding this section, we have established that a large number of 
authors in the Hellenistic period ascribe to Aristotle a view on a 
special soul-body which cannot be reconciled with the traditional 
explanation of De anima II 1. But there is never any awareness of a 
major discrepancy between the theory of the soul-body and a differ¬ 
ent psychological view. None of the authors discussed above from the 
time after Aristotle show any knowledge that Aristotle also supported 
a hylomorphistic psychology in the sense current since Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. It is precisely this absence of any trace of hylomorphism 
in the first five hundred years after Aristotle’s death which forms one 
of the most powerful arguments for the proposition that the standard 
hylomorphistic interpretation of De anima II 1 is non-Aristotelian and 
should be rejected. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE COMPARISON OF THE STEERSMAN AND HIS SHIP IN 
ARISTOTLE’S LOST WORKS AND ELSEWHERE 


The texts connected with Aristotle’s lost works include one which 
supports the idea that Aristotle used the comparison of a steersman 
and his ship in a philosophically relevant context. Remember that in 
chapter 6 we looked at the intriguing text in De anima II 1, 413a8-9, 
where Aristotle suddenly asks whether the soul is perhaps the 
entelechy of the body ‘as a sailor is of his ship’. We considered two 
options there, namely (a) that Aristotle wonders whether the soul, 
when it has reached its destination, i.e. when it has achieved intellec¬ 
tuality, perhaps leaves its material vehicle, as a sailor leaves his ship; 
or (b) that he makes room for the proposition that the soul is not 
present throughout its material body but is seated in a central loca¬ 
tion, just as a sailor is not everywhere in his ship but in a certain part 
of it. 

In chapter 5 we already paid attention to De anima II 4, 416b25-29. 
Explaining there how the anima nutritiva regulates digestion, Aristo¬ 
tle makes a comparison between the hand of the steersman, the 
helm/rudder (and the ship). The helm is presented there as ‘moving 
and being moved’ and can therefore be interpreted as the instrumen¬ 
tal body used by the steersman (the soul) to move the ship towards its 
destination. The explanation shows that vital heat is comparable in 
the digestive process with the helm. 

In Sextus Empiricus we also read a text reporting that Aristotle com¬ 
pared God’s government of the cosmos with that of a steersman on a 
ship. This text is found in a larger section where Sextus talks about 
how, according to earlier philosophers, people came to be aware of 
gods. But the argument which Sextus claims to have derived from 
Aristotle is concerned, not with awareness of the existence of many 
gods, but with awareness that one supreme principle is the cause of 
all order in the many movements of the celestial beings. 
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How man became aware of the existence of gods 

Sextus Empiricus, Against the mathematicians 9 ( Phys . 1) 20-23 
(= Aristotle, De philosophia fr. 12a Ross; 14 Untersteiner; 947 Gigon) 
Aristotle said that man’s awareness (ennoia) of gods sprang from two 
sources: (1) the experiences of the soul and (2) the phenomena of 
the heavens. 

(1) From the experiences of the soul, because of its inspiration 
(enthousiasmos) and prophetic power (manteia) which occur during 
sleep. For, he says, when the soul gets by itself in sleep, it then 
assumes its true nature and foresees (promanteuetai) and foretells the 
future. It is also in this condition when it is separated from the 
bodies 1 at death. He also advances the testimony of the poet Homer 
for this. For he has represented Patroclus, in the moment of his 
death, as foretelling the death of Hector, and Hector as foretelling 
the end of Achilles. It was from such events, he says, that men came to 
suspect the existence of something divine which in its essence was 
akin to the soul and of all beings possessed the most perfect know¬ 
ledge (epistemonikotaton ). 

(2) In the second place from the phenomena of the heavens. For 
seeing by day the revolution of the sun and by night the well-ordered 
movement of the other stars, they concluded that a god was the cause 
of this movement and its order. Thus Aristotle. 

This text is usually assigned to the work On philosophy , because 
Cicero 2 reports that the third book of this work elaborated a number 
of contradictory theological views. But the text itself of Sextus’ 
passage makes it clear that the theme of the soul and of mantic 
dreams which we were able to establish for the Eudemus also played 
an important role in Aristotle’s argumentation to which Sextus refers. 
In fact Sextus’ text is a clear indication of the close relationship 
between psychology and theology for Aristotle. 

It is interesting, too, that according to this text Aristotle presented 
the way to awareness of God’s existence via the experience of two 
series of phenomena in physical reality which he had already charac¬ 
terized as divine to a certain extent: for he described all celestial 
beings as consisting of the celestial element and as divine, eternally 


1 Sext. Emp. Math. 9, 20: ev to mxa xov Oavaxov xcopi^eaOai xcov acogaxcov. The 
use of the plural ‘bodies’ is striking here, if we are to surmise that the soul is not 
‘without body’ in any case after this separation, but is only separated from the 
visible body composed of the four sublunary elements. According to Arist. Anim. II 
2, 413b24-27, only the nous can be separated from all corporeality. 

2 Cic. N.D. I 13, 33 = Arist. Philos, fr. 26 Ross; 25, 1 Gigon. See chap. 14 above. 
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existing beings. And he declared that the dynamis of every soul has 
something of the same astral element. 3 Again we can note the typic¬ 
ally Aristotelian epistemology: the awareness of God’s existence is not 
a matter of anamnesis , as Plato had suggested, but is an insight that 
people can gain by inquiring into the (first) causes of phenomena 
which can be perceived by the senses. 

Note, too, that according to Sextus Aristotle held that during sleep 
the soul ‘gets by itself, as it does during the process of dying. The 
usual explanation for this is that, according to Aristotle in this lost 
work, an incorporeal soul in sleep loosens its bond with the body. But 
we could also think of the view found in the Parva naturalia , where 
sleep is said to be a condition of the ‘ aisthetikon soma\ i.e. pneuma in 
its capacity of perceptive body, and in this condition sense perception 
is halted because the vital pneuma withdraws to the heart region. 4 

The examples taken from Homer regarding the prophecies of 
Patroclus and Hector shortly before their deaths are again charac¬ 
teristic of Aristotle’s literary works. 5 

But perhaps we need to interpret the process in which people 
‘become aware’ of the existence of a being that possesses knowledge 
(science) in the highest measure and that is the (invisible) cause of 
order and movement in the heavenly spheres as the realization of the 
potential for intellectuality of the human soul, which he had com¬ 
pared in De anima II 1 with the condition of the soul’s waking (in 
contrast to the condition of ‘sleep’ as metaphor of the soul as 
potency). 6 Perhaps Aristotle here presents the train of thought which 
leads the natural philosopher to conclude that there must be a First 
Principle which transcends all visible celestial forms as the process by 
which the intellect-of-the-soul ‘detaches itself (xcopi^eoGai) from 
physical, cosmic, and material reality. But we should emphasize the 
metaphorical nature of this ‘waking’ and ‘sleeping’. ‘Sleeping’ here 
does not refer to the sleep of a visible living creature but to the soul 
as potentially endowed with intellect. 


3 Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29-31. 

4 Cf. Somn. 3, 457bl. 

° Cf. Dio Chrys. Or. 53, 1 = Arist. fr. 1002 Gigon: ‘Aristotle, who is called the 
founder of textual criticism and grammar, also speaks about the Poet in many dia¬ 
logues, usually full of admiration and praise’. The brief treatise De mundo contains 
no fewer than nine quotations from the Poet’s work. 

6 Cf. Anim. II 1, 412a22-27. 
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God as the supreme commander and governor of the cosmos 

Slightly further on Sextus develops the theme of becoming aware of 
God’s existence through the order in the celestial spheres in a way 
which can also be termed Aristotelian. 

Sextus Empiricus, Against the mathematicians 9 (Phys . 1) 26-27 
(= Aristotle, De philosophia 12b Ross; 26 M. Untersteiner; 948 Gigon) 

Some, who witnessed the unchanging and well-ordered movement of 
the celestial beings, say that the very first awareness of gods arose 
from this. For just as, if a man seated on Mount Ida near Troy had 
seen the army of the Greeks approach the plain (opposite Troy) in 
perfect formation and order, 

‘first the cavalry with their horses and chariots, and next the 
infantry’ [Iliad 4, 297], 

such a man would certainly have concluded: there is someone who 
has arranged this order and commands the soldiers deployed by him, 
such as Nestor or some other hero who knew how 

‘to command the cavalry and armoured infantry’ [Iliad 2, 554], 
and just as an experienced sailor, when he sees in the distance a ship 
approaching before the wind and with all its sails well set, under¬ 
stands: there is someone who directs its course and brings it into its 
appointed havens, so too those who first looked up to heaven and 
beheld the sun run its courses from its rising to its setting, and the 
well-ordered choral dances of the stars, were led to ask for the Maker 
(Demiourgos) of this most beautiful array, because they believed that it 
had not come about by itself, but by the agency of an imperishable 
being of a superior order, namely God. 

Here, too, the smoothly integrated quotations from Homer are 
striking and entirely in keeping with Aristotle’s literary style, like the 
hierarchical representation of the cosmos. The image of God as 
supreme commander is also soundly Aristotelian. 7 

The essential point in the comparison of the steersman is the 
conclusion on the strength of the visible and verifiable phenomena 
which occur in the celestial region that these celestial phenomena 
are not self-sufficient but compel a human being with expert know¬ 
ledge and insight to assume a causal principle, though this principle 
itself cannot be seen or experienced. This principle is a principle of 
order in the cosmic movement. It must be an intellectual principle. 
Aristotle’s argumentation is a typical example of what W. Pannen- 


7 Cf. Metaph. A 10, 1075al3-16. 
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berg has called the Ruckschlussverfahren of Greek philosophical 
theology. 8 

Someone who knows about steering a ship, when he sees from afar 
a ship bearing down with full sails and properly set to the wind, 
though he cannot see the steersman and hear his orders to the crew, 
it is evident to him that an authoritative shipmaster is coordinating the 
entire process and that all the activity of the crew is merely the 
execution of his instructions. The operation of the instrument 
betrays the hand of the master, or rather the skill of the master. An 
essential part of the image used here is that the action and movement 
belong to the wind and to the ship which is moved by the wind, while 
the steersman stands still on the afterdeck and steers the movement 
of the ship by the movement of his hand, a movement which is 
increased by the rudder, and by the orders which he issues to his 
crew members. 

But we could take a further step and conceive of the shipmaster as 
standing on the afterdeck and issuing his orders to both the sailors 
and the steersman. Now it is only the commanding word of the ship¬ 
master which causes the execution of his insight into what is needed 
for a safe passage to the harbour. An argument supporting this 
interpretation is that the preceding passage compares cosmic reality 
as a whole to a well-organized and orderly army on the march, from 
which an expert observer must infer the presence and involvement of 
a commander like Nestor or someone with similar qualities. 

In that case none of the actual activities of the army is carried out 
by the commander himself nor of the ship by the shipmaster, but 
they do have their rationale and ultimate cause in the commander’s 
strategy and the course plotted by the shipmaster. 

A comparison with Plato’s myth in the Phaedrus about the journey 
of the celestial gods and the souls in their retinue immediately urges 
itself. Plato evokes there a clever image of a highly complex move¬ 
ment: there is a chariot which is drawn by two horses which possess 
their own power of motion, but their movement is ruled by the hands 
and reins of the charioteer, who stands still on his chariot, but thanks 
to its movement moves towards his destination. 9 However, this 


8 W. Pannenberg, ‘Die Aufnahme des philosophischen Gottesbegriffes als 
dogmatisches Problem der fruhchristlichen Theologie’, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengeschichte 
70 (1959) 1-45; repr. in id. Grundfragen systematischer Theologie vol I (Gottingen 
1967) 296-346. 


9 PL Phdr. 246a ff. 
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famous image of the heavenly pairs of horses with their riders/ 
charioteers was used by Plato to explain the dynamics in the cosmos 
as the work of divine and human souls. Plato reduced the perfection 
and beauty of their movements and their effect on material reality to 
the eternal unchangeability of the Ideas, of which they possess more 
or less perfect knowledge. As a result, the celestial gods, in the myth 
of Plato’s Phaedrus , seem to be sovereigns in their own sphere, whose 
activity is not coordinated by a higher, unifying entity. 

Aristotle shrewdly recognized that unity of world government must 
be guaranteed in a different way. He introduced the theme of abso¬ 
lute divine monarchia, and formulated it at the end of book Lambda 
of his Metaphysics by quoting Homer: ‘The rule of many is not good. 
There should be one ruler’. 10 

In the comparison which Aristotle seems to have used in the lost 
work of which Sextus Empiricus may preserve traces, the celestial 
host is presented as being subordinate to one army commander or 
general and as the executor of his divine counsel. 11 In Aristotle’s 
view, this commander or ruler belongs to a higher order than the 
visible gods. He is a perfectly transcendent, immaterial Intellect 
(Nous) separate from physical reality. Here, curiously, Aristotle shows 
another striking similarity to Plato, who in his Phaedrus myth had 
declared only the nous of the soul to be capable of rising above the 
heavens, as the boundary of somatic reality. 12 But for Aristotle this 
raised the new problem that he had to explain how a metacosmic 
principle could be the ‘principle of movement’ for all cosmic, 
material reality. 

The role of God as ruler and commander of all the cosmos is also 
emphasized in the controversial work De mundo. After first making 
comparison with an army that positions itself for battle on the orders 
of the supreme commander 13 and with a chorus which commences 
its performance, the author concludes: ‘As a steersman on the ship, 


10 Arist. Metaph. A 10, 1076a4. For elaborations of this theme, see Philo, Conf. 
170; Just. Dial. 1, 3; Tatian Or. 14, 1. 

11 Philo of Alexandria follows this Aristotelian conception when he states in 
Cher. 24 that God has placed the planets in their own chariots but holds the reins 
himself. In this way he safeguards God’s (delegated) monarchy. 

12 PI. Phdr. 247c: r\ yap axpcogotToq xe mi daxx|{xdxioxo<; mi avoupfiq ouaia ovxco<; 
ouaa, v|n)xfj<; ia)p£pvfjXT} povcp 0eaxr| vcp. 

Mu. 6, 399a35-bl2. 


13 
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the charioteer in the chariot, the leader in the chorus, the law in the 
city, the general in the army, so is God in the cosmos’. 14 

Once we have seen that Aristotle, for fundamental philosophical 
reasons, replaces the image of the charioteer and his two horses in 
Plato’s Phaedrus by that of the master of a ship or the commander of 
an army, we also understand Hermias’ remark that Aristotle ‘com¬ 
peted with his teacher in the making of chariots’ 15 and are given a 
further indication that in his lost works Aristotle used the image of a 
shipmaster in a polemical setting. In this connection it is interesting 
to take another look at Aristotle’s use of the image of an automaton 
or winding mechanism which occurs in a number of crucial places in 
his work. 

In De generatione animalium II 1 Aristotle uses this image to show 
that, after copulation and fertilization, the begetter of new life is no 
longer directly involved in the development of the new individual’s 
vital potential; only the movement transferred to the menstrual blood 
by the begetter guides the ‘instrumental body’ and regulates the 
development of all the new individual’s parts. 16 In De motu animalium 
Aristotle takes the image of an automaton to explain how an impulse 
from the soul-principle instigates various processes of muscle contrac- 
tions and luxations, which allow the visible body of an animal or 
human to move from one place to another. 17 He also underlined 
there that subsequently the soul-principle need not produce or 
supervise every action. 18 And he used the same image in On the cosmos 
to clarify that after the first impulse which proceeds from God the 
entire cosmos ‘runs by itself. 19 

Aristotle insisted on inferring the producer from the product. ‘You 
can guess the maker’ might have been his motto. Only not in the 
sense of the executor but in that of the deviser. The essential point in 
the images used by Aristotle is that the goal is determined by the 


14 Mu. 6, 400b6-8: KaOoXou 8e orcep ev vr|i pev Kv(3epvr|rn<;, ev appaii 8e tivioxo<;, 



Koapco. 

15 Hermias, Irr. 11 (ed. R.P.C. Hanson, Paris 1993): ^rAoroTtcov xov 8i8domA,ov 
Tfjq appaT07toua<;. 

16 Gener. anim. II 1, 734b4-17. 

17 Motu anim. 7, 701b2-12. Cf. chap. 3 above. 

18 Motu anim. 10, 703a29-703b2. For the image of the automaton, cf. also 
Metaph. A 2, 982al2-l7 and W. Spoerri, ‘Inkommensurabilitat, Automaten und 
philosophisches Staunen im Alpha der «Metaphysik»‘, J. Wiesner (ed.) Aristoteles. 
Werk und Wirkung, Bd. I (Berlin 1985) 239-272. 

19 Mu. 6, 398bl4-16. 
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intellectual Principle, but is then linked via the image of the auto¬ 
maton to an instrument as organon or as operator. 20 As a result of these 
philosophical considerations, the image of the Demiurge who creates 
the world like a kind of craftsman retreats into the background in 
philosophical cosmology and gives way to other images like the 
‘begetting of a Son’, the generation of a World Seed or World Egg 
(containing the eidos of the Begetter, but only ‘potentially’, ‘sleep¬ 
ing’, and still ‘connected with matter’). 

The image of God as ruler of the cosmos also seems to have left 
traces in a doxographical report found in Ps.-Plutarch, Placita , where 
the author writes: 

Aristotle presents the supreme deity as a transcendent form (eidos 
choriston ), standing on the globe of the cosmos, consisting of the 
ethereal body, which he calls the fifth. 21 

By analogy with the relation of God as perfectly transcendent 
Intellect and immaterial Form who is the governing principle of the 
entire material cosmos, through the mediation of the celestial 
element as instrumental body, Aristotle seems to have interpreted the 
relation of the soul as incorporeal form, but form immanent in 
matter, as the governing principle of the ensouled living creature. 

God himself is not perceptible but his governing, all-dominating 
activity can be observed in his works, and this is also the case with the 
human soul. 22 But the important difference is that only the soul’s 
intellect is an entity which is truly incorporeal and exists apart from 
matter, whereas all other soul-functions are inextricably linked to 
corporeality. 

But while the helm with which a ship is steered forms part of the 
ship as a whole, this is not true of the hand of the steersman or the 
steersman himself. He can leave the ship once the final destination of 
the voyage has been reached. 23 


20 Cf. Ambros. Hexaem. I 1: tertium ... quod operatorium dicitur. 

21 Ps.-Plu. Plac. 881E: ’ApioxoxeA,ri<; xov pev dvcoxdxco 0eov ei8o<; xcopioxov 
ejcipepriKoxa xr\ o(paipa xou 7tavxo<;, qxi<; ecxiv aiGepiov ocopa, xo rceprcxov i)7r’ adxou 
mAoupevov. The text is also found in Eus. P.E. XIV 16, 8. Cf. the text of Athenag. 
I^eg. 6 which I quoted in chap. 14. An interesting note is added by E. des Places in 
his edition with translation of Eusebius (Paris 1987) 139 n. 4: ‘Comme l’ecrit G. 
Bardy dans une note a sa traduction d’Athenagore (SC 3, 1943, p. 85, n.2): “Ce 
n’est pas la doctrine d’Aristote qui est ici exposee mais celle du De mundo ” et de 
renvoyer a A.-J. Festugiere, L’ideal religieux des Grecs et lEvangile, p. 232-233’. In this 
way Festugiere’s mistaken view is perpetuated. 

22 Cf. Mu. 6, 399M0-25. 

23 Note that texts connected with Aristotle’s Protrepticus also display the motif of 
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The motif of Odysseus ’ voyage home 

It seems plausible that, for this side of the theory which he 
developed, Aristotle latched on to the motif of Odysseus, the seaman, 
who during many wanderings remains focused on the one goal, his 
fatherland Ithaca, where his beloved Penelope waits for him. He 
probably portrayed the vicissitudes of Eudemus, his friend, the exile 
from Cyprus, who also desired to return to his native land (and his 
father Themison?), after the model of Odysseus. 24 

Plato used the same image in his Phaedo , when he argued that, not 
yet having found the Truth, he took the strongest human logos and, 
travelling on it as on a raft ( schedia ), pursued his life’s journey so long 
as no divine logos was available as a sturdier vessel ( ochema ). 25 

Aristotle adapted this image to his own purposes and patterned 
the theme of life as a journey on the example of Odysseus’ wander¬ 
ings. 26 In the lost works where he talked about the soul’s ‘lack of 
freedom’ and ‘bondage’, he no doubt outlined the road to liberation 
and its various stages. 

Logically, the study of the enkyklios paideia here preceded thedria 
proper, i.e. the study of nature and the cosmos, which Aristotle com¬ 
pared with the sojourn on the ‘Isles of the Blessed’ (cf. Odysseus’ stay 
with the Phaeacians). But the highest good and ultimate goal, in this 
conception, must have been acquisition of the truly comprehensive 


the steersman: fr. 6 Ross; B 65 During; 73 Gigon; fr. 13 Ross; B 50 During; 73 
Gigon: Movoc; yap rcpo<; rnv (pdcnv P^erccov mi 7tpo<; to Geiov, ml mOoiTiepavei 
ia)p£pvr|Tr|<; xi<; ayaGoc; ai6(cov mi povipcov dva\j/dpevo<; too pum xaq dpxa<; 6p(iei 
ml mG’ eoojtov. 

24 Cf. P. Boyance, ‘Echo des exegeses de la mythologie grecque chez Philon’, 
Philon d’Alexandrie. Colloques nationaux (Paris 1967) 171. Of Numenius (2 nd century 
AD) we read in Porph. Antr. Nymph. 79, 19 - 80, 2 (Nauck) = Numenius fr. 33 (Des 
Places) that he saw Odysseus as the symbol of man in search of salvation. The same 
view is found in the Gnostic Naassenes; cf. Hipp. Haer. V 7, 37. M.J. Edwards, 
‘Porphyry’s “Cave of the Nymphs” and the Gnostic controversy’, Hermes 124 (1996) 
88-100 thinks it likely ‘that the Gnostics and Numenius drew from a common 
intellectual reservoir’. 

25 PI. Phd. 85b8: xov yo\>v PeAtiotov xdiv dvGpcotuvcov Aoycov AaPovxa mi 
SogeAeyktotoitov, etc'i xodxou oxodgEvov coarcEp Erci axeStocq KivSuvEuovxa SiarcAEdaai 
xov piov, £i gf| xiq 8dvaixo aacpaAEaxEpov mi dKivSovoxEpov in\ PEpaioxEpou 
oxdga'toq, A,6yo\) Geiou xivo<;, 8ia7top£'o9fjvai. Cf. 99dl: Seoxepov rcXodv. 

26 Cf. G.A. Lucchetta, Scienza e retorica in Aristotele. Sulle radici omeriche delle 
metafore aristoteliche (Bologna 1990) 87, who shows how even ‘innocent’ examples 
used by Aristotle are associated with themes in Homer’s Odyssey. E.g. Phys. II 2, 
194b5: 6 g£v ydp K\)p£pvfiTrj<; 7toiov xi to ei5o<; xod 7tr|5aX(o\) yvcopi^Ei mi £7tixdxx£i, 6 
5’ ek 7toun> ^uA-oo mi tcoicov KivqoEcov coxai in relation to Od. 5, 255. See also M. 
Sanz Morales, El Homero de Aristoteles (Amsterdam 1994). 
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knowledge which philosophy offers, knowledge of ta exo. Aristotle will 
have presented this as comparable with the union of the supreme 
soul-function, that of the intellect, with true Wisdom. 27 


How the awareness of gods came about according to Cicero 

The texts in Sextus Empiricus on the origin of the awareness of gods 
can be connected with an often quoted text found in Cicero: 

Cicero, On the nature of the gods II 37, 95-96 

(= Aristotle, De philosophia fr. 13 Ross; 13a Untersteiner; 838 Gigon) 

Aristotle brilliantly remarks: Suppose there were men who had always 
lived underground in good and well-lit dwellings, adorned with 
statues and pictures and furnished with all the things of which those 
possess abundance who are usually deemed happy, and who had 
never gone above ground, but had learned by rumour and hearsay 
that there existed a certain deity and divine power; if at some time, 
after the earth had opened up its depths, these people could climb 
up from those hidden abodes and could depart from there to these 
regions which we inhabit, when they suddenly beheld earth and seas 
and skies and experienced the greatness of the clouds and the power 
of the winds and looked up to the sun and gained knowledge of its 
greatness and beauty and of its effectiveness, so that they realized that 
it makes the day by filling the sky with light, and on the other hand, 
when night overshadowed the lands, they saw the entire sky picked 
out and adorned with stars and when they saw the varying lights of 
the moon, as it waxes and wanes, the rising and setting of all these 
and their constant and unchanging courses throughout eternity: 
when they saw these, they would surely think that they are gods and 
that all these impressive matters are the work of gods. Thus far 
Aristotle. 28 

The significant difference between Cicero’s text and that of Sextus 
Empiricus quoted above is that Cicero does not talk about a tran¬ 
scendent principle which is the cause of order and movement in the 
celestial spheres. 

We can see this text as describing a first step towards an Aristo¬ 
telian theology or as indicating that Cicero takes his information 


27 Following on from this theme, the author of Herm. Corpus VII 1 and 2 can 
say that lack of gnosis prevents the soul from ‘dropping its anchor in the safe haven’ 
(gn eakHx evoppa^eaOai xoiq xfj<; acoxTipiaq Axpeci). 

28 On this text, see A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology 174-184; Ital. ed. 295- 
310. 
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from a source which no longer recognizes a transcendent reality, but 
has adopted the Aristotelian argument with a small adjustment to 
Stoic views. We should not see it as evidence of a phase in Aristotle’s 
thought in which he supported a pure ‘ theologie cosmique which was 
later extended to include his doctrine of the First Unmoved Mover. 

The point of comparison in the text must be that the cave-dwellers 
obviously knew that the splendid works of art in their subterranean 
dwellings were products of craftsmanship. Thus, when they beheld 
the beauty of the cosmos and in particular of the celestial beings and 
their perfect order, they would certainly conclude that this beauty 
also indicated the craftsmanship of the deviser of this order. Again 
the induction here must be from the effects to the instruments and 
from the instruments to the craftsmanship which guides the instru¬ 
ments. 

Aristotle’s new theology, like his new psychology, stemmed from 
his keen insight into the distinction between the modal mode of 
being of the logico-analytical and the psychic or biotic; and of his 
consistent distinction of the Intellect as entirely separate from all 
somatic reality versus the soul as structurally connected with somatic 
reality via its fine-material, instrumental body. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE SOUL’S ‘BONDAGE’ ACCORDING TO 
A LOST WORK BY ARISTOTLE 


I now want to look at the texts which are usually connected with 
Aristotle’s lost works and touch on the soul’s ‘bondage’. 

The soul of a mortal on earth is not ‘at home’, says Aristotle in his 
dialogue Eudemus. The story about the man tic dream of the expatri¬ 
ate Eudemus and his expectation that he ‘will return home’ 1 has 
been discussed before. It makes clear that, in Aristotle’s view, the 
death of the human individual should be interpreted as the soul’s 
‘return to its homeland’. This is strongly underlined by ‘the revela¬ 
tion of Silenus’ which Plutarch passes down in a literal quotation 
from the Eudemus . 2 It contains the theme of human life on earth as a 
punishment ( timoria ). The motif of human life as a punishment is 
central to two texts by Iamblichus and Augustine which are usually 
connected with Aristotle’s Protrepticus. I want to examine these texts 
in more detail here. In doing so I will privilege Augustine’s text, 
because it explicitly mentions Aristotle as the author of an image of 
the body-soul relationship which Cicero quotes at the end of his 
Hortensius. 


The Etruscan robbers 

Augustine, Contra Julianum PelagianumTV 15, 78 

(= Aristotle, Protrepticus 10b Ross; C 106: 2 During; 823 Gigon) 

It seems significant that some of them (i.e. the pagan philosophers) 
approximated the Christian faith when they perceived that this life, 
which is replete with deception and misery, came into existence only 
by divine judgment, and they attributed justice to the Creator by 
whom the world was made and is administered. How much better and 
nearer the truth than yours were the views about the generation of 
men held by those whom Cicero, as though led and compelled by the 


1 Cic. Div. I 25, 53 = Arist. Eudem. fr. 1 Ross; 56 Gigon. 

2 Plu. Mor. (Consol, ad Apollonium) 115B-E = Arist. Eudem. fr. 6 Ross; 65 Gigon. 
See chapter 14 above. 
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very evidence of the facts, commemorates in the last part of the 
dialogue Hartensiui After mentioning the many facts we see and 
lament with regard to the vanity and the unhappiness of men, he says: 

‘From which errors and cares of human life it results that some¬ 
times those ancients—whether they were prophets or interpreters 
of the divine mind by the transmission of sacred rites—who said 
that we are born to expiate sins committed in a former life, seem 
to have had a glimpse of the truth, and that that is true which 
Aristotle says, that we are punished much as those were who once 
upon a time, when they had fallen into the hands of Etruscan 
robbers, were killed with studied cruelty; their bodies, the living 
(corpora viva) with the dead, were bound so exactly as possible one 
against another: so our souls, bound together with our bodies, are 
like the living joined with the dead’. 

Did not the philosophers who thought these things perceive more 
clearly than you the heavy yoke upon the children of Adam, and the 
power of justice of God, though not aware of the grace given through 
the Mediator for the purpose of delivering men? 3 (transl. W.D. Ross 
and M.A. Schumacher.) 

Compare this with the text of 

Iamblichus, Protrepticus, 8 (47,21 - 48,9 ed. Pistelli) 

(=Axistotle, Protrepticus 10b Ross; B 106-107 During; 73 Gigon): 


3 The Latin text reads: Videntur autem non frustra christianae fidei propin- 
quasse, qui vitam istam fallaciae miseriaeque plenissimum non opinati sunt nisi 
divino iudicio contigisse, tribuentes utique iustitiam conditori, a quo factus est et 
administretur hie mundus. Quanto ergo te melius veritatique vicinius de hominum 
generatione senserunt quos Cicero in extremis partibus Hortensii dialogi velut ipsa 
rerum evidentia ductus compulsusque commemorat. Nam cum multa quae vide- 
mus et gemimus de hominum vanitate atque infelicitate dixisset, 

Ex quibus humanae, inquit, vitae erroribus et aerumnis fit ut interdum veteres 
illi sive vates sive in sacris initiisque tradendis divinae mentis interpretes, qui nos ob 
aliqua scelera suscepta in vita superiore poenarum luendarum causa natos esse 
dixerunt, aliquid vidisse videantur verumque sit illud quod est apud Aristotelem, 
simili nos affectos esse supplicio atque eos qui quondam, cum in praedonum 
Etruscorum manus incidissent, crudelitate excogitata necabantur, quorum corpora 
viva cum mortuis, adversa adversis accommodata quam aptissime colligabantur: sic 
nostros animos cum corporibus copulatos ut vivos cum mortuis esse coniunctos. 

Nonne qui ista senserunt, multo quam tu melius grave iugum super filios Adam 
et dei potentiam iustitiamque, etiamsi gratiam, quae per mediatorem liberandis 
hominibus concessa est, non viderunt? Augustine refers to the same topic in IV 16, 
83: Huius evidentia miseriae gentium philosophos nihil de peccato primi hominis 
sive scientes, sive credentes, compulit dicere, ob aliqua scelera suscepta in vita supe¬ 
riore poenarum luendarum causa nos esse natos, et animos nostros corruptibilibus 
corporibus eo supplicio quo Etrusci praedones captos affligere consueverant, tam- 
quam vivos cum mortuis esse coniunctos. Given the fact that Augustine literally 
quotes from Cicero’s Hortensius here, it is better to talk about a text by Cicero which 
supplies a fragment of Aristotle’s lost work. Cf. St. Augustine , Against Julian, transl. 
by M.A. Schumacher (Washington 1957). 
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Which of us, looking to these facts, would think himself happy and 
blessed—which of us, all of whom are from the very first beginning 
(as they say in the initiation rites) shaped by nature as though for pu¬ 
nishment (timoria)} For it is an inspired saying of the ancients that the 
soul pays penalties (timoria) and that we live for the punishment of 
great sins. For, indeed, the conjunction of the soul with the body 
looks very much like this. For as the Etruscans are said often to 
torture captives by chaining dead bodies ( nekrous) face to face with 
the living, fitting part to part, so the soul seems to be extended 
throughout and affixed to all the sensitive members of the body 
(transl. I. During ). 4 

In the above passage from his polemic against the Pelagian Julian, 
Augustine refers to Cicero’s dialogue Hortensius , 5 which Augustine 
says was meant as an exhortation to philosophy. This work, later lost, 
made an overwhelming impression on Augustine when he read it at 
the age of 19, as he describes in his Confessions . 6 In retrospect he says 
that its effect was to make him desire the immortality of wisdom and 
help return him to God. It is often surmised that Cicero’s model for 
the Hortensius was Aristotle’s Protrepticus. But it may also well be that 
he used Aristotle’s Eudemus, which he certainly knew and which 
doubtless had protreptic features as well. 7 

I note here that these texts, which are of a later date, clearly as¬ 
cribe to Cicero, and by extension to Aristotle, a conception featuring: 

(a) the entire race of human mortals living on earth; 

(b) human life on earth as a form of penance and punishment; 

(c) penance and punishment for great crimes committed; 

(d) a condition of the human soul involving alienation from its 
proper, original (and happy) condition, owing to this punishment; 


4 The Greek text reads: Ti<; av ovv eiq xaoxa pXerccov oi'oixo eoSaigcov eivai mi 
pampux;, oi rcpcoxov ei)0\)<; (puoei aoveaxapev, mGarcep <paoiv oi xaq xeXexac; Xtyov- 
xeq, coarcep av £7ti xipcopia mvxeq; xovxo yap Beiax; oi apxaioxepoi Xeyooai xo tpavai 
5i5ovai xf|v \|A)xt]v xipcopiav mi ^fjv f||iaq £7ii koAxxcei peyaAxov xivajv apapxripdxcov. 
mvu yap r\ oo^e'd^k; xoiouxcd xtvi eoike rcpoq xo ocopa xfj<; \|n)xfj<;. oarcep yap xooc; ev xrj 
Toppflvia (paoi fkxaavi^eiv noXX&KK; xoix; d^iaKopevo\)<;, TcpoaSeapedovxac; mx’ 
avxiKpi) xoi<; £6kn vexpoix;, avxurpooamo\)<; emaxov rcpoq emaxov pepoq rcpoaappox- 
xovxaq oikco<; eoikev ti vj/^xfl 5iaxexaa0ai mi 7ipooK£KoAArja0at Tiaai xoi<; aiaBriximic; 
xoh acbpaxo<; peXeaiv. For these texts, see also E. Berti, La filosofia del primo Aristotele 
(Padova 1962) 453-457; 541; revised ed. (Milano 1997) 395-398; 466. 

5 Cf. L. Straume-Zimmermann, Cicero’s Hortensius (Bern/Frankfurt a. M. 1976); 
M.T. Cicero , Hortensius , Lucullus, Academici libri, herausg., ubers. und komm. von L. 
Straume-Zimmermann, F. Broemser und O. Gigon (Darmstadt 1990). 

6 August. Conf. Ill iv, 7 - v, 9; cf. Beata vita 1, 4. 

7 Cf. H. Flashar, ‘Platon und Aristoteles im Protreptikos des Aristoteles’, 
A.G.Ph. 47 (1965) 53-79 and A.P. Bos, ‘Aristotle’s Eudemus and Protrepticus : are they 
really two different works?’, Dionysius 8 (1984) 19-51. 
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(e) a connection with traditions of ancient mysteries and initia¬ 
tions. 

We are emphatically not dealing here with punishments in an 
earthly existence which are due to a previous (wicked) earthly exist¬ 
ence of an individual or his ancestors. The human condition is pre¬ 
sented here as being as such the result of guilt, necessarily guilt taken 
upon themselves by beings of a more than human status. 

W. Jaeger dealt with these texts in his chapter on Aristotle’s Protrep- 
ticus , 8 which he dated before Plato’s death. His treatment strongly 
influenced the entire discussion, because he believed the work did 
not contain an Aristotelian conception but was still entirely in line 
with Plato’s views. 9 Like the Eudemus , the Protrepticus proclaims, 
according to Jaeger, a profoundly pessimistic view of life on earth. 10 
To express this, Aristotle uses the language of Plato’s Phaedo , n most 
notably in the comparison of the Etruscan robbers. Jaeger con¬ 
cluded: ‘In spite of the self-tormenting crassness of this simile it bears 
the marks of genuine personal experience and sensitive emotion. 
The young Aristotle had really felt the pains of man’s dualistic 
existence as Plato and the Orphics had felt them before him’. 12 

Following Jaeger, F. Nuyens regarded the Protrepticus as typical of 
Aristotle’s early Platonizing phase. 13 But he sees in the Protrepticus a 
distinct difference with regard to the theory of the soul. Besides the 
dualistic theory of the soul particularly found in the text about the 
Etruscan robbers, 14 it contains, for the first time, a more positive, 
instrumentalist view of the relationship between body and soul in 
which the visible body is seen as the ‘instrument’ ( organon ) used and 
needed by the soul. 15 Though Nuyens does not consider these two 
positions incompatible, he does see Aristotle’s later development as 
an almost inevitable result of further reflection on their conse¬ 
quences. 16 Nuyens bases his theory of an ‘instrumentalist’ psychology 
in Aristotle, as we noted in chapter 12 above, on the information in 

8 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 54-101. 

9 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 84: ‘All the essential parts of it are in fact Platonic, not 
merely in language but also in content’. 

10 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 98. 

11 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 99. 

12 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 100. 

13 F. Nuyens, Ontwkkelingsmomenten 80-83; Fr. ed. 90-93. 

14 F. Nuyens (1939) 84, n. 38; Fr. ed. 93 with n. 34. 

15 F. Nuyens (1939) 83-85; Fr. ed. 93-95. 

16 F. Nuyens (1939) 85; Fr. ed. 95. 
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Iamblichus. But Iamblichus had (wrongly) explained Aristotle’s De 
anima in the same way. 

I. During, in his edition of the texts which he believed can be 
related to Aristotle’s Protrepticus, 11 included Iamblichus’ text as a ‘frag¬ 
ment’ (B 106-107) and Augustine’s text as a ‘related text’ (C 106: 2). 
He bases this view on the hypothesis that Iamblichus’ Protrepticus 
almost literally adopts large parts of Aristotle’s work of the same 
name. In his opinion, Cicero’s translation, or at least Augustine’s 
reproduction of it, is ‘remarkably washy’. 18 

In 1963 J. Brunschwig published a valuable study devoted to the 
texts about the Etruscan robbers. 19 Unlike During, he holds that Au¬ 
gustine’s quotation from Cicero corresponds closely to Iamblichus’ 
text. 20 Brunschwig also discerns ‘le pessimisme ultra-platonisant du 
jeune Aristote’ in these texts. 21 Plato had often drawn a sombre pic¬ 
ture of earthly life. In the Phaedo he referred to the secret tradition 
which talked about life on earth as a ‘being held in custody’. 22 The 
playful etymology of soma in the Cratylus links up with this: the people 
round Orpheus regard the body as the wall of a prison which detains 
the soul for the length of its penance. Or as others say: it is the 
sepulchral monument of the soul which is buried in it. 23 The atroci¬ 
ties of the Etruscan robbers seem to imply an even more negative 
assessment of the human situation on earth: not just imprisonment 
but lifelong torture. 24 However, Brunschwig provides an illuminating 


17 Aristotle's Protrepticus. An attempt at reconstruction by I. During (Goteborg 
1961). 

18 I. During (1961) 265. 

19 J. Brunschwig, ‘Aristote et les pirates tyrrheniens (A propos des fragments 60 
Rose du Protreptique )', Rev. philos. de la France 88 (1963) 171-190. 

20 J. Brunschwig (1963) 172. Brunschwig does admit on p. 182, n. 4 that Iam¬ 
blichus’ mot xoi<; aioGqxucoTq xou awgaioq ge^eaiv is more precise than Augustine’s 
rendering. 

21 J. Brunschwig (1963) 172 with reference to W. Jaeger, Aristotle 100 and F. 
Nuyens (Fr. ed.) 90-94. On p. 171 he talks about ‘la violence de son pessimisme et 
l’outrance etrangement baroque de son imagerie’. Of course, it would be very 
strange if after 353 Aristotle still held the same view which Plato presented in his 
Phaedo around 390, even if there were some historical truth in the statement of D.L. 
Ill 37. 

22 PI. Phd. 62b: <b<; ev xivi (ppovpq eojiev oi avGpcorcoi. 

23 PI. Crat. 400c: ofjpa .. xq<; \|n)xfj<; (bq xe0agpevr|<; ev xcp v\>v mpovxi.. and: 
6oKouai pevxoi got paXiaxa GeaGai oi dgtpi ’Optpea xobxo xo ovopa, (oq SiKqv 
5i8o\)ari<; xr\q xjroxfiq (bv 8q evem 5i5coaiv, xouxov 8e rcepipoXov e'xeiv, iva acp£r|xai, 
5e0go)xr|p{o\) eiKova. 

24 J. Piquemal, ‘Sur une metaphore de Clement d’Alexandrie: les dieux, la 
mort, la mort des dieux’, R.Ph.F. 88 (1963) 191 neatly puns that Aristotle has made 
Plato’s ‘grave’ into a ‘sarcophagus’. 
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background to the Aristotelian motif. He points out that Herodotus 
relates a story in which the inhabitants of the city of Agylla were 
massacred by the Etruscans in 534 BC. This had laid a curse on the 
region which later inhabitants, instructed by the oracle in Delphi, 
were able to ward off by making large sacrifices and instituting 
periodical games. 25 And Virgil, Aeneid VIII 478-488 mentions that this 
kind of Etruscan torture had been used already by order of King 
Mezentius, entirely in accordance with the method described by 
Aristotle. Brunschwig concludes that the story about the Etruscan 
atrocity was already associated in Antiquity with the theme of divine 
punishment. 26 

However, Brunschwig also refers to the ancient tradition which 
connects Etruscan robbers with the god Dionysus. In this tradition 
Dionysus was imprisoned as a boy by Tyrrhenian pirates on one of 
their ships. The scoundrels, believing they held a scion of a royal 
family, hoped to secure a large ransom, and ignored the warnings of 
their helmsman. But Dionysus’ bonds were magically loosened and 
the terrified pirates jumped overboard and were changed into dol¬ 
phins. 27 Brunschwig goes on to connect the Etruscans as ‘enemies of 
Dionysus’ with the Titans, who, according to a different tradition, 
lured Dionysus away, tore him apart, and devoured him. 28 Though 
the author points out that this tradition is only reported in extenso by 
relatively late texts, he believes it is implied in a number of texts by 
Pindar, Plato, and Xenocrates. 

Finally, as regards the origin of these texts in Augustine and Iam- 
blichus, Brunschwig opts for a relationship with Aristotle’s Eudemus. 
He thus avoids Nuyens’s problem that two different psychological 
theories were propounded by Aristotle in one work, the Protrepticus 29 
And he can establish a link between Silenus, Dionysus’ traditional 
companion, who figures as a prisoner of King Midas in Aristotle’s 
dialogue Eudemus , and the prisoners of the Etruscan robbers. 30 


25 Herod. 1167. 

26 J. Brunschwig (1963) 173-175. 

27 Cf. Hymn . Horn. VII 7-8, where Ajicrcai .. Tupar|vo{ are mentioned. The same 
activity of Dionysus as one who loosens bonds is central in Eurip. Bacchae , 432-447; 
497; 613ff.; 643ff. 

28 J. Brunschwig (1963) 178-180. 

29 This entails a rejection of During’s premise that Iamblichus in his Protrepticus 
quoted only Aristotle’s work of the same name. 

30 J. Brunschwig (1963) 185. 
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The discussion was continued byj. Pepin 31 . He is full of praise for 
the work of J. Brunschwig. And he starts by underlining the pessi¬ 
mism which these texts express. This leads him to connect them with 
‘the young Aristotle who was still very much a Platonist’ 32 . The aim of 
Pepin’s contribution is to show that the crime of the Etruscans 
already formed part of the Orphic tradition 33 . But Pepin also points 
out the interesting fact that the pirates tied together the living 
prisoner and the corpse ‘face to face’, so that the corpse forms, as it 
were, a mirror image of the living prisoner. Moreover, this coupling 
can be seen as a kind of ‘copulation’ 34 . For Pepin this indicates the 
importance in the Greco-Roman tradition of the ‘mirror motif, and 
an extra link with the tradition about Dionysus, whom the Titans 
lured by means of, among other things, a ‘mirror’ 35 . Pepin also 
suggests that that the term ‘extended’, which Iamblichus uses for the 
soul, has an intentional etymological connection with the name of 
Dionysus’ enemies, the Titans 36 . Finally, Pepin upholds the attribu¬ 
tion of these texts to Aristotle’s ProtrepticusP 

Yet there is still something unsatisfactory about the hypothesis that 
Aristotle’s image of the human condition in the Eudemus is far more 
negative than Plato’s conception in the Phaedo , which may have been 
written a number of decades earlier 38 . This is all the more true if 
Plato’s own position on the soul’s relationship with the body became 
less negative in later years. 39 Some authors have therefore tried to 


31 J. Pepin, ‘La legende orphique du supplice tyrrhenien’, A Cazenave; J.F. 
Lyotard (eds), Uart des confins. Melanges offerts a M. de Gandillac (Paris 1985) 387- 
406. 

32 J. Pepin (1985) 388: ‘L’essentiel de cette conception—ce qui ne surprend pas 
des lors qu’il s’agit du “jeune” Aristote, encore largement platonicien—se ren¬ 
contre deja dans les dialogues de la maturite de Platon’. 

33 J. Pepin (1985) 389. 

34 J. Pepin (1985) 390. For ‘copulation’ Iamblichus’ text uses: onAugus¬ 
tine/Cicero has: ‘copulatos’. 

3o J. Pepin (1985) 392. On this motif, cf. also J. Pepin, ‘Plotin et le miroir de 
Dionysos ( Enn . IV 3 [27] 12, 1-2)’, Rev. intern, dephilos. 24 (1970) 304-320. 

36 J. Pepin (1985) 393 on SiaxexdaGai with reference to Procl. In Tim. (ed. 
Diehl) 146, 14-18 and In Crat. 106 (ed. Pasquali) 56, 13-17. Pepin (1985) 394 also 
shows that Plato, with his doctrine of an immaterial soul, could say in exactly the 
same way that the soul extends throughout the visible body ( Tim. 34b; 36e; cf. Phd. 
67c). 

37 J. Pepin (1985) 399-400. 

38 C.J. de Vogel, ‘The soma-sema formula: its function in Plato and Plotinus com¬ 
pared to Christian writers’, H.J. Blumenthal; R.A. Markus (eds), Neoplatonism and 
early Christian thought. Essays in honour of A. H. Armstrong (London 1981) 79-95, p. 88 
heightens the contrast by virtually denying a negative view of corporeality to Plato. 

39 Cf. H.J. Drossaart Lulofs, De ogen van Lynceus 20. 
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excuse Aristotle by suggesting that the Eudemus was written in a mood 
of deep pessimism brought on by the death of Aristotle’s dear friend 
Eudemus of Cyprus, and they argue that the conception of man 
proposed in the Eudemus cannot be regarded as typical of Aristotle. 40 
A.H. Chroust, who went very far in developing this train of thought, 
assumes too readily that Aristotle acquired a great reputation in 
Antiquity with a work which did not promote his own views. Such a 
course of events is not easily demonstrable in the history of philo¬ 
sophy. 

However, I think that the Eudemus text and the related text in 
Iamblichus can be explained in a new way if we take our cue from a 
new view of Aristotle’s psychology. 


An oppressive bond with dead bodies 

We need to ask whether the image used by Aristotle in fact offers an 
even more pessimistic view of earthly existence than Plato had 
presented. Perhaps we should surmise that Aristotle used a different 
image because he had developed a different conception of the soul 
and believed it could best be expressed by a new image. In fact, there 
is no solid basis for Jaeger’s hypothesis of a Platonistic phase in Aris¬ 
totle’s philosophy. (This hypothesis was, in part, due to the errone¬ 
ous traditional interpretation of De anima II 1 which Jaeger took for 
granted.) There is no reliable evidence for the claim that Aristotle 
ever accepted the doctrine of Ideas. 41 And though the Eudemus talks 
about the soul as a kind of eidos, De anima , too, calls the soul the eidos 
of a natural body. 42 We should also take note of Cicero’s statements 
that Aristotle had assumed a special relationship between the soul 
and the fifth element. 


40 Cf. A.H. Chroust, Aristotle. New light on his life and on some of his lost works 
(London 1973), vol. 2, 43-54, esp. 53-54: ‘a consolatio mortis is hardly the proper 
document for reliable inferences as to the author’s true and ultimate philosophical 
convictions or teachings’; 70; F.L. Peccorini, ‘Divinity and immortality in Aristotle: 
a de-mythologized myth?’, The Thomist 43 (1979) 225. I. During, Aristoteles (Heidel¬ 
berg 1966) 554-556 sharply attacks the persistent fables convenues which have come 
to surround the Eudemus. He believes the work’s aim was not to advance a distinct 
view of its own but rather to give a broad orientation on the main positions. An 
entirely distinct Aristotelian position in the Eudemus is argued by H.J. Drossaart 
Lulofs (1967) 15-18. 

41 Cf. J.M. Rist, The mind of Aristotle9; 14. 

42 Arise, Anim. II 1, 412a20; 2, 414al3-19. Cf. J.M. Rist (1987) 46-47. 
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Augustine describes the torment which the Etruscan pirates inflic¬ 
ted on their victims as follows: ‘their bodies, the living with the dead, 
were bound as exactly as possible one against another’. 43 Augustine 
connects this with the situation of the soul in relation to the body: 
‘our souls, bound together with our bodies, are like the living joined 
with the dead’. 44 

Two things are remarkable here. The soul is compared with a 
composite, namely with a ‘body which possesses life’, in contrast to 
something simple, a body which does not possess life. Second, it is 
suggested that the soul has a certain dimensionality and is wholly 
congruous with the content of the visible, earthly body. 

This cannot be properly connected with any of the traditional 
interpretations of Aristotle’s theory of the soul. 

(a) Not with the view of the Eudemus in Jaeger’s interpretation, 
where the soul is a kind of eidos in the sense of ‘an Idea or something 
of the nature of an Idea’. 

(b) Not with the traditional view of De anima , in which the soul is 
seen as the incorporeal form of a visible natural body equipped with 
organs. 

We can, however, argue that this view would be remarkably in 
keeping with the psychology of the Eudemus and of De anima in the 
alternative view developed above. In that case Aristotle chose this 
image precisely in order to indicate that the soul should be interpre¬ 
ted as the compound substance of the (incorporeal) entelechy prin¬ 
ciple and its ‘natural instrumental (soul-)body’, a complex which 
relates to the visible body as a living body to a corpsel For it is most 
unlikely that Aristotle interpreted the bond of the celestial beings 
with their astral bodies as negatively as that of mortals with their 
perishable bodies. 

The dimensional aspect of the soul could then be easily explained 
by means of Aristotle’s theory of pneuma , which is present throughout 
the visible body as a mediating entity between the soul-principle and 
the visible body. Because pneuma is present throughout the entire 
living creature, Aristotle can say in De generatione animalium that it is 
impossible ‘that a face or a hand or flesh or another part is what it is 


43 In Latin: ‘corpora viva cum mortuis, adversa adversis accommodata quam 
apdssime colligabantur’. 

44 In Latin: ‘sic nostros animos cum corporibus copulatos ut vivos cum mortuis 
esse coniunctos’. During reads ‘cumulatos’ instead of ‘copulatos’. 
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if the sensitive soul is not actually or potentially present in it, in a 
relative or in an absolute sense. For (if this is not the case) then it is a 
corpse or part of a corpse’. 45 We should bear in mind here that 
Aristotle located the soul-principle itself in the heart 46 . 

The same idea of living people bound to corpses ( nekroi ) is 
expressed in Iamblichus’ parallel text 47 . We could interpret this, too, 
as an indication that Aristotle regards pneuma as ‘ensouled’ in a 
primary sense, while the visible body, which remains as a corpse when 
the soul-complex withdraws from it, is ‘ensouled’ only in a secondary, 
derivative sense. But an extra element in Iamblichus’ text is his state¬ 
ment that ‘the soul seems to be extended throughout and affixed to 
all the sensitive members of the body’. 48 Iamblichus does not talk 
about sensible but about sensitive members of the body. 49 If we recall 
that, for Aristotle, the soul as entelechy is seated in the heart as its 
command centre, Iamblichus must again be referring to (psychically 
characterized) pneuma , which passes on all sensations from the senses 
to the centre of consciousness in the heart and conveys all the 
emotional reactions back to the parts of the body 50 . 


A comparison with Corpus Hermeticum X 

Can we imagine the procedure which Aristotle used to explain why 
‘being born’ has such a negative effect? Perhaps we might use a text 
which offers an explication that comes very close to what Aristotle 
could have meant. The name of Aristotle is not mentioned in this 
text, but it does evoke an Aristotelian atmosphere in all kinds of ways. 
I am referring to treatise X of the Hermetic Corpus, entitled ‘The 


45 Gener. anim. II 5, 741al0-13: dSuvaxov 8e TtpoocoTtov r\ xeipa r\ aapm eivai ti 
aXXo xi popiov pri evo\)07i<; aia0r|xiKfj<; vjn)xrj<; r\ evepyeia r\ Suvapei Kai r\ 7cr| r\ anXvx;' 
eaxai yap oiov veKpoq ti v£Kpov popiov. 

46 Cf. Gener. anim. II 5, 741bl5ff; Iuv. 4, 469b3-8. 

47 Cf. Boethus of Sidon in Eus. P.E. XI 28, 12: ei yap Kauiep ev xa> 0vr|xcp Kai 
Xnxo Kai avofjxco Kai Ka0’ eauxo veKpco.. KaxopcopvygEvri anxo xe rcoiet Kai avvexei. 

48 Iambi. Protr. 48, 7-9: oikcoc; eoikev ti \|/\)XTl 5iaxexdo0ai Kai TtpooKEKoAAiiaOai 
rcdai xoiq aia0T)xiKoi(; xov acopaxoq netaaiv. Cf. C. Santaniello, ‘Traces of the lost 
Aristotle in Plutarch’, A. Perez Jimenez et al. (eds) Plutarco, Platon y Aristoteles 
(Madrid 1999) 629-641, pp. 636f. 

49 This is pointed out by J. Brunschwig (1963) 182 n. 4. I. During had trans¬ 
lated: ‘all the sensitive members of the body’. 

50 J. Pepin (1985) 394-395 points out that the Stoics later used the same 
terminology (avxutapEKxeiveiv and dvxutaprjKeiv) to explain that the fine-material 
body is present throughout the visible, coarse-material body. 
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key’ 51 . This treatise talks about gnosis as the key to perfect happiness 
for the soul, but also about ‘ignorance’ as the greatest catastrophe to 
befall the soul. 52 

‘A soul which has not achieved gnosis of the things that are and 
their essence and of the Good is blind, and is shaken by the passions 
resulting from its bond with the body and, being unhappy through 
lack of self-knowledge, is subject to bodies which are alien to its 
essence and pernicious. It drags the body along as a burden, not 
ruling it but being ruled. This is the vice of soul.’ 53 

The soul’s ‘blindness’ is reminiscent of the text in which Aristotle 
compares the human condition with that of bats, which cannot see in 
daylight. 54 The soul’s ‘subjection’ is discussed by Aristotle in a pas¬ 
sage which states that human nature is ‘unfree’ in many respects. 55 
The shaking of the soul by alien bodies suggests the image of a ship 
in a flying storm. These ‘bodies’ must be the four sublunary ele¬ 
ments, which together form the visible body. The soul has nothing 
‘in common’ {koinonia) with them 56 . 

For the ‘covering’ of the soul is a complex matter, as the following 
passage shows: ‘The intellect is in the reason; the reason is in the 
soul; the soul in the pneuma. Pneuma pervades the veins and the 
arteries and the blood and in this way sets the living creature in 
motion and drags it along, as it were.’ 57 


51 Cf. Corpus Hermeticum, tome I (Traites I-XII) texte etabli par A.D. Nock; trad, 
par A.J. Festugiere (Paris 1946; repr. 1972); Corpus Hermeticum , ingel., vertaald en 
toegelicht door R. van den Broek en G. Quispel (Amsterdam 1990); The Greek 
Corpus Hermeticum and the Latin Asclepius in a new English transl. with notes and 
introd. by B.P. Copenhaver (Cambridge 1992); W.S. Grese, Corpus Hermeticum XIII 
and early Christian literature (Leiden 1979) 34-47. 

52 C.H. X 8: KotKicx 8e yoxTK dyvcocna. 

53 C.H. X 8: \|A)xri yap, pr|8ev erciyvouoa xcbv ovxcov grj8e xr^v xodxcov (pdaiv, gr|8e 
xo ayaGov, xuqAcoxxoooa 8e, evxivacaei xoiq rcaGeai xoi<; G(ojiaxiKoi<;, Kai f| 
KaKoSaigcov, ayvorioaoa eauxf|v, SotAevei ocbpaoiv ccAAokoxok; Kai goxOrjpo'K; Gxntep 
cpopxiov paaxa^ooaa xo oopa, Kai ouk apxouoa aXX’ apxogevr|. adxr| KaKia \|/oxh^> I 
have made use of the translation by B.P. Copenhaver. 

54 Arist. Metaph. a 1, 993b9-l 1. 

55 Arist. Metaph. A 2, 982b29: rcoAAaxfi yap ri (pdoic; 8otAr| xcov avOpamcov eaxiv. 

56 A.J. Festugiere (1946) 127 n. 36 associates the words ’bodies which are alien 
to its essence’ with transmigration of the soul into animal bodies. Likewise R. van 
den Broek and G. Quispel. But the contrast here, given what is said further on, is 
that between a ‘fiery body’ of the soul and its opposite, of which the visible human 
body consists, which is a heavy burden for the soul. In the Hermetic Corpus, too, 
the soul has an ‘affinity’ ( koinonia - cf. Arist. Anim. I 3, 407bl8) with its instru¬ 
mental body. But not with the coarse-material components of the visible body. 

57 C.H. X 13: \|A)xti 8e av0pamo\) oxeixai xov xporcov xouxov • 6 vou<; ev xa> Xoycp, 6 
Loyoq ev xri v^xfi, fi yvxTi ev xw Ttveupaxi* xo 7tve\jga 5 it|kov 5ia cp^epcov mi apxripicav 
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Pneuma pervades the body via the blood, and therefore some 
people have identified blood with the soul, says the author. But this is 
a mistake. For the death of a body does not occur owing to a change 
in the blood, but because blood looses its fluidity when the pneuma 
has withdrawn to the soul. 58 

It is remarkable that the author talks about ‘the death of the body’ 
here. He thus concurs with Plutarch, who in the final myth of De facie 
in orbe lunae distinguished between the ‘first death’ and the ‘second 
death’, in which the soul-body is abandoned by the intellect. 59 This 
distinction is a logical consequence of Aristotle’s fundamental separa¬ 
tion of theoretical intellect and productive soul. 60 

Some modern scholars believe that the identification of blood with 
the soul which the author attributes to some philosophers was influ¬ 
enced by the Jewish conception and the Septuagint. 61 However, be¬ 
cause pneuma is not interpreted immaterially, as Philo of Alexandria 
does, but as the fine-corporeal carrier of the soul, we should rather 
assume that the Hermetic author was familiar with Aristotle’s criti¬ 
cism of those who identified the soul with blood. 62 

Next, this cosmology and anthropology is put in a strictly monar- 
chianist framework. ‘All things depend on one principle, and this 
principle (depends) from the One which is alone. And the principle 
is set in motion so that it becomes the principle (of motion of all 
other things). But the One which is alone stands still and is not in 
motion itself. 63 The One which is alone is clearly the transcendent 
Unmoved Mover in Aristotle’s theology. The principle that is set in 
motion is the external celestial sphere of the fixed stars, which is the 
first mover that is set in motion. The term which is used here for the 


mi aigaxoq Kivei to £(pov Kai oarcep xporcov xiva paaxa^ei. A.J. Festugiere translates 
here splendidly: “L’ame de 1’homme est vehiculee en la fa^on que void”, but he 
wrongly describes the series ‘ pneuma , soul, logos, intellect’ as Stoic (129 n. 47). The 
translation ‘the astral body’ by R. van den Broek and G. Quispel is too modern. 

58 C.H. X 13: 816 mi tive<; Tqv \|/oxtiv alga vogi^oooiv eivat, o<paXA,og£voi xqv 
(pdatv, ook eiSoxeq oxi Tipcoxov Set to rcvEoga avaxcoprjoat eiq xqv xj/oxhv Kai to alga 
myqvat Kai xa<; <pA.epa<; Kai xa<; apTT|p(a<; KEVcoGrjvai Kai tote to £cpov KaGeAxiv • Kai 
tooto eoxiv 6 Gdvaxoq too ocbgaxoq. 

59 Cf. Plut. Facie 942F ff. 

60 Cf. Hipp. Haer. I 20, 4 and 6 ; and chapter 14 above. 

61 R. van den Broek; G. Quispel (1990) 126 n. 16. 

62 Cf. Arist. Anim. I, 2, 405b2-8, where Critias is mentioned as a supporter of this 


naive view. 

63 


C.H. X 14: ek giaq 8e apxiK xa rcdvxa qpxr|Tai, f| 8e dpxq ek too evoq Kai govoo, 
Kai r\ g£v apxri KivEtxai, iva naXiv apxri yEvtixai, to Se ev govov egttikev, od KivEtxai. 
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dependence of all things is typically Aristotelian too. 64 It recalls the 
image of the magnet with its pull. 65 Hence the author can say: ‘God 
holds fast the cosmos; the cosmos holds fast man. And the cosmos is 
the son of God; man (is the son) of the cosmos and thus, as it were, 
the grandson of God’. 66 

Man’s relationship to God is then elaborated in a typically Herme¬ 
tic way: ‘God is not unknowing with regard to man, but knows him 
well and wants to be known by him. And this alone is for man the 
means of salvation, the Knowledge of God. This is the ascent to 
Olympus.’ 67 The theme of ascent as the way which the soul goes when 
it acquires gnosis is opposite to the way of man’s genesis. For genesis is 
the process in which the soul undergoes a ‘ dialysis and suffers a loss 
of concentration. 68 Only when it possesses gnosis of God can the soul 
be characterized as good. 69 When it has undergone ‘dialysis of itself, 
it brings about oblivion in itself and no longer shares in the beautiful 
and the good. 70 A.J. Festugiere translates dialysis and ‘to be dialysed’ 
as ‘to be separated from its real self. But this is to run the risk of 
introducing a Neoplatonist view into a different kind of argumenta¬ 
tion. And one can also think here of a process of ‘dilution’, ‘solu¬ 
tion’ 71 that is due to the development of the visible body which is 
produced and ruled by the soul. 


64 C.H. X 14: qpxrjxai. Cf. Metaph. A 7, 1072M4; Gael. I 9, 279a28-30; Motu anim. 
4, 700a5 (where the term functions in an allegorical explanation of Homer’s 
passage on the ‘golden chain’). Cf. A.J. Festugiere (1946) 129-130 n. 51. Earlier this 
author noted: ‘cette notion d’un Dieu-Bien n’agissant que par son vouloir, c’est-a- 
dire sa pensee, parait bien deriver assez directement d’Aristote, Meta. A 6-7’ (ibid. 
118-119 n. 10). 

65 Cf. PI. Ion 533d ff.; 536a. 


66 C.H. X 14. 

67 C.H. X 15: xouxo jxovov ocoxripiov dvBpcbrccp eaxiv, f| yvcboi<; xob Oeou. auxr| etc; 
xov ’'OAa)|I7cov dvapaoiq. 

68 C.H. X 15: 'Fuxtiv 7tai56<; Beaaai, cb xekvov, auxqv 5idta)oiv ai)xrj<; gnSercco 
ejuSexogevqv. 

69 C.H. X 15: ouxg) |xovco<; aya0q A.D. Nock. (But the reading of this 

passage and what follows it is uncertain.) It is relevant to note that the term ‘good’ 
places the soul on the level of the divine Origin. C.H. X 12 said that the cosmos is 
‘not good’ because it is in motion, but ‘not bad’ because it is imperishable. By 
contrast, man was characterized as ‘bad’ because he is changeable and mortal. 

70 C.H. X 15: 8ia^\)oaoa 5e eauxriv eyyevva A,f|0r|v, kcci xou kccXou mi dyaOou ot) 
gexataxgpdvei. 

71 For Aristode’s use of the term see Gael. Ill 7, 306al where he talks 

about xr\ x(bv ercuteScDV SkxAakjei, by which he means the breaking up of concrete 
bodies into a multitude of triangles (in Plato’s Timaeus). Somn. 1, 454b8 mentions 
SidXvan; of the soul. Gener. anim. II 3, 737all speaks of ‘dialysis’ (‘solution’) of 
sperm fluid. 
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The author illustrates this process of ‘soul-dilution’ by comparing 
it to the development of a child. The beauty of the soul in a newly 
born child is still recognizable. 72 But as the child grows, his soul is, as 
it were, ‘dragged downwards’ and stretched through all parts of the 
visible body. 73 We might suspect that the author here imagines birth, 
i.e. the entrance into a coarse-material body, as a process in which 
the soul is tied more and more tightly to the coarse-material body, 
like the prisoners of the Etruscan pirates in the description of Aris¬ 
totle’s EudemuSy and as being dragged down from the astral sphere. 

Chapter 16 explains how the death of mortal man is like a return 
to the condition of the perfectly happy soul of a newborn child. The 
soul of the individual can then restore its relationship with the World 
Soul. 74 The following stages are distinguished in this process: ‘the 
soul ascends and withdraws into itself; the pneuma withdraws into the 
blood; the soul contracts into the pneuma. The intellect is thus freed 
of its garments (endymata) , for its nature is divine, and receives a fiery 
body, with which it roams through all space, and it leaves the soul 
behind to be judged and receive just punishment.’ 75 

We thus find here the doctrine of the separation of intellect and 
soul (-body), recognized as Aristotelian by Hippolytus 76 and also 
described in Plutarch, De facie in orbe lunae. The soul with its pneuma 
can apparently be called a ‘garment’ of the intellect. The source of 
this doctrine must be the Aristotelian theory that the soul (as distinct 
from theoretical intellectuality) cannot carry out its specific activities 
‘without body’. 77 

These doctrines are unknown to the novice and he asks for a 
further explanation: ‘What do you mean, my Father? Is the intellect 


72 At this stage the individual soul’s unity with the World Soul still exists too: exi 
oxeSov ripTrjgevr|v xr\q xou mopo\) \|n)xri<;. 

73 Here, too, the text is clearly defective. A significant passage reads: oxav 8e 
oyKcoGii xo aa>pa mi mxaomofl auxriv eiq xoix; xou acopaxoc; oymuq, 8iaA.uoaaa 8e 
eavxrjv eyyewa Xf|0T|v.. . B.P. Copenhaver reads here: ‘when the body gets its bulk 
and drags the soul down to the body’s grossness’. Cf. Aristid. Quint. Mus. II 2, p. 53, 
19 (R.P. Winnington Ingram): mxao7ia xe onrrnv mi dftcxpoixdv kcoAmei. 

74 C.H. X 16: xo 8e aiixo cruppouvei mi xoiq xob acbfiaxoq e^iobaiv. 

75 C.H. X 16: avaSpagouaa yap r\ \|/\)xh ek eavxTjv, ooaxeAAexai xo Ttvebga ei<; xo 
alga, fj 8 e \jn)XTi eiq xo Ttveoga, 6 8e vo\i<; mGapoq yevopevo<; xcov evSopaxcov, Geioc; cbv 
cpdoei, ocbpaxoc; rcopivoo XaPogevoq iteputo^ei rnvxa xorcov, mxaXuiaw xt^v vj/oxtiv 
K pioei ml xf| mx’ dc^iav 8 (kt|. Arist. Motu anim. 10, 703a21 had already noted that 
pneuma can ‘contract’. On crooxoXf) as contraction of the soul, cf. J. Pepin (1985) 
396-397. 


76 


Hipp. Haer. 1, 20, 4; 6. 

Arist. Anim. I 1, 403a5-8; al6-18. 


77 
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separated from the soul and the soul from the pneuma , when you say 
that the soul is the “garment” (endyma) of the intellect and the pneu¬ 
ma of the soul?’ 78 This gives Hermes Trismegistus the opportunity to 
go into more detail: ‘The combining of these garments occurs in an 
earthly body. For the intellect cannot seat itself alone and naked in 
an earthly body.’ 79 The quality of the intellect does not admit of 
physical contact with an earthly body. 80 

Again the background here is formed by Aristotle’s anthropology, 
with its sharp distinction between the immaterial intellect and the 
soul, which cannot operate without a body. This view cannot possibly 
be regarded as Stoic in origin, first of all because of the fundamental 
rejection of Stoic materialism by all Gnostic conceptions. The solu¬ 
tion to the problem is: ‘the intellect has adopted the soul as a shroud, 
and the soul, which is itself something divine, uses the pneuma as its 
servant. And the pneuma governs the living creature.’ 81 

Two remarks can be made here. The soul’s relationship with 
pneuma is that of a user and an instrument. This is in line with what 
Aristotle says in De anima I 3: ‘ techne must use its instruments, and the 
soul its body’. 82 

Pneuma is called the ‘servant’ of the soul. In comparable fashion 
Aristotle called vital heat ‘most serviceable’ to the productive activity 
of the soul. 83 

‘When the intellect has got free from the earthly body, it clothes itself 
in its own mantle ( chiton ), the fiery one, which it could not keep on 
when taking up residence in the earthly body. ... But the body that 
goes with the intellect is fire. Because the intellect is the demiurge of 
all things, it uses fire as its instrument ( organon) for this production .’ 84 


78 C.H. X 16: flax; xobxo Aiyeu;, cb rcdxep; 6 vouc; xrjq \|n)x?i<; KCtl 0 

xov rcvevpaxoq, gov eutovxcx; evSvpa eivai xov gev vov xt^v vj/vxtiv, xti<; 8e \j/vxti<; xo 
rcvevga; 

79 C.H. X 17: i ] ovvOeaiq xcbv ev8vpdxcov xovxcov, cb xekvov, ev ocbpaxi yrpvco 
yivexai- a8vvaxov yap xov vovv ev ynivcp acbgaxi yvgvov avxov m0’ eavxov e8paaai. 
Plato had said that nous cannot be connected with a body unless by mediation of a 
soul, Tim. 30b; Philb. 30c. Aristotle had specified this by saying that the soul itself is 
always connected with an instrumental body. 

80 C.H. X 17: ovxe xf|v xoaavxrjv dpexriv dvaaxea0ai auyxpcoxi^opevov avxri 
mOrixov (8vvaxov eoxi). 

81 C.H. X 17: etaxpev ovv bkjrcep rcepipotaxiov xr^v \|/v>xh v , f| 8e yvxT1 Kai auxii 0eia 
xi<; ovoa mOarcep vrcripexri xcb rcvevpaxi xprj'tai- xo 8e rcvevga xo £cbov Sioucei. 

82 Arist. Anim. I 3, 407b25-26. See chapter 4 above. 

83 Part. anim. II 7, 652b 10: xo!<; xrj<; vj/vx^q epyoiq vrcripexiKcbxaxov xa>v ocopaxcov xo 
Oepgov eaxiv. Gener. anim. V 8, 789b 10-12. 

84 C.H. X 18: oxav ouv 6 vov<; dmAAayrj xov yrpvov ocbpaxo*;, xov i'Siov ev0v<; 
eve8vaaxo xixcbva, xov rcvpivov, ov ovk e8vvaxo excov eiq xo yrpvov ocbpa Kaxoucrjoai. 
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The author is talking here about the human intellect and the intel¬ 
lect of the World Soul. The Platonic notion of the divine Demiurge 
has been corrected in accordance with Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s 
Timaeus: the production of material things is impossible ‘without 
corporeality’. Hence the intellect of the World Soul needs a ‘natural 
body’ as its ‘instrument’ {organon). 

This is underscored by the statement: ‘Without being clothed in 
fire the human intellect cannot create divine products, since it has a 
human condition as a result of its dwelling-place.’ 85 

To sum up, we can see that this text in the Hermetic Corpus presents 
a number of remarkable doctrines which are clearly connected: 

(a) The fundamental system is not a two-way division of man but a 
trichotomy of visible body, soul, and intellect. The intellect is not a 
function of the soul but differs essentially from the soul in its ability 
to achieve knowledge of the transcendent and to become separated 
from all corporeality. 

(b) The soul survives after death and so is relatively independent. 
But the soul, in turn, is shed and abandoned by the intellect, which 
casts off all materiality. 

(c) The doctrine of soul is connected with the doctrine of pneuma 
as the ‘instrumental body’ of the soul. That is to say, the pneuma doc¬ 
trine is that of Aristotle and not that of the Jewish tradition starting 
with Philo of Alexandria. 

(d) The soul-body is presented as the vehicle ( ochema ) of the soul, 
but also as its ‘garment’ or ‘mantle’ ( endyma ; chiton) and ‘shroud’ 
{peribolaion ). 

These doctrinal details make for a striking relationship with the 
anthropology in the final myth of Plutarch’s De facie in orbe lunae. The 
most plausible theory for the source of this anthropology is that it 
embroiders on Aristotle’s lost writings such as the Eudemus and De 
philosophia. 


(Cf. Plot. Enn. IV 3 [27] 9, 3, where the soul’s fire-body and air-body is also 
distinguished from the gross-material earthly body.) vouq Se o^uxaxoq ov mvxcov 
xcbv Beicov vorigdxcov mi to o^oxaxov xcbv axoixeuov e'xei ocbga, to 7tup- Srigioopyot; 
yap 6W 6 vouq xcbv mvxcov, opyavcp xcb nvpi rcpoq ttjv Srjgioopyiav xpfj'toci. (Cf. Ps.- 
Arist. Spir. 9, 485a28-b3). So the author draws a clear distinction between the 
cosmic Intellect and God, who is called Father and the Good in X 1-3. 

85 C.H. X 18: yvgvoc; yap 6W too 7rup6<; 6 ev avGpcbmn; voxk; aSovaxei xa 0eia 
Srjgioopyeiv, dv0pco7tivo<; cbv xf| oiKfjoei. 
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There is one more interesting point. The earlier part of ‘The key’ 
mentions the god Kronos, of whom it is said that, when he shares in 
the perfect contemplation, he ‘moves out of his body’. 86 Plutarch’s De 
facie also talks about the god Kronos, who, bound in the shackles of 
sleep, is only occasionally allowed to share in Zeus’ counsel. 87 We 
know from Tertullian that this theme played a role in one of 
Aristotle’s lost works. 88 It appears to be evident that Aristotle through 
that mythical story about the dreaming Kronos hinted at the meta¬ 
phor of sleeping and waking that he used to indicate the condition of 
the soul as first entelechy over against the condition of the actualised 
entelechy. 89 

Thus the text of treatise X in the Hermetic Corpus gives us 
valuable extra information about the way in which the doctrine of a 
soul-body can have its place within a non-materialistic and non- 
Platonic dualistic anthropology, and can be combined with the 
notion of the soul surviving the death of the individual. 

Of course the reading of a text in the Hermetic Corpus always raises 
the question from which source the conception used there is drawn. 
Modern exegetes often see themselves forced, for want of alterna- 
tives, to ascribe a large degree of originality to the Hermetic authors. 
But the connection of a doctrine of pneuma with a doctrine of the 
soul’s ascent cannot be classified as an invention by an anonymous 
Hermetic author. This doctrine must have an Aristotelian origin, as 
can be clearly inferred from the work De mundo 90 

After this lengthy digression on the anthropology of the Hermetic 
Corpus, I conclude that the Hermetic text offers solid grounds for 


86 C.H. X 5: Kotxaicoifji^ovxai rcoAAaKiq [5e] ano tot) acbgaxoq eiq xr^v KaAA(axr|v 
oyiv. Cf. Plot. Enn. IV 8 [6] 1,1: koXXolkic, eyeipopevoq eiq epauxov ek xou acogaxcx; 
Kai yivogEvoc; xwv jaev aAAcov e^co, Egauxov 5e ei'aco 

87 Plu.Taa>941A-942B. 

88 Cf. Tert. Anim. 46. 10. See J.H. Waszink, ‘Traces of Aristotle’s lost dialogues 
in Tertullian’, Vigil. Christ. 1 (1947) 137-149; id., ‘The dreaming Kronos in the 
Corpus Hermeticum , Melanges H. Gregoire (Brussels 1950) = AlPhO 10 (1950) 639-651 
and A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology 16-20; ‘The distinction between 
“Platonic” and “Aristotelian” dualism, illustrated from Plutarch’s myth in De facie in 
orbe lunae\ A. Perez Jimenez (ed.), Estudios sobre Plutarco (Madrid-Malaga 2001) 57- 
70 and C. Santaniello, ‘Traces of the lost Aristotle in Plutarch’, A. Perez Jimenez et 
al. (eds), Plutarco, Platon y Aristoteles (Madrid 1999) 629-641. 

89 Arist. Anim. II 1, 412a25-26. 

90 Mu. 1 and 4, 394b9-12. See chap. 10 above. 
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interpreting the texts about the Etruscan robbers not as Platonistic 
but as typically Aristotelian. Next, this interpretation, if valid, lends 
credence to the view that the two texts should not be traced back to 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus , if in fact this was a separate work, but to 
Aristotle’s dialogue On the soul , Eudemus. Only a work that explicitly 
took the soul as its theme can be the origin of a discussion on the 
soul’s entrance (katabasis or kathodos) into the sphere of the coarse- 
material sublunary elements and on its return (anabasis or anhodos) 
to its heavenly place of origin and its Source. It becomes even clearer, 
too, that the Eudemus was not just a consolatory work or an occasional 
text but a serious contribution to the ongoing philosophical de¬ 
bate. 91 

We can add a text which also seems to underline the insignificance 
and wretchedness of the visible body. 

Iamblichus, Protrepticus 8 (47, 5-21 ed. Pistelli) 

(= Aristotle, Protrepticus fr. 10a Ross; B. 104-105 During; 73 Gigon) 

One may observe the same if one views human life in a clear light. For 
one will find that what seems impressive to people is merely a facade. 
It is therefore rightly said that man is nothing, and that nothing in 
human life is stable. For strength and greatness and beauty are laugh¬ 
able and inconsequential; and beauty appears to us only because we 
see nothing accurately. For if one could see as clearly as they say 
Lynceus 92 did, who could see through walls and trees, could one 
endure to look at a man if one truly saw of what poor materials he is 
composed? And honour and reputation, which men so desire, are just 
so much folly. For to him who has caught just a glimpse of eternal 
things, there is no point in being concerned about these things. For 
what is long-lived or lasting in human life? Only because of our 
weakness and the shortness of our life, does this sometimes seem 
considerable. 


91 Cf. J.M. Rist, The mind of Aristotle 166. Contra K. Gaiser (1985) 473, who thinks 
it unlikely ‘dass Aristoteles in dem literarischen Werk einen genuin philosophi- 
schen Beitrag zur Frage der Unsterblichkeit der Seele leisten wollte’. 

92 Cf. H.J. Drossaart Lulofs, De ogen van Lynceus (Leiden 1967). This author also 
calls the passage in question a symptom of ‘a pessimistic deflation of existence on 
earth’ (7), but in a marvellous analysis of the clever composition of the Eudemus he 
shows that it is not just the product of turbulent emotion, but forms a contrast with 
a ‘one-sided spiritualism’ (18-19). 
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Aristotle and Orphism 

It seems clear that in the Eudemus Aristotle followed the line of the 
Orphic poets and of Plato’s Phaedo , which links up with the Orphic 
tradition. W. Jaeger drew attention to this important fact when he 
rediscovered the significance of Aristotle’s lost works. My study aims 
to build on this insight by showing that the connection with Plato and 
Orphism was not just a whim on Aristotle’s part which disappeared as 
he grew older, but that this fundamental belief held firm till the end 
of Aristotle’s scientific career. Here it is worth mentioning the curi¬ 
ous report of Favorinus, passed on by Diogenes Laertius, that Aris¬ 
totle, when Plato gave a public presentation of the Phaedo , was the 
only one who sat out the lecture, while all others left the meeting. 93 
Rightly J.H. Waszink argued the view: ‘Just like his master Plato, 
Aristotle took for the composition of a mythos several elements from 
the theologia of the Orphics upon which he conferred a new sense’. 94 
But, as in the case of Plato’s references to the ancient traditions, it is 
difficult to determine how much ancient tradition Aristotle adopts 
and how much mythical narrative he himself adds. 


W.K.C. Guthrie's position on Aristotle's rejection of Orphism 

J.H. Waszink’s view went against that of W.K.C. Guthrie, the author of 
a much-read study on Orphism 95 . At the end of his book he stated: 
‘Orphic speculation had two sides, a cosmological and a psychologi¬ 
cal, an account of the world and one of the nature of the human 
soul. Aristotle was in profound disagreement with both.’ 96 For the 
psychology Guthrie bases himself on Aristotle’s criticism in De animal 
3, 407bl3-16 of the Platonists and Pythagoreans, a passage which he 
reads as a rejection of any kind of dualism because he explains the 
psychology of Aristotle’s De anima in the traditional sense. In chapters 


93 D.L. Ill 37. Cf. A. Swift Riginos, Platonica. The anecdotes concerning the life and 
writings of Plato (Leiden 1976) 180. This curious piece of information is the starting- 
point of T. Ebert’s recent book Sokrates als Pythagoreer und die Anamnesis in Platons 
Phaidon (Stuttgart 1994) 3f. 

94 J.H. Waszink, ‘Traces of Aristotle’s lost works in Tertullian’, Vigil. Christ. 1 
(1947) 149. 

95 W.K.C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek religion. A study of the Orphic movement 
(Cambridge 1935; 2 1952; repr. 1993). 

96 W.K.C. Guthrie (1935) 244. 
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4 and 5 above I tried to show that Aristotle’s relation to Plato’s Phaedo 
and the Orphic-Pythagorean tradition was quite different from what 
Guthrie supposes. 

As for the cosmogony, Guthrie points out that Aristotle sharply 
criticizes the Orphic idea that an undifferentiated, unformed prin¬ 
ciple like the Night (Nyx) could explain the entire cosmic order. 97 
Again, however, the fact that Aristotle censured certain aspects of the 
ancient theologies does not mean that he saw no way of linking up 
with them on various points. Anyone who reads Plato’s lambasting of 
the extortionate practises of Orphic evangelists 98 will find it hard to 
accept that Plato in the Phaedo and in his seventh Letter concurs so 
fundamentally with the ideas of their circle 99 . But both Plato and 
Aristotle never simply appropriate these ideas; they transform them in 
a philosophical sense. 

Where W.K.C. Guthrie failed, P. Boyance recognized that Aristotle, 
while criticizing certain parts of Orphic theology, appreciated its 
ability to express a perspective of meaning which transcends and 
founds everyday experience. We can fully agree with his assessment: 
‘From Plato to his Neoplatonist commentators, there was a continuity 
in the use of the Orphic writings which is not to be ignored or 
underestimated. Stages of it are represented by Aristotle, Xenocrates, 
the Stoics, Plutarch, and further Philodemus, Cicero, and Philo 
Judaeus’. 100 


97 W.K.C. Guthrie (1935) 245-246 with reference to Arist. Metaph. N 4, 1091a30 
ff.; A 10, 1075b26. 

98 PL Resp. II 363c ff. Orpheus and Musaeus are presented here as descendants 
of the moon goddess Selene and the Muses and as poets whose works are available 
in book form, 364e. Cf. P. Boyance, Le culte des Muses chez les philosophies grecs (Paris 
1936; repr. 1972) 7ff. 

99 PL Phd. 62b; Epist. VII 334e-335c. Cf. also Leg. Ill 701c, where Plato talks 
about xf|v A.eyopevr)v nvX aiav Trcavucfiv (pvoiv. G. Meautis (1955) 256 remarks on 
this last passage: ‘Nous y avons vraiment l’essentiel de l’enseignement platonicien 
et Paffirmation solennelle: ma doctrine, au point de vue religieux, est basee sur 
l’Orphisme’. Cf. K. Gaiser, ‘Die Elegie des Aristoteles an Eudemos’, Mus. Helv. 23 
(1966) 88-92. 

100 P. Boyance, ‘Remarques sur le salut selon l’Orphisme’, REA. 43 (1941) 166; 
id. ‘Echos des exegeses de la mythologie grecque chez Philon’, Philon d’Alexandrie 
(Paris 1967) 169-188, esp. 183-186. Cf. G. Meautis (1955) 254: “L’Orphisme peut 
etre compare a un courant souterrain coulant a travers toute la civilisation grecque 
et affleurant chez les ecrivains les plus divers”. Likewise F.L. Peccorini, The Thomist 
43 (1979) 217-256, esp. 231. 
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L. Brisson!s hypothesis on old and more recent Orphic doctrines 

However, there is a serious problem in relation to the Orphic tradi¬ 
tion: some parts of the information on Orphic doctrine occur only in 
very late sources. When texts of Plato and Aristotle talk about ‘atone¬ 
ment of guilt’ and ‘penance’ for grave crimes, scholars usually 
suppose that this refers to the crime of the Titans, who assaulted the 
young god Dionysus, lured, seized, and tore him apart, and then 
cooked and ate him. Zeus punished this outrageous behaviour by 
striking the Titans with his lightning. And man was born from the 
remains of the Titans. But in a recent study L. Brisson has pointed 
out that the story about the laceration of Dionysus and the birth of 
man from the remains of the lightning-struck Titans is not found in 
detail until Olympiodorus in the sixth century AD. 101 In his 
contribution Brisson argues that Olympiodorus places his discussion 
of the birth of man from the remains of the Titans in an alchemistic 
context. For him this means that Olympiodorus cannot have repre¬ 
sented a truly ancient Orphic tradition in the anthropogony. 102 In the 
rest of the article he investigates which facets of the story about 
Dionysus are old and which are not. 

Certainly ancient, according to Brisson, is the information about 
the murder of Dionysus, his consumption by the Titans, the lightning 
attack on the Titans by Zeus, and the rebirth of Dionysus. These were 
components of the old Orphic theogony which was already known in 
Plato’s time. 103 But none of the old testimonies seems to have con¬ 
nected Dionysus’ fortunes and the punishment of the Titans with the 
birth of the human race, which thus shared in the goodness and the 
divinity of Dionysus. 

The theme that human beings descend from the Titans is also old. 
But it is not typically Orphic. 104 And Plutarch seems to pass on a 
Xenocratic tradition in which the crime of the Titans struck down 
by Zeus’ lightning was punished by imprisonment, and that the 

101 L. Brisson, ‘Le corps “dionysiaque”: l’anthropogonie decrite dans le Commen- 
taire sur le Phedon de Platon (1, par. 3-6) attribue a Olympiodore est-elle orphique?’, 
Chercheurs de sagesse. Hommage a J. Pepin (Paris 1992) 481-499. See also his ‘Orphee 
et l’Orphisme a l’epoque imperiale. Temoignages et interpretations philoso- 
phiques, de Plutarque a Iamblique’, A.N.R.W. II 36, 4 (Berlin 1990), 2867-2931. 
These articles are reprinted with various other studies in id. Orphee et VOrphisme dans 
VAntiquite greco-romaine (Aldershot 1995). 

102 L. Brisson (1992) 492-494. 

103 L. Brisson (1992) 494. 

104 L. Brisson (1992) 495. 
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imprisonment of man’s soul in his body is comparable. 105 Not until 
the so-called Orphic Rhapsodies , which Brisson dates to the 1 st or 2 nd 
century AD, was the birth of the human race presented as a result of 
Zeus’ campaign against the criminal Titans. 106 

An important step further was taken by R. Edmonds in a recent 
contribution to the scholarly debate. 107 He believes that the myth of 
Dionysus Zagreus is not at all an ancient product but a modern con¬ 
struction in which fundamental Christian notions about ‘redemp¬ 
tion’ and ‘original sin’ were attributed to a kind of Orphic church! 108 

However, both L. Brisson and R. Edmonds fail to discuss the texts 
which form the starting-point of our inquiry in this chapter. Given 
the great importance of Aristotle’s lost works in the Hellenistic 
period, this is a regrettable omission. We shall therefore have to 
consider the hypothesis of Brisson and Edmonds in our further 
discussion of the texts dealing with the Etruscan robbers. But first we 
should check to see what information about the Orphic tradition is 
unmistakably present in the Aristotelian Corpus. 


Explicit references to the Orphic tradition in the Aristotelian Corpus 

There are not many explicit references to Orphic writings in Aris¬ 
totle’s extant works. 

In De anima I 5 Aristotle observes that many psychological theories 
of his predecessors are inadequate because they leave various facets 
of ‘life’ and ‘possessing soul’ out of account: 

This also applies to the theory found in the so-called ‘Orphic’ poems; 
it is said there that that the soul enters (living creatures) from the 
universe because they inhale it, it (the soul) being carried in by the 
winds. But this cannot be the case in plants nor in some living crea¬ 
tures, since not all of them possess a respiratory system. This has simp¬ 
ly escaped the attention of those who hold this view . 109 


105 Plu. Esu cam. 996B-C. Cf. L. Brisson (1992) 495-497. 

106 L. Brisson (1992) 497; cf. id. (1990) 2883ff. 

107 R. Edmonds, ‘Tearing apart the Zagreus myth: a few disparaging remarks on 
Orphism and original sin’, Class. Antiq. 18 (1999) 35-73. 

108 The text of Augustine which formed the starting-point of this chapter 
introduces the Christian notion of ‘original sin’ in relation to the ancient tradition 
which he cites. But this is no reason to suppose that Augustine projects this idea 
back onto Cicero or Aristotle. 

109 Anim. I 5, 410b27: xouxo 8e kekovOe kcxi 6 ev xoiq ’Op<piKoi<; KaXovgevou; ekeoi 
Xoyog- (prjol yap xr^v \j/\)XT]v ek xou oXov eioievai dvotTtveovxcov, <p£pog£vr|v i)7co xcov 
avEgcov, ox>x oiov xe 8e xoiq cpnxoiq xouxo augfkxwEiv ov8e xd>v ^cocov eviok;, £ut£p gr^ 
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Aristotle ascribes an apparently related train of thought to ‘the 
Pythagoreans’: they attributed reality to the Void ‘and declared that 
the void enters the world from the infinite pneuma, because the world 
also inhales, as it were, the void’. 110 

The passage in De anima I 5 shows that Aristotle knew texts attri¬ 
buted to Orpheus which dealt with the theme of ‘life’ as something 
which belongs to human beings and animals. The purely biotic ‘life’ 
of plants was left out of the picture. The ‘life’ of animals and human 
beings was probably associated with the ‘breath of life’ or pneuma, 
since respiration was considered closely connected with ‘life’ and the 
winds were regarded as the carrier of the vital substance. It is unlikely 
that these poems talked about an ‘incorporeal soul’. We should there¬ 
fore see this view in relation to the pre-Socratic theories of Anaxime¬ 
nes or Hippocratic doctrine. Aristotle’s words here immediately raise 
the question: how can the soul be inhaled by respiration? For it is 
more natural to assume that the entrance of the soul instigates respi¬ 
ration. But we should probably take the Orphic view to express the 
belief that the soul enters the body when a baby draws its first breath. 

Aristotle adds to his criticism by pointing out that there are various 
animals which do not have a system of respiration. In De anima he 
gives the example of fish. 111 He accuses the Orphic tradition of being 
deficient because it does not talk ‘about every soul’, ignoring as it 
does the anima nutritiva, and not ‘about any entire soul’, for in his 
own theory no animal or human soul can exist without the anima 
nutritiva. 112 

According to Philoponus, Aristotle here talked about ‘so-called 
Orphic poems’ because he held that they were not actually written by 
Orpheus. The views were those of Orpheus, but Onomacriticus cast 
them into poetic form. 113 Philoponus bases this on Aristotle’s own 
books On philosophy. But a speaker in Cicero reports that the poet 
Opheus never even existed according to Aristotle. A poem which 
Pythagoreans hand down as ‘by Orpheus’ was written by a certain 
Cercon. 114 


Ttdvxa dva7weo\)civ • xouxo 8 e XeA^Ge xoiq oikax; \meiA,r|<p6ra<;. 

110 Phys. IV 6, 213b22-26: eivai 8’ £(paoav mi oi nvGayopeioi kevov, mi 
ejceioievai auxo xcp onpavcp ek xox> aKEipov TWEvpaxcx; ax; dvarcvEovxi mi xo kevov, 6 
Siopi^Ei xaq (pxxjEK;.. . Cf. A letaph. N 3, 1091al3-18. 

111 Anim. II 8, 421a3-6; cf. Resp. 21, 480M2-20. 

112 Cf. Anim. II 2, 413a31-32. 

113 Ioh. Philop. In De an. 186, 21-26 = Arist. Philos, fr. 7a Ross; 26 Gigon. 

114 Cic. N.D. I 38, 107 = Arist. Philos, fr. 7b Ross; 27 Gigon. The Latin text has a 
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2. The second fragment of information about Aristotle’s knowledge 
of the Orphic tradition is found in De generatione animalium II 1. 
Aristotle poses there the dilemma whether all parts of a new living 
creature are formed at the same time or in succession. Of the second 
possibility, which Aristotle himself supports, he gives ‘the so-called 
Orphic poems’ as an example. For, according to the view proposed 
there, the living creature is formed ‘in the same way as the knitting of 
a net’. 115 This is a remarkable piece of information, because it clearly 
involves an Orphic anthropogony , albeit one dealing with the genera¬ 
tion of creatures on earth. We could also call it an embryology. 
Further details are lacking. But we should certainly bear in mind that 
Aristotle himself holds that the very first stage in embryogenesis is the 
formation of the heart. All the other distinct parts and organs develop 
only at a later stage. The fact that Aristotle mentions precisely this 
part of the Orphic tradition entitles us perhaps to ask whether these 
Orphic poems, too, proposed ‘the heart’ as the starting-point of 
anthropogenesis. For the heart played a crucial role in one other part 
of the Orphic tradition: the heart of Dionysus was saved by Zeus from 
the violent hands of the Titans, who mangled and ate Dionysus, after 
which Zeus regenerated a new Dionysus from it. 

3. There is another explicit reference to the Orphic poems, but it 
occurs in the controversial work De mundo. I will discuss it for the sake 
of completeness. At the end of the work the author argues that the 
many names used for God are actually names for all the things which 
God brings about by his Power. God can be called ‘the God of 
heaven’ and ‘the God of the earth’ because he can be called the 
cause of everything which is enduring or accidental. 

The text goes on: 

It is therefore well said in the Orphic poems: 

Zeus is the first, Zeus of the flashing bolt is the last; 

Zeus is the beginning, the middle, all things sprang from Zeus, 

Zeus is the foundation of the earth and of the star-spangled heavens, 
Zeus is male, Zeus an immortal woman, 


variant ‘Cercops’. 

115 Gener . anim. II 1, 734al6-20: f\ yap xoi apa 7tavxa yiyvExai xa popia oiov 
Kap5ia rcvEupcov rjmp 6<p0aXpo<; mi xa>v aAAtov emaxov, r\ etpe^rjq cooTtep ev xoiq 
KaXonpevon; ’Op(peco<; etceoiv • ekei yap opoiax; cpr|oi yiyvEaOai xo £cpov xfi xou Sikxuod 
rcXoKff The motif of the ‘fishing net’ also occurs in Aristid. Quint. Mus. II 17, p. 87 
(Winnington Ingram) in his description of the ethereal soul-body. 
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Zeus is the breath of all, Zeus the power of unwearying fire, 

Zeus is the source of the sea, Zeus is the sun and the moon, 

Zeus is king, Zeus of the flashing bolt is the master of all, 
for after hiding them all he brings them back to the glad light 
from his holy heart, performing impressive deeds . 116 

These lines were generally thought to be influenced by Stoic theo¬ 
logy 117 and therefore to indicate the pseudo-Aristotelian nature of the 
work On the cosmos. The discovery of a papyrus in Derveni (northern 
Greece) in 1962 changed the situation crucially, because it contained 
a number of these lines, plus an allegorizing commentary. The 
papyrus could apparently be dated to around 400 BC. It was used for 
the pyre of a distinguished person, but had not been entirely burnt. 
The deciphered text was first published by S. Kapsomenos in 1964. 118 
It showed that the papyrus contains lines 2 and 7 of the Orphic text 
as found in De mundo. In his contribution R. Merkelbach tried to 
provide some background to the new textual material. 119 He believes 
that the Orphic text may even date back to the 6th century BC. 120 
The commentary on the Orphic poem is strongly allegorizing and 
clearly brings to bear pre-Socratic natural philosophy. 

W. Burkert has also attempted to provide clarification. 121 He 
emphasizes that Zeus is presented in the allegorical commentary as 
the high and mighty one, but also as breath and air and as reason 
(phronesis) , 122 He sees in this an affinity with Diogenes of Apollonia 


116 Mu. 7, 401a27-401b7: 

Aio mi ev xoiq ’OpcpiKou; oi) k(xkco<; ^eycxai • 

Zeix; 7cpcoxo<; yevexo, Zeix; uaxaxoq dpyiK£pa\)vo(; 

Zeix; K£ 9 aAi|, Zeix; peaaa, Ato<; 8’ ek rcdvxa xex\)Kxar 
Zeix; 7ro0}rnv yarn*; xe mi oupavou daxepoevxo*;* 

Zeix; apariv Yevexo, Zeix; apppoxot; erctaxo v\>p(pr| • 

Zeix; 7ivoiTj Tcavxcov, Zeix; dmpdxou 7rop6<; oppf| • 

Zeix; tc6vxo\) pi^a, ZeIx; r\X\o (; ti8e oe^tivti • 

Ze\x; paoi^Exx;, Ze\x; apxoq drcdvxov apyiKEpcawoc; 
mvxaq yap Kp^yaq a\)0i<; (paoq eq 7toAA)yri0£<; 
ek Ka0apr|(; Kpa8ir|<; avEVEyKaxo, pEppEpa pE^cov. 

117 Cf. R. Harder, PhilologusSb (1935) 243ff. 

118 S. Kapsomenos, Deltion Archaiologikon (Athens) 19 (1964) 17-25 (written in 
Modern Greek). 

119 R. Merkelbach, ‘Der Orphische Papyrus von Derveni’, Z. / Papyrologie und 
Epigraphik 1 (1967) 21-32. 

120 R. Merkelbach (1967) 21. 

121 W. Burkert, ‘Orpheus und die Vorsokratiker. Bemerkungen zum Derveni- 
Papyrus und zur pythagoreischen Zahlenlehre’, Antike und Abendland 14 (1968) 93- 
114. See also P. Boyance, ‘Remarques sur le Papyrus de Derveni’, R.E.G. 87 (1974) 
91-110. 

122 W. Burkert (1968) 97. 
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and Anaxagoras of Clazomenae. 123 And he stresses that there is no 
trace of Platonic and Aristotelian influence in the Derveni commen¬ 
tary. 124 Burkert also points up well how the poetic language of 
Orpheus, who links up with ordinary human speech in his theogonic 
myth, is violently transformed into an allegorizing exegesis. 125 

1982 saw a non-authorized publication of 21 columns of the text of 
the Derveni papyrus. 126 In 1997 a new translation of all the available 
material was presented by A. Laks and G.W. Most. 127 

The context of these verses in De mundo 7 raises various questions. 
Suffice it to say here that the verses state (a) that Zeus is male and 
female; 128 (b) that the breath of life of all living creatures (which 
possess breath of life) can be equated with Zeus; (c) that Zeus is the 
absolute ruler over all that lives, including the parts of the cosmos; 
(d) Zeus is presented as the cause of the downfall and rise of all living 
creatures. The question here is whether this refers to the eternal 
cycle of the celestial beings and nature, or to a unique act on the part 
of Zeus; (e) all things spring ‘from the pure heart of Zeus’. This line 
strikingly focuses attention on Zeus’ ‘heart’. 


The motif of 'bondage’ doubled: bonds of sleep and bonds of death 

What more can we say about the background to the text about the 
Etruscan pirates? Aristotle’s conception of the soul in our text, 
entirely in line with the Orphic tradition, is that it does not essentially 
belong to the sphere of generation and decay, but is there owing to a 
cause which precedes the existence of the concrete individual. In 
addition, however, Aristotle has a much greater problem in relation 
to the human intellect. Given his position that the intellect itself is 


123 W. Burkert (1968) 97-98. 

124 W. Burkert (1968) 100. 

125 W. Burkert (1968) 101. 

126 Zeitschr. f Papyrologie und Epigraphik 47 (1982) after p. 300. 

127 A. Laks, G.W. Most (eds), Studies on the Derveni Papyrus (Oxford 1997) 9-22. 
Cf. A. Laks, ‘Between religion and philosophy: the function of allegory in the 
Derveni Papyrus’, Phronesis 42 (1997) 121-142; G.W. Most, ‘The fire next time. 
Cosmology, allegories and salvation in the Derveni Papyrus’, J.H.S. 117 (1997) 117- 
135; E. Hussey, ‘The enigmas of Derveni. A review of Andre Laks and Glenn W. 
Most (eds), Studies on the Derveni Papyrus', Oxford Stud . Anc. Philos. 17 (1999) 303- 
324. 

128 This motif is also present in Pythagorean ism, which refers to the One as 
even/odd and as male/female. Cf. W. Burkert (1968) 106 n. 31. 
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immaterial and is directed to immaterial objects, he must regard the 
essence of the intellect as transcending the entire physical cosmos 
and as having entered it ‘from outside’ (thyrathen ), 129 

As a result of his strict separation of intellect and soul, which also 
formed the basis for his non-Platonic theology, 130 Aristotle has two 
problems instead of Plato’s one. Plato had to explain how the souls of 
individual creatures became separated from the sphere of the World 
Soul and had ‘descended’, ‘fallen’, or crashed down to the sphere of 
mortality. Aristotle, however, had the double problem of explaining 
how nous principles had lost their unity with the transcendent, divine 
Intellect and had become ‘bound’ to bodies of ether, where they 
resembled the visible gods subordinate to God; and second, how 
parts from this cosmic ethereal sphere came to be clothed in gar¬ 
ments of fire or air and as such could be the vital principles of all 
individual living creatures. 

But of course Aristotle could not have talked about this in a 
discussion which confines itself to empirical reality and which he 
himself would have counted as ‘secondary philosophy’ or physics. 
Only a divine revelation or a myth of an ancient ‘ theologos ’ would be 
able to give some idea of this. In any case we know that he used such 
a medium in his dialogue the Eudemus. There, in ‘the revelation of 
Silenus’, he doubtless spoke about the disaster which the ‘being 
born’ of the earthly individual entails for the soul. Perhaps we can 
surmise that Silenus did not just advise Midas, who had captured him, 
that the greatest evil for man is the descent into the sphere of mortal¬ 
ity, but also explained to him how its consequences can be reversed. 
For a philosophy which speaks about ‘bondage’ will certainly have 
wanted to offer the hope of an ‘unbinding’, liberation. 


129 Cf. Gener. anim. II 3, 736b24; 28; cf. Resp. 4, 472a22. Cf. Gael I 9, 279all-22. 

130 This point was acutely formulated by E. Barbotin ‘En somme, le schisme 

interieur qui divisait le compose humain chez Platon subsiste chez son disciple, 
mais subit une transposition progressive: au lieu d’opposer le acoga a la vjn>xf|, celui- 
ci oppose finalement la \|/\)xf| au vouq; dans la hierarchie des principes constitutes 
de l’homme, le dualisme s’est deplace de bas en haut’. The point was already 
incisively made in Antiquity by Atticus, fr. 7 = Eus. P.E. XV 9, 14: ndvxax; 8e mi ev 
xoijxon; 5ia<pepex(xi n^axcovi- 6 pev yap (prjai vouv avev v|/\>xH^ aSuvaxov eivai 
cnmaxaa0ai, 6 5e xo)ptC ei xx k x dv vouv. 
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The descent of the rational principle into the sphere of mortality 

Is there more to be said about Aristotle’s explanation of the un¬ 
natural condition of human existence on earth? How did he argue 
persuasively that a soul not subject to mortality which is moreover the 
vehicle of an intellectual principle was robbed of its glory in the 
celestial regions and bound to a mortal body, which indeed it needs, 
on the way of the knowledge which it acquires through sense- 
perception, ultimately to rise above this changeable and perishable 
reality, and thus arrive once again at intellectuality, at spiritual 
awakening and spiritual (new) life? 

Plato’s task, as we said, was simpler. He only had the problem of 
how an immortal soul became bound to a perishable body. The 
solution he hit upon was that the divine Demiurge supplied soul 
principles to the visible heavenly gods, who formed the appropriate 
perishable bodies. 

Aristotle’s problem was more complicated. He had expressly kept 
the supreme deity apart from all demiurgic activity. He had presen¬ 
ted the production of perishable beings as the work of the celestial 
gods. These celestial gods were qualitatively distinguished by Aristotle 
from the First Unmoved Mover. Central authority is held by the 
metacosmic Nous. Executive power is wielded by the visible gods, who 
occupy a subordinate position. Not being altogether incorporeal, 
they are characterized by desire ( orexis ) and emotions {pathe). Inas¬ 
much as they are somatic, it followed for Aristotle that they cannot be 
regarded as unchanging in the same way as the transcendental 
Nous. m Their condition must imply a periodicity, probably expressed 
in cosmic cycles and cultural cycles. We can assume that they were 
presented as the producers of all irrational animals and all kinds of 
plants. But the question remains how the reality of generation and 
decay which they bring about also came to contain beings who, 
though subject to generation and decay, possess a principle of 
intellectuality which is of perfect divinity. 


Speculations on a possible synthesis 

It seems reasonable to suppose that for this purpose Aristotle used 
mythical motifs which he partly drew from the ancient tradition. For 


131 Cf. PL Pit. 269d-e; Arist. Metaph. A 7, 1072b4-7. 
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another part he probably presented his own ideas as ancient and 
venerable. This was easy to do if he put these ideas in the mouth of 
the demon Silenus. Silenus has a direct relationship with the god 
Dionysus, who played a prominent role in Orphism because he was 
associated with the ‘liberation’ from galling bonds. In the Homeric 
Hymn dedicated to him Dionysus was also coupled with Etruscan 
robbers. 

An ancient Orphic tradition in which all things are thought to 
have sprung from Nyx (the goddess of the Night) was criticized by 
Aristotle in Metaphysics A 6. 132 But another tradition, in which a god 
Phanes, whose name refers to light and radiance, is the fountainhead 
of all things, would perfectly suit Aristotle’s philosophical perspective. 

In this context Aristotle may have placed the figure of Dionysus by 
means of a kind of ‘revelation of Silenus’. The tradition about the 
laceration of Dionysus, son of Zeus, by the Titans, after Dionysus had 
been lured into their sphere of power, could perhaps be interpreted 
as the imprisonment of pure intellectuality in the sphere of 
materiality, the senses, and emotionality. 133 

This may have led the young Dionysus to forget transcendental 
reality and desire to become productive too, and to bring forth 
beings after his own image. 134 As a result of his youth and enticed by 
his own mirror image in the sphere of water and earth, he may have 
ended up, like a Narcissus figure, in the sublunary sphere. 135 

In this way the birth of the human race may have been ‘explained’ 
as resulting from the ‘descent’ of the perfectly divine and intellectual 
Dionysus into the sphere of the Titans and of the senses and 
emotionality. (Such a motif of ‘a Son’, ‘a Firstborn’ who is an Image 
of the Father, could explain the affinity between Aristotelian theology 


132 Metaph. A 6, 1071b27; cf. 1072a8; 10, 1075b26; N 4, 1091a30. 

133 It is relevant in this connection that Iamblichus, Protr. IX, 50, 27-51 = Arist. 
Protr. fr. 11 Ross; B 16 During; 73, 56 Gigon mentions the theme that living crea¬ 
tures, though they come into being ‘by nature’, nevertheless perhaps 7tapa (puatv ... 
yeyevriaGai 5ia xiva <p0opav Kai pox0r|piav. F. Vendruscolo, “‘Pessimismo orfico” 
nell’Aristotele perduto. Una tesdmonianza trascurata?’, Koinonia 13 (1990) 155-170 
has connected this passage with Iamblichus’ text on the Etruscan robbers. Cf. Aris- 
tid. Quint. Mus. II 17, p. 86, 27ff. and A.J. Festugiere (1954; repr. 1971) 463-486. 

134 Aristotle interpreted all functions of the dianoetic soul as not being capable 
of realization ‘without body’. Conversely, he may have presented the entrance into 
matter as a loss of purely theoretical intellectuality owing to the desire to produce. 

135 The name ‘Narcissus’ is etymologically related to ‘narkos , ‘deep sleep’, 
‘unconsciousness’ and would chime well with the themes of Aristotle’s Eudemus. Cf. 
J. Pepin (1970) 319-320. 
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and the doctrine of the Logos as ‘first-created’ Image of the divine 
Intellect in Philo of Alexandria, 136 the myth of the heavenly Anthropos 
in the Hermetic Corpus, 137 and the theme of the ‘threefold Sonship’ 
in the Gnostic doctrine of Basilides 138 and the theme of the Parthian 
prince in the Song of the Pearl) Next, there is the descent into the 
sphere of generation and decay. Thus human beings may have been 
presented as beings whose souls, according to their emotionality and 
their passions, are Titan, i.e. cosmic and fine-corporeal, but accord¬ 
ing to their possibility of intellectuality, Dionysian, i.e. purely 
immaterial and metacosmic. 

The motif of Dionysus’ rebirth could have been used to exhort 
man to develop his intellectuality and turn away from the sphere of 
generation and decay and from all irrational emotionality. The 
biblical exhortation in Paul’s letter to the Ephesians (5:14) ‘Awake, O 
sleeper, and arise from the dead’ could well have been part of this 
context of a revelation about the sphere of generation and decay as 
the sphere of the ‘dead’ and about the sphere of the soul burdened 
by its fine-corporeal shell as the sphere of sleep. 


Bonds of sleep and other Orphic themes in Aristotle 

We could say that Aristotle presented life in the sublunary sphere as a 
situation in which man’s proper nature is shackled as ‘by the chains 
of death’. Purely biotic life with all the processes of metabolism is for 
him, when he regards it from his ideal of perfectly intellectual life, 
merely a wretched remnant of life and its origin in the perfect life of 
the divine Intellect is barely recognizable. 139 

But on another level, too, Aristotle talked about ‘the unfreedom of 
human nature’ and ‘the bondage of the soul’. He does this not only 
in texts which can be traced back to his dialogues, but also in pas¬ 
sages in the Aristotelian Corpus. He re-emphasizes the ‘unfreedom’ 
of human nature precisely when he describes ‘theology’ or ‘first 
philosophy’ as the ‘most free’ science. 140 And in our discussion of De 


136 Philo, Opif. 17-24. 

137 Carp. Herm. I 12-14. 

138 Hipp. Haer. VII 22, 1 - 24, 5. 

139 Cf. Arist. Metaph. A 7, 1072b27 and Gael I 9, 279a28-30. 

140 Metaph. A 2, 982b25-983al0. The comparison of the condition of earthly 
man in his receptiveness to what is most knowable to that of ‘bats’ in daylight 
( Metaph. a 1, 993b9-ll) is also a literary allusion to the ‘dead souls’ of Penelope’s 
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anima II 1 we have seen that Aristotle distinguished between posses¬ 
sion of the capacity for thedria and its actual practice. The former he 
compared to sleep, the second to waking. 141 This, I believe, is the 
origin of all references to a ‘sleeping World Soul’ and to the ‘obli¬ 
vion’ and ‘unconsciousness’ of souls. 

In an earlier study I examined the remarkable report in Tertullian 
that Aristotle talked about a ‘dreaming god Kronos’. 142 1 showed that 
Plutarch also mentions a dreaming god Kronos and presents the 
god’s sleep as a chain with which Zeus fettered his old Titan adver¬ 
sary. 143 This could mean that the dreaming god Kronos belongs to a 
context which also suits the story about the Titans, the atrocities they 
committed against Ouranos, but also possibly against Dionysus, and 
the punishment (timoria) which they consequently endured. 

I also suggested that Kronos may have been assigned the role of 
the World Soul, the principle connected and tied up with the ethe¬ 
real sphere which is ‘king of gods and human beings’ but subject to 
Zeus, the perfectly awake Ruler of the Universe. The sleep of Kronos 
may have been an expressive representation of the fact that the 
World Soul is bound up with somatic reality, namely with the divine 
fifth element, 144 and so does not possess the glory of the wholly free, 
transcendent Intellect, but is primarily characterized as a practical 
and productive Intellect. 

I believe that the series of ‘light names’ of the planets, which sug¬ 
gest a reduction in the intensity of their light, also fits in this frame¬ 
work, and that in Orphic fashion the highest god, as the source of 
intelligible light, is called Phanes, and that the celestial, visible light- 
bearers, which are ‘bound’ and ‘unfree’ on their level, are called 
Phainon, Phaethon, Pyroeis, Stilbon, and Phosphoros, to indicate the 
fact that their light is a participated light, which they pass on to a 
decreasing extent in proportion to their distance from the spiritual 
source of all light. 145 


suitors in Od. 24, 1-8. 

141 Arist. Anim. II 1, 412a22-25; cf. Eth. Nic. X 8, ll78bl8-32, with reference to 
the eternal sleep of Endymion. 

142 Tert. Anim. 46. 10 = Arist. Protr. fr. 20 Ross; 979 Gigon (this text is not accep¬ 
ted by I. During as a witness to the Protrepticus) . On this text, see A.P. Bos, Cosmic 
and meta-cosmic theology in Aristotle's lost dialogues 16-28; 71-98; Ital. ed. 74-91; 151-187. 

143 Plu. Defacie 94IF ff. 

144 Aristotle could have based this on statements by Plato himself, as in Phdr. 
246b: \j/\)xf| naca rcavxoc; e7U|i.£Xeixai xou axjfoxot)... 

145 Cf. Mu. 2, 392a23-28. One feature of the ‘light names’ in any case is that they 
do not connect the planets with Zeus and the Olympian gods. And the name of 
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Note that Aristotle himself, too, used the image of the ‘golden 
chain’ in Iliad VIII 1-24 for the relationship of the celestial gods with 
the transcendent Nous. The power which proceeds from God like the 
pull of a magnet was also presented by Aristotle as a bond which 
keeps the entire cosmos together. 146 When Philo of Alexandria cor¬ 
rects the image of the celestial gods in their chariots in Plato’s Phae- 
drus by saying that God gives all seven planets their own chariot as 
charioteers, but keeps the reins of all in his own hands, this is a 
correction which Philo makes on account of his high regard for 
Aristotle’s monarchianist theology. 147 

As regards the ‘bonds of the soul’, we should also look more 
closely at the text in Proclus discussed previously which talks about 
the ‘descent of the soul’ and of its Arisen;. 148 Unlike De anima , Aris¬ 
totle’s dialogues apparently talked about the ‘lexeis of the soul’. A.J. 
Festugiere translates this Greek word by ‘destinations’. 149 But Arisen; 
can also stand for ‘what falls to someone’. We could connect this with 
‘the body in which it takes up residence’ and in which it is clothed, 
which Aristotle talks about in De anima I 3. 150 We can think here of all 
the ‘presents’ which the nous , descending into the sphere of the 
celestial gods ‘from outside’, receives from them. These would in¬ 
clude the ‘astral coverings’ which the nous principle receives in its 
descent, away from its Origin, through the celestial spheres. These 
‘coverings’ would also cause oblivion in the nous principle. The seven 
planetary spheres could well represent decreasing degrees of purity 
of their intellectual powers and increasing degrees of passion, analo¬ 
gous to the difference in quality of earthly souls in proportion to the 
purity of the pneuma which is the instrument of their soul principle. 
These presents readily suggest the story about the presents and toys 
by means of which the Titans tried to lure Dionysus into their power 
and sphere, in order to remove him from the sight of his divine 
Father (Zeus). 151 


Kronos is no longer linked to one of the planets either. In this way his name may 
have been connected with the outer celestial sphere and with the ‘Isles of the 
Blessed’. 

146 Cf. Motu anim. 4, 699b35ff.; Mu. 6, 397b24-26. 

147 Philo Cher. 24 and Conf. 170. 

148 Procl. In Ti. 338c = Arist. Eudem. fr. 4 Ross; 66 Gigon. 

149 Proclus , Commentaire sur le Timee, transl. et notes par A.J. Festugiere (Paris 
1968) vol. 5, 205: ‘destinees posthumes’ 

150 Cf. Anim. I 3, 407b20-26 and chap. 4 above. 

lo1 Cf. Clem. Protr. 2, 17, 2 - 18, 2. In 18, 1 he mentions the following lures: 
dot payee A,o<;, otpaipa, crcpofhXoe;, prjAxx, pogpoq, eaorcxpov, tiokcx;. 
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The fact that some traditions also mention a ‘mirror’ with which 
Dionysus was lured to destruction by the Titans may derive from the 
same tradition. Plotinus talks about a ‘mirror of Dionysus’ 152 and the 
motif of Hermetic Corpus I, where Anthropos sees his own reflection 
in the Water of the sublunary sphere and falls in love with it, 153 may 
be a transformation of the ancient Orphic motif in the setting of 
Aristotle’s Eudemus. This reflection motif is in turn related to the 
Narcissus motif mentioned earlier. 

It is significant, too, that Dionysus’ recovery and rebirth seem to 
have started from his ‘heart’. 154 On the orders of Zeus Dionysus’ 
heart is saved by Pallas Athena from sparagmos (laceration) by the 
Titans. This element of the tradition might well indicate Aristotle’s 
authorship of the Orphic myth, given the fact that he located the 
soul-principle in the heart and considered pneuma to be particularly 
connected with it as well. 

The regeneration of Dionysus by the collection all the scattered 
sparks of nous or pneumatic components from the material cosmos 
results in a new Dionysus, and this could explain the mysterious 
name ‘Zagreus’ associated with Dionysus. It could be etymologically 
interpreted (in the manner of Plato’s Cratylusl) as ‘Zeus/the life that 
has awakened’ (Zfjv / eyeipo)). For the soul’s return to its Origin can 
be described as ‘the waking of those who sleep, and their rising from 
the world of the dead’. 155 And Aristotle had equated the ‘first 
entelechy’ with ‘sleeping’ and the ‘second entelechy’ with ‘being 
awake’. 

A. Grilli has argued that the combination of the notions of ‘dying’ 
and ‘being initiated’ may go back to Aristotle’s Eudemus too. 156 Vari¬ 
ous testimonies from Antiquity bear witness that Aristotle, following 


152 Plot. Enn. TV 3 [27] 12, 2. For this, see J. Pepin, ‘Plotin et le miroir de Diony¬ 
sos’, Rev. intern de philos. 24 (1970) 304-320. As a curiosity I also refer here to the 
two passages in the New Testament which involve mirrors in a not entirely trans¬ 
parent context: James 1:23 av8pi xaiavoonvxi to Ttpooamov xrj<; yeveaeco<; anion ev 
eao7tTp(p. I Cor. 13:12: p^£7to|iev yap apxi 5i’ eooTixpon ev aiviypaxi, tote 8e 
7CpOO(07COV 7lpO<; 7tpoaco7tov. 

153 Corp. Herm. 114. 

154 Cf. Procl. In Ti. II 145, 18 Diehl = O. Kern, Orphicorum fragmenta 210. 

153 Cf. Eph. 5:14: ’'Eyeipe, 6 xa0en8cov Kai avaaxa ex icov vexpa>v, xai ercupanoei 
aoi 6 Xpioxo<;. Cf. O. Kern, Orphicorum fragmenta no’s 210-214 for a discussion of the 
name ‘Zagreus’. Cf. M. Fauth, P.W.-R.E. II 18 (Stuttgart 1967) 2221-2283 and M.L. 
West, The Orphic Poems (Oxford 1983; repr. 1985) 152-154. For the name ‘Dionysus’, 
J.E. Harrison, Themis. A study of the social origins of Greek religion (Cambridge 1912) 48 
n. 3 proposed a derivation from Aio<; and vncoq, which means ‘young Zeus’. 

156 A. Grilli, ‘Cicerone e VEudemo\ Parola delPassato 17 (1962) 96-128, esp. 102. 
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on from Plato, 157 used the notion of ‘being initiated’ to denote the 
highest degree of philosophical enlightenment. 

Plutarch, De hide et Osiri 382D-E 
(= Aristotle, Eudemus fr. 10 Ross; 1012 Gigon) 

The intuition of the intelligible and the pure and simple enlightens 
the soul like a flash of lightning and the soul thus suddenly touches 
and sees it. Hence Plato and Aristotle call this phase of philosophy 
the ‘epoptic phase’, because those who have left behind the sphere of 
the doxa and what is mixed and multifarious in human existence leap, 
by means of their reason (logos), to that primary and simple and 
immaterial principle, and thus attain to the pure truth connected 
with it. They therefore believe that the end point (goal) of philosophy 
is, as it were, a kind of ‘initiation’. 

Similar statements are found in Synesius and Michael Psellus. 158 Grilli 
points out that Themistius, after a closely related passage, goes on to 
say: ‘hence the words teAxutocv (dying) and xeA,eia0ai (being initia¬ 
ted) and their meanings strongly resemble each other’. 159 In his view, 
we can safely assume that this wordplay goes back to Aristotle’s 
Eudemus . 16 ° For it was Aristotle who had presented the achievement 
of theoretical activity as the ultimate entelechy of human life and as 
the ultimate liberation. 

K. Gaiser pointed to another relation between Aristotle and the 
Orphic tradition in a valuable article devoted to an elegy attributed 
to Aristotle and, Gaiser believes, addressed to Eudemus of Cyprus, 
Aristotle’s friend, who took centre stage in the eponymous dialogue 
Eudemus or On the soul. 161 Gaiser’s interpretation makes it clear for the 
first time that the poem need not be dated after Plato’s death. And 
Gaiser also puts paid to W. Jaeger’s claim that the poem was dedi¬ 
cated to Eudemus of Rhodes. 162 The elegy talks about the erection of 
an altar ‘for the man who should not even be praised by evildoers’. 
This undoubtedly refers to Plato and certainly we should take 

157 Cf. PI. Symp. 210a-212a. 

158 Synes. Dion 10, 48a = Arist. Philos, fr. 15 Ross; 963 Gigon; Michael Ps. Schol. 
adJoh. Climacumfy, 171 = Arist. Philos, fr. 15 Ross. 

159 Them. In De an. In Stob. IV 1089, 14ff. 

160 A. Grilli (1962) 102. 

161 K. Gaiser, ‘Die Elegie des Aristoteles an Eudemos’, Mus. Helv. 23 (1966) 84- 
106, esp. 93ff. The poem is passed down by Olymp. In Gorg. (ed. L.G. Westerink) 
214, 13 - 215, 11; 708 Gigon and included in V. Rose, Aristotelis Fragmenta (Leipzig 
3 1886) fr. 673 and W.D. Ross, Aristotelis fragmenta selecta 146 and Aristoteles Privatorum 
scriptorum fragmenta, recogn. M. Plezia (Leipzig 1977) 5. 

162 W. Jaeger, ‘Aristotle’s verses in praise of Plato’, Class. Quart. 21 (1927) 13-17. 
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Aristotle’s praise of him very seriously. Of Plato it is then said: ‘he 
who alone or first made it crystal-clear to mortals in word and deed 
how man can become good and blessed at the same time’. The final 
line is then translated by Gaiser as follows: ‘Nicht jetzt in diesem 
Leben aber ist es irgendeinem jemals moglich, sich dies erlernend 
anzueignen’. 163 After extensively analyzing the background to this 
passage, Gaiser concludes: ‘Der letzte Vers des aristotelischen Frag- 
mentes scheint also auf der verbreiteten orphisch-pythagorischen 
Vorstellung von der Seelenwanderung zu beruhen’. 164 The gist seems 
to have been that what Plato learned and achieved was not discovered 
in this earthly existence but in a life of perfect knowledge. 165 Perhaps 
we should go further and argue that the Elegy belonged to the text of 
Aristotle’s dialogue itself. 166 


An Orphic theogony ascribed to Eudemus the Peripatetic 

In connection with Aristotle’s Orphic interests it is important to note 
that Damascius locates an important source of our knowledge of 
Orphic theogonies in the work of the Peripatetic Eudemus. 167 It is 
usually assumed that Damascius is referring to Eudemus of Rhodes, 
who was a pupil of Aristotle and whose writings on physics and 
mathematics were frequently cited by later authors. However, no 
book title suggesting such a subject has been attributed to Eudemus 
of Rhodes. In his recent study on Orphic literature M.L. West has 
discussed at length the information supplied by Damascius. 168 His 
conclusion is that the Theogonia written by Eudemus must have been 


163 Ou vuv 8’ ecm taxfleiv o\)8evl xauxd rcoxe. See K. Gaiser (1966) 91. 

164 K. Gaiser (1966) 90. 

165 K. Gaiser (1966) 92: ‘Was Platon erstmals gewiss gemacht und verwirklicht 
hat, ist also nicht in diesem Leben gewonnen, sondern in einem Dasein der reinen 
Erkenntnis’. 

166 K. Gaiser (1966) 104 judges that the Elegy was written around 354 BC and 
that it shows how impressed Aristotle was by the murder of Dion. Of course, this 
entire theme is appropriate to the dialogue Eudemus , which was closely tied up with 
the Sicilian adventure. 

167 Damascii successors, Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, in Platonis 
Parmenidem ed. C.A. Ruelle II vols (Paris 1889; repr. Amsterdam 1966) vol. I 319, 8: 
'H 8e Tcapd xcp 7teputaxr|xiK(p Ei)8f||xcp dvayeYpagpevri ax; xou ’Op(peco<; ouaa GeoXoyia .. 
Cf. Damascius, Traite des premiers principes, texte etabli par L.G. Westerink, et traduit 
parj. Combes (Paris 1986-1991) vol. Ill (1991) 162ff. See also F. Wehrli, Die Schule 
des Aristoteles Heft VIII Eudemos von Rhodos (Basel/Stuttgart 2 1969) fr. 150. 

168 M.L. West (1983) 116-175. 
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in circulation from the fourth century BC and that Plato’s Cratylus 
already refers to it. 169 This means that Eudemus’ teacher, Aristotle, 
must have been familiar with this Theogonia. Indeed, he may well have 
used it for his own philosophical purposes. This is all the more prob¬ 
able if, in the words of W. Jaeger, we must ‘relearn our history’ in the 
sense of recognizing that in his lost works Aristotle supported the 
Orphic tradition of pre-existent guilt as the cause of the soul-prin¬ 
ciple’s fall into materiality; but also that he held the same view when 
he wrote De anima and De generatione animalium. For this means that 
Aristotle’s entire lifework was dominated by the ‘Titanic meaning perspective, 
and that the Jaegerian hypothesis of a ‘purely scientific interest’ in a 
kind of positivistic sense never applied to any period of Aristotle. 

Perhaps in reading Damascius’ report we should keep an open 
mind as to its provenance. It is natural to connect his statement with 
a work by the Peripatetic Eudemus of Rhodes. But certainly we could 
also consider that he may be referring to Eudemus of Cyprus. For 
Damascius’ text reports that the Eudemus whom he is citing not only 
talked about Orpheus but also about Homer, Acusilaus, Epimenides, 
Pherecydes, the Babylonians, the Magicians, and the Sidonians. And 
these are all discussed in the context of the doctrine of the first 
principles or archai. This theme was also an important subject of de¬ 
bate in Aristotle’s lost dialogues. So much can be gathered from the 
Introduction to the work of Diogenes Laertius on the Greek schools 
of philosophy. 170 He refers there to Aristotle’s first book On philoso¬ 
phy. Because we cannot rule out that Aristotle’s dialogue the Eudemus 
may have been designated as the work ‘ On philosophy in Antiquity, we 
should leave open the possibility that what Damascius is reporting 
here goes back to the Peripatetic work the Eudemus by Aristotle 
himself. 


A text in the Protrepticus by Clement of Alexandria 

There is something further to add to the discussion of the theme of 
the ‘Etruscan robbers’. In his edition of all the texts which he 
believes can be connected with Aristotle’s Protrepticus , During incor¬ 
porated as a ‘related text’ that goes with the passages from Augustine 


169 M.L. West (1983) 174. 

170 D.L. 1 Prooem. 8 = Arist. Philos, fr. 6 Ross; 23 Gigon. In chap. 9 Diogenes also 
mentions reports by Eudemus of Rhodes on the Magicians. 
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and Iamblichus quoted above a passage in the Protrepticus by Clement 
of Alexandria which also talks about the torment which the prisoners 
of certain ‘barbarians’ suffered by being tied alive to corpses. But the 
perpetrator of this torment is altogether different in Clement! The 
passage in question reads: 

7. 4. He [Christ] has not just now taken pity on our wanderings, but 
as of old, in the beginning; but now he has actually appeared to save 
us. For the wicked crawling beast [the Snake; the Devil] enslaves 
people to this very day by his bewitchment, and he damages them, so 
to speak, by a punishment like that of barbarians who, it is said, bind 
their prisoners to corpses, so that they rot together. 5.1 mean thereby 
that this wicked tyrant, the snake, ties all those he can get into his 
power, from their birth, to wood and stone and images and idols, with 
the wretched bond of idolatrous superstition, and while sacrificing 
these alive to them, he buries them with the idols, so that he brings 
ruin upon them together. 6. Hence (for it is one who deceived Eve of 
old, and sends all other people to their deaths) he is also the one ally 
and helper, the Lord, who foretold this of old through the prophets, 
but now exhorts us actively and visibly to seek our salvation. 

8. 1. Let us therefore pay heed to the apostolic message and flee 
‘the Prince of the power of the Air, the spirit that is at work in the 
sons of disobedience’ [Eph. 2:2] and take refuge in our Saviour and 
Lord ... 171 

The connection with the texts of Augustine and Iamblichus resides 
mainly in the second sentence of 7. 4. But if we look at part of the 
broader context in which Clement places this passage, it becomes all 
the more probable that there is a relation with the same lost work by 
Aristotle to which Augustine refers. 172 I. During believes that the text 


171 Clem. Protr. 1. 7. 4. - 8. 1 (ed. M. Marcovich, Leiden 1995): '0 8k on vnv ye 
Kpcoxov ©Kxeipev ripac; xf|<; rcAavTiq, aAA’ avcoGev apxTiBev, vnv 5e riSri djcoXAnpevonc; 
eTCKpavs'n; TtepiaeocoKev. xo yap rcovripov Kai EprcnaxiKov Gripiov yorixenov mxa5onA,on- 
xai Kai aiKi^exai eiaexi vnv xonq avGpamonq, Egoi 5okeiv, (kxppapiKax; xigcopongEvov, 
oi veKpoic; xoix; aixgaA,coxon<; anv5eiv Xeyovxai ocbpaoiv, eax’ av anxoiq Kai 
aoaca7i(oaiv. 5. '0 yonv rcovr|p6<; onxooi xnpavvoc; Kai dpaxcov, one; av oio<; xe eir\ ek 
yEVEXT^c; otpEXEpioaoGai, HGon; Kai ^{Aon; Kai dyaA,paoiv Kai xoionxon; xiaiv eiSoAok; 
rcpoaacpiy^aq xcp 5£ici8aipovia<; aGAdcp 5Eopcp, xonxo xo tayopEvov, ^covxaq 
(vEKpoic;) £7ci<p£pcov oov£Ga\|/£v anxonq, Eax’ av Kai angcpGapaxnv. On 5ri x«P lv (ek 
yap 6 amxEcbv, dvcoGfiv p&v xqv Enav, vnv 8k "nSri Kai xon<; aM,on<; dvGpcbrconc; eiq 
Gavaxov njcocpEpcov) eiq Kai anxoq £7UKonpo<; Kai Por|G6<; qgiv 6 Knpioq, rcpogr|vncov 
apxriGEV 7cpo(pt|xiKa)(;, vnv 5 e qSri Kai Evapydx; eIc; ocoxrjpiav mpamXov. 8. 1. OnyogEv 
onv aTtoaxoXiKfi TtEiGogEvoi 7capayy£^ia ’xov apxovxa xfj<; E^onaiaq xon ctEpoq, xon 
7cv£npaxo<; xon vnv £V£pyonvxo<; ev xoiq nioiq xrjq arcEiGEiaq’, Kai xcp ocoxrjpi xo Knpicp 
TcpoaSpapcopEv... 

172 C. Mondesert, Clement d’Alexandrie, Le Protreptique (Paris 1949) 61 n. 2 also 
relates this passage to Arist. fr. 60 Rose and Virgil Aen. 8, 485ff. See also G. Lazzati, 
LAristotele perduto e gli scrittori cristiani (Milano 1937) and J. Piquemal, ‘Sur une 
metaphore de Clement d’Alexandrie: les dieux, la mort, la mort des dieux’, KPh.F. 
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quoted warrants the conclusion that Clement was acquainted with 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus. But he allows for the possibility that Clement 
used a different source. For, says During, ‘he uses it for quite a 
different purpose than Aristotle, to illustrate the relationship of 
idolaters to the idols’. 173 

It is clear that, by interpreting the ‘bondage to corpses’ as idolatry, 
Clement has adapted the theme of the Etruscan atrocity to suit his 
own purposes. Certainly it is a brilliant idea to present idolatry, i.e. 
the paying of divine homage to cosmic beings rather than to the 
metacosmic God, as the ‘death of the soul’. In the rest of his book 
Clement develops this motif through new associations, so that it be¬ 
comes one of the most important in the whole work. 174 However, the 
transposition of the image of the Etruscan robbers to the Devil may 
in fact have been occasioned by Clement’s example. For the original 
context of the motif of the atrocity committed by the Etruscan 
robbers is concerned with ‘the birth of man’. 175 The references to 
crimes and punishment immediately suggest the Orphic tradition 
and the figures of Dionysus and the Titans (whose name was already 
connected by Hesiod with ‘guilt and punishment’). 176 Many authors 
have pointed to the relation of Aristotle’s Eudemus to this theme. 177 
This may also mean that the ‘revelation of Silenus to King Midas’ 178 
in the Eudemus talked about the birth of humankind in terms of a 
descent of Dionysus into the sphere of the Titans, which led to parts 


88 (1963) 191-198. J. Brunschwig (1963) 176 mentions that according to the histo¬ 
rian Philochorus the word ‘tyrant’ should be etymologically derived from ‘Tyrrhe¬ 
nian’ ‘on account of the violent and rapacious character of the Tyrrhenians’. There 
is a curious report in Clem. Str. I 62, 2 (cf. 66, 1) that, according to some, Pythago¬ 
ras was not a Samian but a Tyrrhenian. According to the MSS these ‘some’ are Aris- 
toxenus, Aristarchus, and Theopompus. But Preller proposed to read ‘Aristotle’ 
here instead of Aristarchus. Cf. Arist. Pyth. fr. 17 Ross. 

173 I. During (1961) 265. 

174 Cf. J. Piquemal (1963) 193. 

175 Cf. Iamblichus in the text quoted: oi Ttpwxov enOix; (puoei cruveoxagev .. coarcep 
av etc! xipopia mvxeq, and Augustine: nos ob aliqua scelera suscepta in vita supe- 
riore ... natos esse. It is significant, too, that Clement also talked about ek Y£V£xfj<;. 
And Clement was familiar with the tradition according to which after the Fall Adam 
and Eve lost their ‘light-bodies’ and received a coarse-material body (the ‘garments 
of skins’ in Gen. 3:21). Cf. S.P. Brock, ‘Clothing metaphors as a mean of theologi¬ 
cal expression in Syriac tradition’, repr. in Studies in Syriac Christianity (Aldershot 
1992) ch. XI. 

176 Hes. Th. 207-210. 

177 Cf. G. Meautis, ‘L’Orphisme dans l’Twrfm^d’Aristote’, fLE.A. 57 (1955) 254- 
266; J. Brunschwig (1963) andj. Piquemal (1963). 

178 Cf. Arist. Eudem. fr. 6 Ross; 65 Gigon. In Clem. Protr. 2, 13, 3 Midas the Phry¬ 
gian is presented as a pupil of Orpheus and as one of those who initiated mysteries. 
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of Dionysus ending up in the sphere of generation and decay. The 
Titans may well have played a role in a mythical explanation of the 
generation and decay of individual living creatures that have some¬ 
thing divine (a remainder of Dionysus) in them, namely their capaci¬ 
ty to achieve intellectuality. 179 As the efficient cause of the generation 
of a new specimen of the species ‘man’, Aristotle always designated 
not only the father but also the sun (and the ecliptic). 180 

We can add that D. Zeller has recently argued that, as regards the 
theme of the ‘soul’s death’, Philo of Alexandria already referred to 
the motif of the ‘Etruscan robbers’ in Aristotle’s Eudemus. m 

However, as we said, L. Brisson and others have noted that Aris¬ 
totle seems unfamiliar with the myth of Dionysus in the works of the 
Aristotelian Corpus. Yet one place in the Corpus seems to refer to the 
story about the laceration of Dionysus. It is the text in Problems III 43: 

Why is it not usual to roast what is boiled, but it is to boil what is 
roasted? On account of what is passed down during the initiation? Or 
because people learnt roasting before boiling? For in the old days 
everything was roasted . 182 

Just as Plato in his cosmogonic myth of the Timaeus depicted the 
generation of mortal creatures as the work of the ‘younger, visible 
celestial gods’, as executors of the great Demiurge, so Aristotle in his 
Eudemus may have related a cosmogonic myth in which the undesir¬ 
able situation of earthly, mortal beings with a potential for intellec¬ 
tuality and transcendence is presented as ensuing from an act by 
the visible celestial gods (the Titans), who integrated the body of 


179 Plot. Enn. II 9 [33] 13, 19 declares emphatically, in his polemic with the 
Gnostics, that the planets exist: on xupavvi8o<; evem ev xa> rcavxi ovxa, aXXa Koapov 
Kai xa^iv mpexovxa. 

180 Cf. Phys. II 2, 194bl3: avOporcoc; yap avOpamov yevva Kai qAaoq. Metaph. A 5, 
1071al3-16: avOpamou aixiov .. xi aXXo e^co oiov 6 7taxf|p, Kai mpa xaoxa 6 qA,io<; Kai 
6 Xo£6<; kvkXo<;. Cf. also Gener. corr. II 10, 336a31; b6; bl7 and Gener. anim. II 4, 
738al6-18. 

181 D. Zeller, ‘The life and death of the soul in Philo of Alexandria. The use and 
origin of a metaphor’, Studia Philonica Annual 7 (1995) 19-55, esp. 48-49, with refer¬ 
ence to Philo, Leg. I 108. 

182 Cf. S. Reinach, ‘Une allusion a Zagreus dans un ProMwd’Aristote’, in Rev. 
archeol. 9 (1919) 162-172. Cf. P. Boyance, R.E.A 43 (1941) 168 andj. Brunschwig 
(1963) 179; P. Courcelle, ‘L’ame en cage’, Parusia. Festgabe fur Joh. Hirschberger 
(Frankfurt a. M. 1965) 103-106. The Greek text of the passage in question reads: 
Aid xi xo e(p0ov orcxav on vopoq, orcxov 5e evj/eiv vopoc;; floxepov 8e 5ia xa tayopeva ev 
xfi xeXexfl; ”H oxi uaxepov epaOov e<p0a r\ orcxd; xo yap apxaiov ©rcxcov rcavxa. On this 
intriguing text, see also M. Detienne, Dionysos mis a mort (Paris 1977) 161-207. 
However, M.L. West (1983) 161 is inclined to date this text much later to the 
Roman period. 
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Dionysus, apart from his heart, into their Titan existence, and thus 
brought about the connection of Dionysus’ divinity with corporeality 
of an even lower order, namely dead matter, in an atrocity compar¬ 
able with that of the Etruscan robbers. In this interpretation I differ 
somewhat from J. Brunschwig, who in a highly valuable article drew 
attention to the parallel between the atrocity of the Etruscans against 
their prisoners and the crime of the Titans against Dionysus. His 
conclusion was: ‘Tel Dionysos, demembre et dechire; tel aussi le 
prisonnier des pirates tyrrheniens, etale membre a membre le long 
de son macabre partenaire’. 183 


Cosmic gods and demons as ‘robbers ’ 


We can note that the text of Iamblichus quoted says that no one will 
deem earthly mortals to be ‘happy and blessed’, whereas Eudemus fr. 
6 Ross; 65 Gigon states that the deceased are ‘blessed and happy’. 

This could provide an attractive explanation for the fact that the 
early Christian tradition so frequently presents ‘the powers of the air’ 
or the cosmic archons as ‘robbers’ and that their malevolent activity 
is blamed for ‘man’s fall’, including the fall into matter and corpo¬ 
reality. 

An instructive article on this subject was written by G.J.M. Barte- 
link. 184 He points to Tatian, who in his Address to the Greeks says: 
‘The demons do not heal but cunningly make people their prisoners. 
The admirable Justin has therefore rightly declared that they 
resemble robbers’. 185 The robbers are mentioned in an allegorical 
exegesis of the parable of the ‘good Samaritan’. 186 It identifies the 

183 J. Brunschwig (1963) 182. I believe that a weak yet recognizable echo of the 
Aristotelian motif can be heard in Corp. Herm. VII 2, where the mortal body is 
described as: ov (popeiq xitgWoc, to xfj<; ayvcoaiaq vcpaapa, to xf\q Kaidou; OTfipiypa, tov 
Trj^ cpGopaq 6eapov, tov okoteivov 7tepipoA,ov, tov CcbvTa QcxvaTov. tov aiaBriTov 
vEKpov , tov 7tepup6pr|Tov Tatpov, tov evoikov fyiornv . Cf. A.J. Festugiere, La revelation 
d’Hermes Trismegiste (Paris 1946), vol. I 84, n. 11. 

184 G.J.M. Bartelink, ‘Les demons comme brigands’, Vigil. Christ. 21 (1967) 12- 
24. 

185 Tatian, Or. 18 p. 20, 14-17: oo 0ep(X7te\)o\)Oiv oi 8aipove<;, texvti 5e Toix; 
&v0pamo\)<; aixpataoTeuoooi • koci 6 GaopaoicoTotToq ’Ioocmvoq op0cb<; e^etpcbvrioev 
eoikevou 7tpoeipT|fievo'U<; Xr|GTai<;. M. Whittaker in Tatian , Oratio ad Graecos and 
fragments (Oxford 1982) comments on this text that the passage in question does 
not occur in Justin’s work. See, however, Justin, Apol. 112, 5-6. The term A,T|iaTai is 
already used in h. Horn. VII 7 for the Tyrrhenian pirates who kidnapped Dionysus 
to claim a ransom for him. 

186 Clem. Quis Dives 28, 3. 
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good Samaritan with Jesus Christ, who has compassion for the people 
who have been mortally wounded by the world rulers of darkness 
with fears, desires, anger, sorrow, deceit, and pleasure. For all these 
wounds Jesus alone is the healer, who utterly eradicates all pas¬ 
sions. 187 Origen, too, explained the parable of the good Samaritan in 
terms of ‘the fall’ of Adam. 188 

Bartelink indicates that Tatian and Clement of Alexandria are the 
first to talk about the demons as ‘robbers’. And precisely the work of 
both shows many traces of direct or indirect influence of Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus and of the Orphic tradition on the atrocity of the Titans 
against Dionysus. 189 Hence I would suggest that this early Christian 
tradition results from the Christian notion of ‘man’s fall’ and the 
Greek philosophical notion of the ‘the descent of the nous principle 
into material reality’. In that case the basis for this metaphor is 
formed not just by biblical texts, but also, and perhaps primarily, by a 
striking motif in the Orphic philosophical tradition. 

In the Gnostic writings of Nag Hammadi we also encounter the 
theme that the soul which loses its unity with the Father falls into the 
hands of the cosmic powers, who are characterized as ‘robbers’. 190 

A remarkable hybrid form seems to be preserved in the twelfth- 
century text Hortus deliciarum , where the ‘descent from Jerusalem to 
Jericho’ is explained as the fall of the first man, from Paradise to the 


187 Clem. Quis Dives'. Tiq 8’ av aAAo<; ei'r| 7iXrw auxoc; 6 Icoxrip; r\ xiq paAAov tpiac; 
eXerjaaq eiceivou, xoix; bno xaw KoapoKpaxopcov xou mcoxouq xeGavaxcopevoix; xoiq 
rcoAAoiq xpaupaai, <popoi<;, erciOvpicxK;, opyaiq, Xurcaic;, amxai(;, TiSovaiq; Tovxcov 5e 
xcbv xpaupaxcov povoc; iaxpo<; Iriooxx;, ekkotcxcdv ap5r|v xa 7ta0r| rcpoppi^a. 

188 Orig. horn. 34 in Luc. (ed. M. Rauer, GGS9 (1930) 201, 22). Cf. Comm, in Mt. 
XVI (P.G. 13, 1401D-1404A). For further examples drawn from Ambrose and 
Augustine, see G.J.M. Bartelink (1967) 15-16. See also Apocryphon of John 21: ‘the 
tomb of the newly-formed body with which the robbers had clothed the man 
[Adam], the bond of forgetfulness; and he became a mortal man’. 

189 For Clement, see inter alia his Protr. 1, 2, where he connects the bacchic 
Dionysus cult with Eve; 2, 14, where he suggests that the Phrygian Midas (to whom 
Silenus gave his revelation in the Eudemus) was the first to conduct mysteries; 2, 17, 
2 - 18, 2 on the atrocity of the Titans against Dionysus. Tert. Anim. 2, 3 mentions 
the Phrygian Silenus as the author of a holy book and as the teacher of Midas. Cf. 
id. Hermog. 25; Pall. 2, 1. See also J.H. Waszink, ‘Traces of Aristotle’s lost dialogues 
in Tertullian’, Vigil. Christ. 1 (1947) 137-149. The historian Theopompus had also 
put a description of the abode of the blessed in Silenus’ mouth ( F.H.G. fr. 75b). 

190 Cf. Exegesis on the soul II 127, in J. Robinson (ed.) The Nag Hammadi Library in 
English (Leiden 1977) 181. See also Gospel of Philip 53: ‘It fell into the hands of 
robbers and was taken captive, but he saved it’; Acts of Peter and the twelve Apostles 7-8. 
See now also G.P. Luttikhuizen, ‘Gnostic hermeneutics’, R. Kessler; P. Vander- 
meersch (eds), God , biblical stories and psychoanalytic understanding (Frankfurt a. M. 
2001) 171-185, esp. 175-177. 
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sphere of the Moon, in which the satanic robbers take away his 
‘garment of immortality’ and clothe him in a mortal body. 191 This 
seems to explain the fact that the cosmic archons are repeatedly 
presented in Gnostic texts as ‘dealers in bodies’. 192 


Concluding remarks 


In chapter 2 I showed that a number of crucial problems have arisen 
in relation to Aristotle’s psychological views. The information which 
can be distilled from texts apparently going back to lost works by 
Aristotle cannot be reconciled with the standard interpretation of De 
anima. In the latter view the soul is the form, the entelechy, or the 
eidos of the visible body. The generally accepted position is that the 
soul cannot exist separately from this body. 

The theories which seem connected with the lost works raised, in 
their turn, an insoluble problem. For these texts talk about the soul 
as an eidos , but also about the soul as consisting of a special, divine 
body. Four texts from Neoplatonic commentaries pass down the 
tradition that in his dialogue the Eudemus Aristotle argued against the 
Pythagoreans, virtually as in De anima , that the soul cannot be 
regarded as the ‘harmony of the body’ but should be seen as a kind 
of eidos. 193 

But a number of other texts, reproduced in chapter 14 above, give 
the firm impression that Aristotle held the human soul to consist of a 
special body, i.e. ether. 194 

Those who wished to honour both traditions regarding Aristotle’s 
works were forced to ascribe them to different writings, even though 
the texts in question gave no compelling reason or solid basis for 


191 Cf. G.J.M. Bartelink (1967) 18. 

192 Cf. Authoritative teaching 32: ‘She gave the body to those who had given it to 
her, and they were ashamed, while the dealers in bodies sat down and wept’. 

193 See Eudem. fr. 7a-d Ross; 59; 60; 63; 62 Gigon. 

194 G. Freudenthal (1996) 86-89 gives an interesting description of two recent 
discussions of the soul doctrine in De philosophia by D.E. Hahm and B. Dumoulin. I 
quote his remarkable conclusion here: ‘Amusingly, each of these contemporaneous 
challengers of the received interpretations of De philosophia unquestioningly accepts 
what the other discards. Hahm rejects the idea that De philosophia contained a 
corporeal theory of soul with the traditional argument that Aristotle could not have 
shifted from an idealist position in the Eudemus to a hylomorphist one and back 
again; Dumoulin, for his part, does not question the assumption that De philosophia 
upheld five elements and thus believes that the substance common to the human 
mind and to the stars was the ether, Aristotle’s fifth element’. 
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doing so. However, we could also consider that Aristotle held and 
supported both these views at the same time in the sense that, as a true 
pupil of Plato, he supported the incorporeality and form character of 
the soul against every kind of materialism and physicalism, but that 
he also, unlike Plato, interpreted the emotions ( pathe) of the soul as 
‘not without a somatic aspect’ due to the ‘bond’ of the nous principle 
with a somatic vehicle. 

This option becomes all the more obvious if in fact a revision of 
the traditional interpretation of De anima is necessary and we must 
distinguish between the soul as entelechy and eidos on the one hand 
and an instrumental body of the soul, which explains the possibility 
of the soul’s emotions, on the other hand. This entirely removes the 
gap between De anima and the lost works, but also that between two 
views within Aristotle’s lost works. 

The only remaining major problem is how Aristotle’s psychology 
was so utterly misunderstood from the very first commentators 
onwards. We should consider here that the traditional hylomorphis- 
tic interpretation of De anima is not demonstrable before the time of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, and that in Alexander’s time virtually no 
one studied Aristotle’s biological writings anymore. It seems quite 
likely that in this period, some centuries after the death of Aristotle, 
in the interpretation of texts which had not previously been in 
circulation, in a time when the materialism/hylozoism of the Stoa 
was a dominant factor, and without the support of Aristotle’s dia¬ 
logues, which by now had been lost or were discredited, an interpre¬ 
tation like that of Alexander could have come about. And when the 
explanation of De anima presented by Alexander of Aphrodisias had 
become established as the serious, scientific, and orthodox peripa¬ 
tetic psychology of Aristotle, and had achieved the authority of seven¬ 
teen centuries, then it ensured that W. Jaeger’s rediscovery of the 
serious value of the works published by Aristotle himself during his 
lifetime foundered on an interpretation of these works as Platonistic 
juvenilia. 

Owing to the curious tricks that history played on Aristotle’s 
oeuvre, his philosophical intentions as regards the conception of the 
soul were always misunderstood and he influenced the philosophical 
tradition only in an indirect, almost underground way. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE INTEGRATION OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ARISTOTLE’S 

EUDEMUS AND HIS DEAN IMA 


A more comprehensive perspective in the Eudemus than in De anima 

but not an opposition 

My new interpretation of the psychology supported by Aristotle in De 
anima warrants another look at the relation between De anima and 
the work which also addressed the theme of the soul, the dialogue 
Eudemus , which has regrettably been lost. 

If my explanation of De anima holds good, it removes the main 
reason for assuming a fundamental difference of conception for the 
two works: 

- in the Eudemus Aristotle did not present the soul as ‘an Idea or 
something of the nature of an Idea’, as W. Jaeger thought. 1 It is true 
that Aristotle presented the soul as an immaterial eidos, but he did the 
same in De anima. 

- he did not develop a Platonistic doctrine of soul in the Eudemus. 
He did attribute to the soul, together with its instrumental body, 
independence in relation to the visible body. But he did the same in 
De anima. 

- he did not assign immortality to the soul in the Eudemus as 
opposed to De anima. For both in the Eudemus and in De anima he 
described the soul as departing from the visible body at death, but 
gradually dissolving into the heavenly ethereal sphere after the intel¬ 
lect, which is immortal in the proper sense, has separated from it. 

In chapter 13 we moreover assumed, from the reports of Themis- 
tius, that in the Eudemus Aristotle argued and defended his views 
scientifically. The suggestions of some late Hellenistic authors that 
Aristotle’s dialogues only brought forward arguments with a certain 
plausibility, and the highly unlikely view of Alexander of Aphrodisias 
that Aristotle’s dialogues only discussed the opinions of others 
without highlighting his own views, will have to be put aside. So there 


1 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 45-46. 
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is no remaining reason as regards content for labelling the Eudemus a 
youthful work, or dualistic in a Platonizing fashion, and for contrast¬ 
ing it on these grounds with De anima , as a later product from Aris¬ 
totle’s mature period and as anti-Platonistic and traditionally hylo- 
morphistic. Perhaps we should realize, much more than we have 
done so far, that the material of the Aristotelian Corpus was not 
intended for publication, but only for Aristotle’s own use. And that 
only by a curious coincidence and by the active intervention of 
Andronicus of Rhodes in the first century BC, from material not 
intended for publication by its author, writings were produced which 
have since been regarded as ‘the work of Aristotle’. 

However, as we now possess or are able to reconstruct them, the 
Eudemus and the treatise De anima did show clear differences: 

- the Eudemus was a text prepared and released for publication; 

- the Eudemus was clearly distinct in its level of language and style 
from acroamatic works like De anima) 

- the Eudemus certainly incorporated and positively valued 
mythical elements; 

- the Eudemus wanted to offer more than a phenomenology of 
living nature and the functions of living creatures. The work deve¬ 
loped a perspective in which all levels of life were related to the one 
transcendent Origin. 

Aristotle himself indicates in De anima that it is the physikos who talks 
about the soul in relation to somatic reality, 2 and he makes it clear 
that the student of ‘first philosophy’ is concerned with a different 
field of inquiry. 3 Just as Aristotle, by studying natural reality, wants to 
advance to the ‘first causes’ and thus to God as the first Cause par 
excellence , so, in his study of living nature, he apparently held that 
living nature is not founded on itself but that the soul in its highest 
form of activity is more divine than ordinary sublunary reality and all 
forms of life not occurring without a somatic aspect. A truly compre¬ 
hensive psychology will therefore have to speak of the part of the soul 
which can exist without body and of the question how this divine, 
transcendent principle can manifest itself in corporeal and sublunary 
reality. 


2 Anim. I 1, 403a27-28. Cf. H. Flashar, in Die Philosophie der Antike vol. 3 (Basel/ 
Stuttgart 1983) 412. 

3 Anim. I 1, 403bl6. Part. Anim. I 1, 641a33-bl0 underlines that the problem of 
the soul’s intellectual activity needs to be tackled by a higher science. 
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It is likely that the dialogue in which Aristotle’s friend Eudemus of 
Cyprus plays the title role did not confine itself to the field of inquiry 
covered by the physikos but also explored the domain of ‘first philo¬ 
sophy’. 4 This may have constituted the decisive difference between 
these two works ‘On the soul’. 

Proclus, too, observes that the Eudemus offered more than De 
anima. For him there is no question of an irreconcilable difference in 
conception, just as he sees no difference in Plato between the psycho¬ 
logy of the Timaeus and that of the Republic or the Phaedo. In his own 
commentary on the Timaeus he says: 5 

He [Plato in the Timaeus] joined the soul directly to the body, omit¬ 
ting all the problems about the soul’s descent ..., of which the myth 
of the Republic treated. Nor does he tell of the horrors (which await 
the soul) after its departure (from the body) ..., taught by the myths 
of the Republic , the Gorgias, and the Phaedo. What is the reason, people 
will ask, for omitting these matters? In my view, Plato does this be¬ 
cause he does not want to disrupt the plan of the dialogue [the Timae¬ 
us] and he treats of psychology in these discussions only insofar as it 
belongs to physics and teaches the interaction between soul and body. 
Aristotle did exactly the same: in his treatise On the soul (De anima) he 
treats of the soul in the manner of the physikos and mentions neither 
the descent of the soul nor what falls to it . 6 But in his dialogues he 
dealt separately with these matters and laid down the theoretical 
foundation. 


4 This is in fact a clear reason for asking whether the Eudemus may also have 
been designated as (a part of) Aristotle’s work On philosophy. The crucial distinction 
between ‘the purpose of something’ and ‘the purpose for something’ of which we 
suggested in chap. 6 above that it was used by Aristotle to indicate the difference 
between ‘the soul’ and ‘the intellect’, and which occurs in Anim. II 4, 415b2; b20, 
but also in Metaph. A 7, 1072b2; Eth. Eud. VIII 3, 1249bl5 and in Phys. II 2, 194a35, 
was also, according to the last passage, dealt with in the discourses ‘On (first) 
philosophy . Cf. Arist. Philos, fr. 28 Ross; 987 Gigon; 24 M. Untersteiner. In Phys. II 2, 
194bl4-15 Aristotle demarcates the knowledge of the physikos about the ‘purpose’ 
from the knowledge which ‘first philosophy’ has of the ‘purpose’. Simpl. In De an. 
Prooem. 4, 19-20 states interestingly in this connection: {mo yap xfj<; \|n>xrj<; to £(pov 
Kiveixai ax; into icupepvf|To\) to tcAoiov • evxe^exeia 8e mi 6 rcXcoxqp ^eyexai. 

5 Procl. In Tim. Ill 323, 16 - 324, 4 (ed. E. Diehl, ad 43a) = Arist. Eudem. fr. 4 
Ross; 66 Gigon. 

6 T. Case, ‘Aristotle’ 504A relates this to ‘the casting of lots’, presumably on the 
pattern of PI. Resp. X; A.J. Festugiere, ad loc. translates ‘destinees posthumes’. But 
Aristotle may have been talking about the ‘bodily coverings’ which the rational soul 
receives in its ‘descent’ into somatic reality, thus explaining the difference in 
quality of soul and life between the divine celestial beings, the fiery beings on the 
Moon, the pneumatic beings in the sublunary sphere, and living creatures with 
only an innate vital heat. Difference in quality of life always corresponds in Aristotle 
to a difference in purity of pneuma or a difference in degree of vital heat. 
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Considering now that Aristotle always adhered to a didactic order in 
which the study of nature precedes and forms the necessary prope- 
deutics for ‘first philosophy’, we must surmise that the psychology of 
the Eudemus with its comprehensive perspective formed the culmina¬ 
tion of psychology as dealt with in De anima in the same way that the 
theology of the transcendent Unmoved Mover formed the culmina¬ 
tion of the (cosmic) theology of the visible celestial gods. Just as the 
right way to study theology is to proceed via immanental theology to 
the theology of the Transcendent, so for psychology Aristotle will 
have supported the route via ‘natural’ psychology to the psychology 
of the transcendent Intellect. 

Aristotle reduced the entire reality of living nature to the opera¬ 
tion of incorporeal soul-principles in their inextricable connection 
with their instrumental bodies. But he ultimately reduced the reality 
of these souls as eide and morphai to the one origin, the transcendent 
Intellect. 

If then Aristotle himself referred to works like the Eudemus or De 
philosophia as ‘exoteric’, he cannot possibly have meant that they were 
intended ‘for outsiders and for people without further philosophical 
propedeutics’. The ‘exo in ‘exoteric’ must denote the ‘extra-’ or 
‘supra’-natural level discussed in these writings. 7 

The early loss of these published works may have been partly due 
to the candour with which they revealed Aristotle’s close relations 
with the Macedonian royal house. It remains astonishing that they do 
not appear to have formed part of the library 8 which Theophrastus 
bequeathed to Neleus. 

The main problem of assessing Aristotle’s lost works in the late 
Hellenistic tradition was probably the belief of Neoplatonistic 
commentators that Aristotle considered the knowledge which he 
characterized as ‘logical and dialectical’ to be less scientific than the 
knowledge generated by ‘natural science’. This is clearly stated by, for 
instance, Simplicius. 9 Simplicius found a solid basis for this position 


7 Cf. A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology in Aristotle’s lost dialogues 150-152. 
But see E. Berti, La filosofia del «primo» Aristotele (Milano 1997) 17, who prefers to 
interpret the term ‘ exoterikoi logoi in the sense of ‘discussions pertaining to a differ¬ 
ent sphere of reality’ (i.e. from what Aristode is discussing at that moment). 

8 See on this especiallyJ. Barnes, ‘Roman Aristotle’, J. Barnes; M. Griffin (eds), 
Philosophia togatav ol. II (Oxford 1997) 1-69. 

9 Simpl. In De an. 21, 19: xtjv yap ETurcotauoxepav mi on 7tpaypaTeicb6r| yvcoaiv 
X-oyiKtiv mi SiaXeKxiidw eicoSev rcpooayopeveiv coq So^aaxiKriv mi ouk erciaxri- 
povucfiv. 
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in all the passages where Aristotle criticises Plato’s use of the theory 
of Ideas as an inadequate explanation of real, natural phenomena. 
Since the Neoplatonistic commentators held that Aristotle’s dia¬ 
logues, too, were ‘dialectical’, they concluded that these dialogues 
were scientific on a lower level. But in doing so they failed to see that 
Aristotle recognized a science which is higher and more scientific 
than natural science. As this higher science dealt with the founda¬ 
tions of natural science, its practitioner could no longer produce 
arguments drawn from nature. Hence Aristotle talks about a ‘another 
and a higher science’. 10 This science is ‘dialectical’ on a higher level 
because it does not argue from generally accepted principles but 
conducts a discussion on principles. 

We will have to assume that the debate with Plato over the origin 
of the cosmos and the role of the intellect in dialogues like On philo¬ 
sophy and the Eudemus was conducted on this higher, metaphysical 
level. 

We thus conclude that the Eudemus and De anima were substantial¬ 
ly in agreement. And that in the Eudemus , too, Aristotle presented the 
soul as the incorporeal eidos of an instrumental natural body. The 
texts about the Etruscan robbers 11 seem the clearest confirmation of 
this. Probably the only difference between the Eudemus and De anima 
was in the comprehensiveness of their perspective. 

The question why Aristotle, in his critical discussion of all the 
psychologies which he rejects in De anima I, fails to mention the view 
which he himself put forward in the Eudemus can therefore be 
dismissed as spurious because it is the same view which Aristotle 
develops in the thetic discourse of De anima II and III. 

However, the conclusion that Aristotle’s Eudemus and De anima were 
in substantial agreement could only be reached on the assumption 
that the traditional explanation of the psychology in De anima was 
unhistorical and mistaken. I want to recapitulate here the reasons we 
found for concluding that the hylomorphistic psychology in the 
traditional explanation of Alexander of Aphrodisias was wrongly 
attributed to Aristotle. I will then sum up the advantages of my 
alternative. 


10 E.g. Cael. Ill 1, 298b20. 

11 See chap. 16 above. 
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Recapitulation of the arguments against the traditional interpretation of 

Aristotle ’s psychology 

Anyone who has followed and reflected on the modern debate over 
Aristotle’s psychology must conclude that it depicts Aristotle not as 
the astute systematic philosopher who emerges from so many parts of 
his work but as someone who either failed to notice the great internal 
contradictions in his work or, if he did, failed to remove them. Also at 
least two radical changes of position are attributed to him, though his 
writings do not show why he no longer found his earlier views ade¬ 
quate and considered his new views more satisfactory. So something 
must have gone wrong in our assessment of Aristotle’s philosophy. In 
my view, a number of facts clearly indicate where the error lies and 
the direction in which a solution should be sought. I mention ten. 12 

1. The work De anima has always been seen as Aristotle’s most 
thorough attempt to deal with the problem of the soul as the prin¬ 
ciple of all that lives. The exposition of his own view of the soul in 
book II 1 has always been interpreted as the definitive and scientific 
version of his psychology, 13 which, according to authors like I. Block 
and M.C. Nussbaum, was later at most ‘extended’ to include a doc¬ 
trine of pneuma , though one not at variance with the conception of 
De anima. All modern interpreters have taken the position of De 
anima II 1 to be hylomorphistic. But in this standard interpretation 
hylomorphism entails that the soul is the form or entelechy of the 
visible, material body. 

The first remarkable point is that nowhere in the Aristotelian Corpus 
can a hylomorphistic conception in this form be demonstrated 
incontrovertibly or unambiguously. 

2. In the second place we have to conclude that the literature from 
the first four centuries after Aristotle’s death does not show incontro¬ 
vertibly and unambiguously that any author was familiar with such a 
hylomorphistic psychology and defended it himself or attributed it to 
Aristotle. 14 


12 Cf. A.P. Bos, ‘Aristotle’s psychology: diagnosis of the need for a fundamental 
reinterpretation’ (1999) 309-331. 

13 Cf. M. Furth, Substance, form and psyche 147: ‘The pivotal section of the work is 
Chapter 1 of Book ii’. 

14 W.D. Ross, Aristotle, De anima (Oxford 1961) 2 notes: ‘The oldest references 
we have to any part of De anima are the references to it by Alexander of Aphro- 
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Though the tradition of Hellenistic philosophy is extremely 
defective, this fact is remarkable. For certainly Aristotle’s philosophy 
was not directly forgotten, nor did the literature stop mentioning 
him as soon as he died, as we were able to establish in chapters 12 
and 14. Yet neither the Peripatetics nor members of other philo¬ 
sophical schools show any trace of this standard interpretation up to 
the end of the second century AD. And even in the period after 
Andronicus of Rhodes had put the Aristotelian Corpus into circula¬ 
tion, we know that authors like Boethus of Sidon the Peripatetic, 
Plutarch of Chaeronea, Diogenes Laertius, and Hippolytus of Rome 
were familiar with Aristotle’s definition of the soul as formulated in 
De anima , but not with the present-day standard interpretation. 

3. On the other hand, there are quite a few doxographical reports 
which ascribe a different kind of psychology to Aristotle. The reports 
say that Aristotle held the soul to consist of a special body, the quinta 
essentia , or to be linked to a substance with special properties. 

W. Jaeger had a reasonable explanation: all these texts are due to 
the continuing influence of Aristotle’s lost works. But surely it is 
strange that none of these doxographical reports ever mentioned a 
discrepancy between Aristotle’s reported opinion and a different view 
which was to be regarded as equally Aristotelian. And this is all the 
more strange in combination with the fact observed under (2). 

4. However, Aristotle’s oeuvre certainly offers clues as to where the 
error in the tradition should be sought. Precisely chapter II 1 of De 
anima , the crown witness for the standard interpretation of Aristotle’s 
psychology, ends with a passage which no modern exegete has been 
able to explain satisfactorily in agreement with what goes before. In 
the passage concerned 15 Aristotle notes that it is not yet clear so far 
whether the soul ‘is the entelechy of the body in the same way as a 
sailor is of a ship’. All exegetes vigorously deny that Aristotle could 
have seriously considered this possibility, and are adamant that he 
would have rejected it out of hand had he returned to the subject. 16 


disias’. This claim should be qualified: in the report of Hipp. Haer. VII 20ff. 
Basilides clearly knew the definition of the soul in De anima , as did Plutarch, witness 
his Plat, quaest. 8. 

15 Anim. II 1, 413a8-9: exi 5e a5qta>v ei ouxax; evxeA.exeia xou acopaxoq ir\ 
coorcep 7tA.coxf|p nXoioxt. Cf. T. Tracy, ‘The soul/boatman analogy in Aristotle’s De 
anima , Class. Philol. 77 (1982) 97-112. See chap. 6 above. 

16 Cf. R.D. Hicks (1907) 319-321; F. Nuyens (1939) 252; French ed. (1948) 272; 
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But it remains unclear why Aristotle would have wanted to consider 
such a crass question. 

5. The traditional explanation itself, too, has some almost insur¬ 
mountable problems. 17 According to those who attribute to Aristotle 
a hylomorphistic psychology in the traditional sense, the definition of 
the soul in De anima II 4, 412b5 means that the soul ‘is the first 
entelechy of a natural organic body’ or ‘of a natural body equipped 
with organs’. But this implies that the essence of the soul is deter¬ 
mined with reference to a condition of the living creature of which 
the soul is the vitalizing principle, which condition is not yet realized 
for a long period in the living individual’s embryonic and post-natal 
development. For the soul is the principle which ensouls a new speci¬ 
men of a species of living creatures from the moment of fertilization. 
But this moment comes long before an ‘organic body’ or a ‘body 
equipped with organs’ can be said to exist. A typical example of the 
problematic way that modern interpreters argue this point can be 
taken from A.E. Taylor: 

‘“The soul is the first entelechy (or actual realisation) of a natural or¬ 
ganic body”. What this means is that the soul stands to the living body 
as all form realised in matter does to the matter of which it is the 
form, or that the soul is the “form” of the body. What the “organic 
body” is to the embryo out of which it has grown, that soul is to the 
body itself. As the embryo grows into the actual living body, so the 
living body grows into a body exhibiting the actual directing presence 
of mind ’. 18 

Taylor, then, admits that the embryo contains a soul-principle. At the 
same time he implies that the embryo is not the ‘organic body’ that 
must develop from it. Yet he believes that the definition of the soul 
mentions the ‘organic body’ and does not think it necessary to point 


W.D. Ross (1961) 214-215; D.W. Hamlyn (Oxford 1968) 87; C. Lefevre (1972) 137- 
140; H. Robinson, Oxf. St. in Anc. Phil. 1 (1983) 128-131; H.J. Blumenthal (1996) 
96-97. 

17 I leave aside some smaller matters, such as the fact that Aristotle’s doctrine of 
‘spontaneous generation’ seems a curious anomaly and makeshift hypothesis in the 
context of a hylomorphistic psychology in the traditional explanation. For the 
beginning of ‘spontaneous generation’ requires the presence of ‘soul’, but the soul 
cannot be connected with the body which it yet has to produce. According to the 
theory of Gener. anima. Ill 11, 762al8-21, it is only connected with pneuma and 
water and earth. The traditional explanation of Aristotle’s psychology also finds it 
hard to explain his view that flies and fleas develop out of larvae (which are 
eTepoyevfj according to Gener. anim. I 16; I 18, 723b3-9). 

18 A.E. Taylor, Aristotle (1919; repr. New York 1955) 75. 
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out that Aristotle, on Taylor’s argument, should have talked about a 
‘potentially organic body’. 

6. An equally serious internal contradiction in the traditional inter¬ 
pretation is that it has no way of explaining that the soul is the 
principle of movement for the visible body. For in book I 3 of De 
anima Aristotle had fundamentally objected to Plato’s theory of the 
soul as self-mover. Aristotle had stressed that movement is a property 
of natural bodies. 19 So when (like Plato) he presents the soul as 
incorporeal, he must assume that the soul is an unmoved principle of 
movement for the visible body. But in that case he should have made 
it clear how this is to be understood. 

7. Remarkably, the traditional explanation of Aristotle’s psychology 
leads necessarily to the conclusion that Aristotle distinguished be¬ 
tween female souls and male souls. Yet no one ever observed such a 
view in Aristotle or attributed it to him. However, if the soul is the 
formal principle of the ‘organic body’ or ‘the body equipped with 
organs’, and all higher species of animals possess male or female 
genitalia on account of their sexual differentiation, 20 the soul of a 
body with female genitalia must differ from a body with male 
genitalia. 

8. Quite obviously the standard interpretation of Aristotle’s psycho¬ 
logy also implies the dissolution of the soul on the death of the earth¬ 
ly living creature. W.K.C. Guthrie put it succinctly: ‘This doctrine of 
form as entelechy of the body, if rightly maintained, is obviously a 
death-blow to immortality. Soul is indissolubly united with the 
body’. 21 But authors who take this view should at the very least have 


19 Cf. Gael. I 9, 279al5. Only divisible and continuous things are capable of 
movement; cf. Phys. VIII 5, 257a33. See also Philos, fr. 26 Ross; 25, 1 Gigon: quo 
porro modo mundus moveri carens corpore. 

20 Cf. Gener. anim. I 4, 717al2: xa>v arceppaxuccov opyavcov, 5, 7l7bl4: xo opyavov 
xo jcpoq xov a\)v6\)aojj,ov and 16, 721a26: xa .. 7tept xqv yeveaiv opyava. 

21 W.K.C. Guthrie, A history of Greek philosophy, vol. VI (Cambridge 1981) 284. Cf. 
id., The Greeks and their gods (London 1950; repr. 1977) 369: ‘On a strict interpre¬ 
tation of his psychology, any survival of the soul after the dissolution of the body 
would appear to be impossible. Man like other natural objects is a unity, and his 
components of form and matter are not separable save in thought’, and 370: ‘The 
description of the thinking part of us in De anima III 4 and 5, makes it clear that 
there can be no survival of individual personality, and no room therefore for an 
Orphic or Platonic eschatology. ... The doctrine of form and matter has the last 
word’ and id., The Greek philosophers from Thales to Aristotle (London 1950; repr. 
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pointed out that Aristotle himself never draws this conclusion. 22 And 
that no author from Antiquity ever attributed this view to Aristotle, 
unless as a logical conclusion which he should have drawn from his 
hylomorphism (in the traditional sense). 23 On the other hand, there 
are many doxographical reports which attribute to Aristotle a 
doctrine of the soul’s survival. 24 

9. A highly curious aspect of the attribution to Aristotle of a hylo- 
morphistic psychology (in the traditional sense) is the fact that he 
blames his teacher Plato for distinguishing only two principles, those 
of form of matter, and for thus neglecting the necessary third 
principle, the ‘efficient cause’. 25 

10. But the most serious objection to the psychology ascribed to 
Aristotle is that, in the definition of the soul, i.e. in the crucial 
summary of Aristotle’s psychology, it translates a central term in a way 
for which there is no parallel in Aristotle's entire oeuvre. In the definition 
of the soul in De anima II 1, 412b5 the traditional explanation inter- 


1967) 145. P. Merlan, C.H.L.G.E.M.Ph. edited by A.H. Armstrong (Cambridge 
1967) 39: ‘Though probably not from the beginning, Aristotle denied the 
substantial character of the soul and, therefore, any pre- or post-existence of it, any 
kind of incarnation or reincarnation (transmigration). He also objected to any 
kind of astral psychology’. Cf. also P. Thillet, ‘Materialisme et theorie de l’ame et 
de l’intellect chez Alexandre d’Aphrodise’, Rev. philos. de la France 106 (1981) 17: ‘A 
la difference de Platon, et, vraisemblablement, en retrait par rapport aux theses 
exposees dans VEudeme et autres oeuvres perdues, Aristote parait lier le sort de 
Fame, forme du corps, a l’existence meme du corps. Seule une partie, une fonction 
de cette ame, Fintellect, pourrait beneficier de l’immortalite’. 

22 Anim. I 3, 406b3-6 does warrant the conclusion that Aristotle ruled out the 
resurrection of living creatures that have died. But this does not exclude a post¬ 
existence of the soul. In connection with Guthrie’s issue we do need to mention 
Metaph. A 3, 1070a24-26: ei 5e mi uoxepov xi i)7togevei, cnceTtxeov etc’ evicov yap 
o\)8ev kcdAa>£ 1, oiov ei r\ \jn)Xb xoionxov, pri n aaa aAA’ 6 vonc;. This passage is 
bracketed off by W. Jaeger (O.C.T.) as a later addition. 

23 Cf. Alex. Aphrod. Anim. 21, 22-24. Philop. In De an. 10, 1-3; 21, 20-23; 24, 7-20 
has serious objections to this view as an explanation of Aristotle’s psychology. The 
claim of Tatian Or. 25 that Aristotle ‘defames the immortality of the soul’ (xfjq 
\\roxn<; StapdAAei xr^v aOavaoiav) should, as I argued in chap. 14, be taken in the 
sense that Aristotle did not declare the soul’s immortality in an absolute sense, but 
assumed that in the course of time it dissolves into the sphere of the fifth element. 

24 Indeed, we could say that the doctrine of an inextricable connection of the 
(incorporeal) soul with a (special soul-) body, which I developed as an alternative 
to the traditional hylomorphism, is a precondition for Aristotle to argue a survival 
of the soul and an ascent of the soul to the heavenly region whence it came, 
because only a body can possess movement. 

25 Cf. Metaph. A 6, 988a9; 9, 991all; a22; b3-5; Gener. corr. II 9, 335a30; b8 and 
chap. 4 above. 
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prets ‘ organikon soma ’ as ‘organic body’ or as ‘body equipped with 
organs’. But Aristotle never uses the word ‘ organikon in the sense of 
‘organic’ or ‘equipped with organs’ but always in the sense of ‘instru¬ 
mental’, ‘serving as an instrument’. This is also clearly the case in the 
two other passages in De anima where the term ‘ organikon is used to 
denote a part of the body which is an instrument of movement. 26 

All these arguments show that the error in the modern explanation 
of Aristotle’s psychology lies in its attribution to the philosopher of a 
conception in which the soul is seen as the entelechy of the visible 
body. 

The advantages of an alternative interpretation of Aristotle's psychology 

I will now list the advantages of my alternative interpretation. 

1. In this interpretation the soul as entelecheia is indissolubly linked 
to the fine-corporeal body, but Aristotle may also have talked about a 
separation of the complex of ‘the soul as entelecheia plus soul-body’ 
from the visible body of man, animal, or plant. It leaves room for an 
independent existence of the soul complex after the visible, material 
body has dissolved, and for talk about ‘liberation’ of the soul and its 
‘return’ to the celestial regions whence it originates. The information 
about Aristotle’s dialogues forces us to allow for this possibility, in any 
case as regards the soul of man. 

2. In this interpretation a difference in quality of souls corre¬ 
sponds to a difference in quality of the fine-corporeal, instrumental 
body, e.g. a difference in quality between the souls of the stars and 
planets, of human beings, of animals, and of plants. 27 

3. This interpretation shows that Aristotle assumed a much closer 
analogy than has been recognized so far between the work of nature 
and the work which human culture produces in various forms of 
techne , because he made a clear distinction in living nature, too, 
between a formal principle and an efficient cause. 

4. This interpretation overcomes the problem existing in the tra¬ 
ditional explanation of Aristotle’s psychology, namely that De anima I 


26 Anim. Ill 9, 432bl8; b25. 

27 As is strongly suggested by Gener. anim. II 3, 736b29: notary gev onv 
bnvajin; eiepon acbgaxo<; eouce K£Koivcovr|K£vai mi Geioxepot) xaiv KaXovpevcov 
oxoixeicov. ox; 8e Siacpepovai xijnoxrjxi ai \|A)xou Kai axigia aXA,f|A,cov ouxco mi 
xoiauxr) 8ux(pep£i (pnoiq. 
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3, 407b 13-26 accuses the Platonists and Pythagoreans of failing to 
speak about the body which the soul enters, though Aristotle himself 
seems to have neglected this too. 

5. In this explanation Aristotle’s psychology of De anima can be 
seen to flow from his reflection on the issues raised by Plato in the 
Phaedo and Phaedrus , on the basis of his sharp(er) distinction between 
intellect (nous) and soul (psyche). 28 Because the theoretical intellect is 
no longer interpreted along Platonic lines as the (highest) part of the 
soul but as being different from the soul, and because the intellect is 
exclusively interpreted as immortal in contrast to the visible body in 
its mortality, Aristotle has the problem that the soul, in its connection 
with an instrumental soma , must be given an intermediate position 
between immortal and mortal. 

6. This interpretation allows us to see that Aristotle’s biological 
writings and the Parua naturalia are entirely in line with De anima. 
The absence of any explicit reference to the notion of pneuma or vital 
heat in De anima does not mean that the concept is no longer or not 
yet present in De anima. It is intended in the more general designa¬ 
tion ‘ soma physikon organikon , which Aristotle needs in order to de¬ 
note the instrumental body of the souls of plants and lower animals 
(and of the celestial beings) too. 

7. This interpretation allows us to see that the psychology which 
Aristotle uses in his ethics is compatible with that of De anima. Usually 
the psychology of the ethics was considered incompatible with the 
hylomorphism of De anima and was therefore thought to represent an 
earlier position. 29 

8. This interpretation allows us to understand why Aristotle never 
concludes in De anima that the death of the body means that the soul, 
too, ceases to exist, 30 a conclusion which seems necessarily to follow 
from the traditional view of Aristotle’s psychology. It also explains 


28 Despite his hostility towards Aristotle, Atticus put this well (Eus. P.E. XV 9, 14 
= fr. 7): Ildvxcoq 8e mi ev xouxok; 8ux(pep£xai ntaxxcovi* 6 pev yap cpriai vouv avev 
xjruxik advvaxov eivai auviaxaaOai, 6 8e xcopi^ei xrjc; vj/oxu^ xov vouv. 

29 Cf. Aristote, L'Ethique a Nicomaque , introd., trad, et comm, par R.A. Gauthier; 
J.-Y. Jolif, III vols (Paris/Louvain 1958-9; IV vols, 1970) 10-62, esp. 53 and 60. For a 
comparable distinction between Aristotle’s ‘political and ethical psychology’ and 
his ‘biological psychology’ in De anima, see W.W. Fortenbaugh, Aristotle on emotions 
(London 1975) 23-30. 

30 Alex. Aphrod. Anim. 21, 22 (ed. I. Bruns) does draw this conclusion. The 
claim by R.A. Gauthier, J.-Y. Jolif, op. cit. 2 nd ed. vol. I, 48 that Nic. Eth. Ill, 
1100al2-14 and III 9, 1115a26-27 explicitly deny the immortality of the soul is 
unconvincing in the light of Nic. Eth. X 8. 
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why nobody in Antiquity before Alexander of Aphrodisias attributed 
to Aristotle the view that death is final as regards the soul, and the 
fact that Hippolytus held Aristotle to be someone who regarded the 
soul as existing longer than the material body, but not as truly 
immortal: in the course of time it disappears by dissolving into the 
fifth element. 31 

9. This explanation brings to light a parallelism between 

(a) the way in which, according to Aristotle, the soul, as incorpo¬ 
real teleological principle, governs and leads all processes occurring 
in the bodies of plants, animals, and human beings from a central, 
isolated position, by means of a fine-corporeal body as the organon on 
which it acts. 

(b) the way in which God himself, in splendid isolation, without 
being directly involved and present everywhere, by acting on the 
sphere of the fifth element, uses the fifth element as an organon for 
bringing about the generation and death of all living creatures in the 
sublunary sphere. 32 

10. This interpretation brings to light that the passage in the 
controversial work De mundo 4, 394b9-12, where pneuma is described 
as the ‘ensouled and life-generating substance which permeates (the 
bodies of) plants and living creatures’, 33 is wholly transparent and 
soundly Aristotelian. 

11. This hypothesis allows us to recognize that Aristotle always dis¬ 
tinguished two levels of divine reality, in an attempt to avoid the 
internal dialectics of Plato’s theology, namely a highest divine level of 
a purely transcendent Intellect as final cause and entelecheia of the 
cosmos; and a level of divinity immanent in the cosmos, to wit the 
sphere of the eternal, imperishable, fifth element as efficient cause 
and endelecheia , which concretely realizes the divine plan, 34 parallel to 
the distinction between the incorporeal soul as entelecheia and final 
cause, and the fine-corporeal pneuma as dynamic and efficient princi¬ 
ple, which gives concrete shape to the formal principle in the course 


31 Hipp. Haer. I 20, 3. See also Hermias, Irr. 3; Philop. In De an. 12, 20 and chap. 
14 above. 

32 Cf. A.L. Peck, Aristotle, Generation of animals 589 and chap. 3 above. The argu¬ 
ment of S. Broadie, ‘Que fait le premier Moteur d’Aristote?’, R. Ph. de la Fr. 118 
(1993) 392-393 that Aristotle in Metaph. A did not call the First Mover the ‘soul’ of 
the outer celestial sphere (though this is what he meant according to the author) is 
not convincing. 

33 Cf. G. Reale, A.P. Bos, II trattato Sul cosmo per Alessandro attribuito ad Aristotele 
(Milano 1995) 285-288. 

34 On the term ‘ endelecheia as distinct from ‘ entelecheia , cf. chap. 14 above. 
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of time. The hypothesis of J. Pepin and many others, that Aristotle 
initially supported a purely cosmic theology, 35 thus proves totally 
groundless. 

12. This new hypothesis makes it much more understandable that 
Antiquity, starting with Antiochus of Ascalon, had such a strong 
tradition in which the fundamental agreement between Plato and 
Aristotle was defended and the perceived differences between them 
were presented as being of secondary importance or due to the use 
of a different terminology. Such attempts would have been much less 
likely if Aristotle, in a later phase of his career, had completely 
abandoned a doctrine of the soul’s ascent to the Transcendent. 

13. Following on from the previous point, we can also note that 
the new hypothesis explains how the principle of final cause (the 
entelecheia ) acts directly only on the ‘instrumental body’ and only 
indirectly on the visible body composed of the four earthly elements. 
This allows us to see why Antiquity always rightly attributed to 
Aristotle a doctrine of ‘limited divine Providence’, in the sense that 
divine Providence extends only through the sphere of the Fifth 
element to the Moon, but has no direct control over processes in the 
sublunary sphere. This attribution to Aristotle by the entire doxo- 
graphical tradition is not due to a misunderstanding or the effect of 
De mundo as a pseudo-Aristotelian work, as A.J. Festugiere and P. 
Moraux have categorically argued, 36 but is a correct representation of 
Aristotle’s authentic position. 

14. In this interpretation there is no gap between the writings 
published by Aristotle himself and the surviving works of the Aristo¬ 
telian Corpus, which seem to reflect his teaching activities. 37 The 
entire hypothesis of a development in Aristotle’s philosophizing was 
ultimately predicated by W. Jaeger and F. Nuyens on the assumption 
of an irreconcilable opposition between the psychology of De anima 
and that of the Eudemus. 

On Jaeger’s hypothesis we would be forced to assume that during 
his life Aristotle only released writings for publication in his early and 


35 Cf. J. Pepin, Theologie cosmique 171: ‘une conclusion hors conteste: le dialogue 
De philosophia professait une theologie cosmique assez elaboree’. 

36 Cf. A.P. Bos, ‘Clement of Alexandria on Aristotle’s (cosmo*) theology; (Clem. 
Protr. 5. 66. 4)’, Class. Quart. 43 (1993) 177-188 and chap. 14 above. 

37 The assertion of J. Mansfeld, ‘Sources’, The Cambridge History of Hellenistic 
Philosophy , ed. by K.A. Algra et al. (Cambridge 1999) 3: ‘Much of Aristotle’s vast 
output has perished, but the philosophically more important part of his writings is 
still available’ leans too heavily on a Jaegerian distinction. 
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transitional phases. After he had radically changed position and 
abandoned his earlier views, he no longer attempted to communicate 
this position to his contemporaries in written form. This later view 
was put forward only during lectures in the Peripatos and made 
public, if at all, via pupils of Aristotle. No one has ever suggested a 
good reason for such a radical change in Aristotle’s public relations 
strategy. 

15. We can also establish that the introduction of the theory of a 
divine, fifth element was not just prompted by cosmological reasons, 
let alone by the far-fetched motives which W. Jaeger proposed. 38 
Aristotle’s introduction of the fifth element was motivated in equal 
measure by cosmological and psychological factors. To Aristotle’s 
mind, only a divine body was suited to carry the potential of the 
psychic functions, including that of intellect-in-potency. 

16. It is now much clearer how the notion that Aristotle was taken 
with a form of materialist psychology could gain such wide curren¬ 
cy. 39 Though he was essentially a non-materialist, his proposition that 
the soul cannot exist ‘without instrumental body’ could easily lead to 
the idea that he explained all psychic functions by means of a special 
body, either a quinta essentia or pneuma. What is special about 
Aristotle’s position is that he always interpreted the soul as an 'eidos in 
matter’, as a metaphysical principle active as a dynamis in the world of 
natural bodies. 40 Aristotle remained a dualist throughout; not a 
Cartesian dualist, but a very special kind of dualist. 

17. It is better not to call this Aristotelian conception ‘instrumen¬ 
talist’, because this term should be reserved for the conception in 
which the visible body is taken to be the instrument of the soul. Such 
a view can be distinguished from the Aristotelian view by referring to 
the latter as ‘cybernetic instrumentalism’. 

But the hypothesis is not just useful for understanding Aristotle’s own 
philosophy. It also has interesting consequences for the history of 
philosophy after Aristotle. 

18. This interpretation would give the doctrine of the ‘soul- 
vehicle’ (the ochema-pneuma theory) of the Neoplatonists, who traced 

38 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 154: ‘What first gave rise to it was obviously the new and 
precise calculations, about the size and distance of sun, moon and the other 
heavenly bodies’. 

39 For this tradition, see chap. 1 with n. 16. 

40 C. Shields (1988) 113-129 shows clearly why Aristotle cannot possibly be 
termed a materialist. 
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it back to Plato and Aristotle, a much more direct relation with Aris¬ 
totle than modern authors like E.R. Dodds, J.F. Finamore and J. 
Halfwassen have recognized. 41 

19. This hypothesis can shed more light on the psychology of 
some treatises in the Hermetic Corpus involving a doctrine of pneuma 
in the context of a dualistic anthropology. After the death of the 
living creature, the pneuma withdraws and undergoes a transforma¬ 
tion into fire and ether during a process of ascent through the 
celestial spheres, 42 so that the nous , which was clothed in soul and in 
the pneuma of the soul during man’s earthly existence, ultimately 
survives ‘uncovered’. 

20. A better insight into Aristotle’s psychology can also make it 
plain how Philo, influenced by this Greek philosophical view, 
drastically adapted the biblical doctrine of the Spirit of God and the 
spirit of man by locating a divine component in every human being. 

21. With this improved perception of the way that Philo connects 
biblical motives with Greek philosophical notions, we can also deep¬ 
en our understanding of the Gnostic doctrine of pneumcfi in the con¬ 
flict of the Gnostic tradition with the Christian church. The starting- 
point of all Gnostic systems seems to have been the introduction of a 
new theology after the model of Aristode’s transcendent, metacosmic 
Intellect as Unmoved Mover. Many authors in the first centuries AD 
were in thrall to Aristotle in their thought on the liberation from 
materiality and emotions, which would lead to the restoration of 
man’s real essence. 


41 Cf. E.R. Dodds, Proclus. The Elements of Theology; a revised text with translation, 
introd. and comm. (Oxford 1933; 2 1963) 313-321. Dodds does think that certain 
facets of the later ochema-pneuma theory derive from Aristotle, but regards his 
pneuma theory as very far from the Neoplatonist ochema theory. Cf. R.C. Kissling, 
Am. J. ofPhilol. 43 (1922) 318-330 and J.F. Finamore, Iamblichus and the theory of the 
vehicle of the soul (Chico, Ca. 1985). H.J. Blumenthal, ‘Soul-vehicles in Simplicius’, in 
S. Gersh, C. Kannengiesser (eds), Platonism in late Antiquity (Notre Dame 1992) 173- 
189; J. Halfwassen, ‘Seelenwagen’, Hist. Worterb. der Philos, vol. 9 (Darmstadt 1995) 
111-117. 

42 See e.g. Corp. Herm. X 12-18, analyzed in chap. 16 above. 

43 Cf. G.P. Lutdkhuizen, ‘Gnostic hermeneutics’, R. Kessler; P. Vandermeersch 
(eds), God, biblical stories and psychoanalytic understanding (Frankfurt a.M. 2001) 171- 
185; id. ‘Traces of Aristotelian thought in the Apocryphon of John , H.-G. Bethge 
(ed.), For the children, perfect instruction. Studies in honor of H.-M. Schenke (Leiden 
2002) 181-202. 
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FINAL CONSIDERATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


If the preceding discussions are convincing, we can draw some 
remarkable conclusions. 


Self-immunization of a wrong hypothesis 

In the first place we can conclude how extraordinarily successful a 
wrong hypothesis can be in blocking its own falsification. It is easy to 
understand that after the discovery of De anima in Aristotle’s written 
legacy in the first century BC and after its publication by Andronicus 
of Rhodes, people who first saw the work proposed an incorrect inter¬ 
pretation. However, that a closer study of the work and a comparison 
with the content of Aristotle’s biological writings did not lead to a 
refutation of this interpretation can only be explained by the fact that 
the philosophical discussion had undergone a major development 
away from Aristotle’s position, and by the fact that interest in 
studying the biology had become very rare. 1 In this way even an 
independent and critical mind like Philoponus was unable to reach 
the historically correct interpretation of Aristotle’s conception, and 
instead argued an unhistorical, in this case Neoplatonistic, interpreta¬ 
tion of De anima. 

An interesting incidental circumstance is that, for their interpreta¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s psychology, modern exegetes have eagerly appealed 
to the authority of Alexander of Aphrodisias, whom they virtually 
granted the status of ‘infallible’ by identifying him, unlike the later 
commentators, as a Peripatetic and ‘orthodox Aristotelian’. 2 In pass¬ 
ing they have thus added an extra semblance of credibility to their 


1 Cf. J.G. Lennox, ‘The disappearance of Aristotle’s biology: a hellenistic mys¬ 
tery’, Apeiron 27 (1994) no. 4, 7-24 

2 Cf. P. Moraux, D’Aristote a Bessarion 17; R.W. Sharpies, Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
On Fate (London 1983) 15; 21-23; id. ‘Alexander of Aphrodisias: scholasticism and 
innovation’, A.N.R.W. vol. II 36, 2 (Berlin 1987) 21; H.J. Blumenthal, Aristotle and 
neoplatonism in late antiquity (London 1996) 7; D. Frede, Encyclopedia of classical 
philosophy (Westport 1997) 21. 
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own (wrong) explanation. The procedure resembles the way in which 
the early Church Fathers justified their borrowing of ideas from the 
heathen Greek tradition by means of the biblical story about the 
‘spoiling of the Egyptians’, which they had first spiritualized via the 
Greek method of philosophical allegorical exegesis! 3 

A very special case is W. Jaeger’s modern hypothesis of an early, 
dualistic psychology in Aristotle’s lost works and a radically opposite 
theory in De anima. This hypothesis provided its own immunization 
against any attempt to furnish material to falsify the hypothesis. For if 
later authors in Antiquity attributed views to Aristotle which seemed 
at odds with the position of De anima as it was traditionally interpre¬ 
ted, such information could be easily dismissed as being due to the 
continued influence of Aristotle’s lost works, and was thus rendered 
harmless as information arguing against the traditional explanation 
of De anima. 

However, this should have aroused suspicion more often (a) given 
the fact that it was curious that persons or movements were strongly 
influenced by the philosophical position of a thinker who later recog¬ 
nized the weakness and untenability of this position, and (b) because 
many doxographical reports attribute to Aristotle a different psycho¬ 
logy from the one traditionally read in De anima and because nobody 
before Alexander of Aphrodisias demonstrably ascribed to Aristotle a 
hylomorphistic psychology in the traditional sense. 


The development hypothesis sometimes covers up unsolved problems 

We can also conclude that W. Jaeger’s important decision to ap¬ 
proach Aristotle’s philosophy no longer from a unified point of view, 
as had been done in all the centuries before him, but on the basis of 
a historical development, lacked a sound foundation. The fact, too, 
that Aristotle himself could be called the ‘discoverer’ of organic (ge¬ 
netic) development, to which Jaeger rightly pointed, 4 is insufficient 
reason for assuming that clearly marked phases are distinguishable in 
his philosophy. With hindsight we must conclude that the inability of 
modern scholars to reconcile certain pieces of information about 
Aristotle’s psychology in the Eudemus and in De anima was the only 


3 Cf. A.P. Bos, Geboeid door Plato. Het christelijk geloof bekneld door het glinsterend 
pantservan de Griekse filosofie (Kampen 1996) 58-76. 

4 W. Jaeger, Aristotle 3-7. See chap. 2 above. 
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reason for talking about phases in Aristotle’s development. But in 
this way a scientific hypothesis which was meant to solve a problem 
led to the problem being covered up, and to a failure to recognize 
some other problems in Aristotle’s oeuvre. 5 

It also leaves the serious problem why the Aristotelian Corpus, on 
which Aristotle probably worked in different periods of his career 
and until his death, would contain recognizable traces of different 
positions. If a philosopher can, at a certain point, develop an inter¬ 
nally coherent and consistent view, he should also be considered 
capable of removing all traces of earlier views in older material. 6 


Belief in authority in science 

In the third place the conclusion urges itself that belief in authorities 
is a dominant factor in all scientific debate. 7 This applies not just to 
the authority of Alexander of Aphrodisias as a commentator on Aris¬ 
totle’s work. It also holds good for the authority of modern scholars 
like W. Jaeger, A.J. Festugiere, J. Pepin, and P. Moraux. Jaeger’s hypo¬ 
thesis of a historical development, which followed from his accept¬ 
ance of the hylomorphistic explanation of De anima , meant that the 
fragmentary material which he revalued could not bring about the 
breakthrough of established views which it could otherwise have 
made possible. And in retrospect large parts of the work of A.J. Festu¬ 
giere and P. Moraux prove no more than argumentations for beliefs 
formed and formulated earlier, argumentations which often drastic¬ 
ally adapted later research material to these prejudices. 

We can add the example pointed out in chapter 12. On the 
authority of W. Jaeger and next of W.D. Ross and I. During, a large 


5 Cf. C.H. Kahn, A.G.Ph. 48 (1966) 51. Cf. also W. Wians (ed.), Aristotle's philoso¬ 
phical development. Problems and prospects (Lanham/London 1996). For the sake of 
intellectual honesty I should record here that I myself, though the author of this 
criticism of the development hypothesis, have undergone a radical development: in 
earlier publications I accepted the development hypothesis as wholly evident; cf. 
A.P. Bos, On the Elements. Aristotle's early cosmology (Assen 1973) and Providentia 
divina. The theme of divine Pronoia in Plato and Aristotle (Assen 1976). 

6 A. Preus, Science and philosophy in Aristotle's biological works (Hildesheim/New 
York 1975) 45 rightly noted: ‘we have reason to suppose that the works of Aristode 
included in the Corpus never left his possession until his death, and thus that 
points of view which he had given up ought to be rather difficult to find in these 
works’. 

7 For an illustration of this phenomenon, see T.S. Kuhn, The structure of scientific 
revolutions (Chicago 1962; 21970) 77ff. 
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part of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus was accepted as a witness to the 
content of Aristotle’s lost Protrepticus , though Iamblichus never men¬ 
tions the name of Aristotle as his source. The acceptance of these 
texts meant that the texts of Cicero, who explicitly says that Aristotle 
related man’s soul to a ‘fifth substance’, could not be accepted. But 
Cicero’s texts could have provided the key to a better understanding 
of Aristotle’s definition of the soul in De anima II 1. 


The weakness of many assumptions 

In the fourth place, this study could be useful for examining which 
secondary hypotheses have been seriously defended in the modern 
literature on Aristotle to explain the philosopher’s work, hypotheses 
which should have been considered unacceptable in their conse¬ 
quences. 

As an example I mention the assumption that within the Aristote¬ 
lian Corpus the ethics support a recognizably older psychological 
theory than Aristotle’s own final treatment of this subject in De anima. 
We could also point to the Parva naturalia , which according to W.D. 
Ross argue an older psychological view not compatible with De anima, 
but which do repeatedly refer to the discussions of De animafi For this 
would have to lead to the assumption that after finishing De anima 
Aristotle did not give any more lectures on ethics or on the themes of 
the Parva naturalia and did not think it worthwhile to adapt his ear¬ 
lier work to his new insights. It would also have to lead to the assump¬ 
tion that any suggestion of internal systematics in the Corpus could 
not come from Aristotle himself but from a later redactor. But this 
last assumption would in turn have important consequences for our 
view whether Aristotle’s own insights can be retrieved from the writ¬ 
ings of the Corpus. 8 9 

As a second example I mention W. Jaeger’s claim that during 
Plato’s life Aristotle followed in the footsteps of the master, for as 
long as twenty years, abandoning this path and taking an almost 


8 For a blatant example, cf. W.D. Ross, Aristotle, Parva naturalia 318, which I 
discussed in chap. 5 above. 

9 Similar issues occur in texts viewed as later interpolations in Phys. VIII or Gael. 
and supposedly intended to expand the doctrine of the one Unmoved Mover into a 
doctrine of a plurality of Movers. On this, see H.A. Wolfson, ‘The plurality of 
immovable movers in Aristotle, Averroes and St. Thomas’, Harv. Stud, in Class. 
Philol. 63 (1958) 233-253, repr. in id. Studies, vol. I (Cambridge, Ma. 1973) 2-3. 
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modern, positivistic direction only after the admired teacher had 
died. 

I also mention here the categorical certainty with which A.J. Festu- 
giere rejected the unanimous tradition in Antiquity that Aristotle 
supported a special doctrine of divine Providence in which Provi¬ 
dence operates only in the supralunary part of the cosmos. Now that 
we have seen in chapter 14 how harmoniously this doctrine links up 
with Aristotle’s other views, we shall have to conclude that Festugiere 
was guilty of scholarly hubris. The fact that he believed that this 
classical tradition could by explained with reference to the work On 
the cosmos , which he regarded as inauthentic and to which he assigned 
a late date, makes the case all the more ironic. 

Another widely shared assumption is the idea that Iamblichus’ Pro- 
trepticus used work by Aristotle and in such a way that we can reason¬ 
ably regard these passages as fragments of Aristotle’s Protrepticus. 
Absurdly, nobody has addressed the fact that Iamblichus represents 
the theory of Aristotle’s De anima in a highly specific manner, and 
that the same psychological theory can be observed in the passages of 
his Protrepticus —so that the theory could then be regarded as charac¬ 
teristic of Aristotle’s Protrepticus and indeed of his entire middle pe¬ 
riod. 10 The hypercriticism always found in the debate over De mundo, 
which was labelled pseudo-Aristotelian in the last century on the 
strength of arguments which nobody still uses, but which have been 
continually replaced by others, forms a glaring contrast with this. 


Aristotle's philosophy distinguishes not two but four ‘ causes’ 

Owing to Alexander of Aphrodisias’ incorrect interpretation of one 
word in Aristotle’s De anima , Aristotle’s philosophy has come to be 
characterized as ‘hylomorphistic’, at least as regards the works of the 
Aristotelian Corpus, which are seen to represent Aristotle’s final and 
scientific conception. Curiously, however, Aristotle himself never 
presented his own view as a doctrine of two principles. On the con¬ 
trary, he repeatedly emphasized that a third principle is necessary: an 
efficient principle. And he rejects Platonic philosophy precisely 
because, in his interpretation, it is hylomorphistic and therefore 
inadequate. 


10 See chap. 12 above. 
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The traditional hylomorphistic explanation of De anima is self¬ 
contradictory because it fails to explain how the soul, which does not 
in itself possess movement according to Aristotle, is capable of form¬ 
ing the visible body, achieving unity of its various sensory activities, 
and setting and keeping the body in motion, whereas Aristotle had 
attacked Plato’s psychology precisely for viewing the soul as the 
principle of self-movement. 

But Aristotle, who had accused Plato of failing to explain in what 
way imitations of Ideas are effected in visible reality, took the soul to 
be a dynamic principle of form which regulates the generation of a 
concrete living creature by means of its instrumental body. Had Aris¬ 
totle taken the visible body to be the soma organikon of the soul and 
all the instrumental parts of this concrete body to be organa of the 
(incorporeal) soul, he would have had to explain in what sense there 
can be said to be koinonia between the soul which acts and the body 
which undergoes action. 11 But there can be no question of a koinonia 
between an immaterial principle which has no movement of its own 
and a material body which can only be moved by something else. 

If we want to do justice to Aristotle’s intentions as we find them in 
the Aristotelian Corpus and can reconstruct them for his lost works, 
we will have to characterize his philosophy as a cybernetic instrumenta¬ 
lism , that is, as a philosophy in which the reality of concrete visible 
bodies is governed by an immaterial regulative principle, of which 
the formal plan for the cosmos or for a concrete body of a living 
creature is executed by mediation of an instrumental fine-corporeal 
body, i.e. ether or pneuma. 


The need to reconsider the works of which Aristotle's authorship is disputed 

If my proposition regarding Aristotle’s hylomorphism is correct, it 
means that for centuries the question whether certain works and 
certain views can be considered ‘Aristotelian’ was judged on an incor¬ 
rect criterion, one not derived from Aristotle himself but a paradigm 
introduced by Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

In particular, works from the Aristotelian Corpus marked as being 
influenced by Stoic ideas will have to be investigated with a new open¬ 
ness, to examine whether they are not in fact soundly Aristotelian 


11 Cf. Anim. I 3, 407M7-19 and chap. 4 above. 
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works containing doctrines which had a direct effect on the Stoic 
tradition. 


Aristotle's doctrine of dynamis 

The reconstruction of Aristotle’s psychology shows that it emphatic¬ 
ally and essentially distinguished two levels of interaction. In the first 
place there is the purely physical level of interaction of the four 
sublunary elements and their compounds, of the fifth element and 
the four elements together, and of the instrumental body and the 
coarse-material components of the living creature’s body. 

Next, however, there is a psychico-physical interaction between the 
incorporeal First Unmoved Mover and the outer celestial sphere; 
and, analogously, the psychico-physical interaction between the 
incorporeal formal principle which the soul is and the instrumental 
pneuma. On both levels, i.e. the purely physical and the psychico- 
physical, Aristotle can talk about this interaction as a matter of ‘activ¬ 
ity’ and ‘passivity’. But he did maintain an emphatic distinction. 

In the case of the psychico-physical interaction there is no ques¬ 
tion of reciprocity or of proportionality of action and reaction. There 
is orexis and eros on the part of the instrumental body and there is 
action on the instrumental body on the part of the soul-principle and 
the First Unmoved Mover. Ultimately, therefore, Aristotle reduces all 
physical movement to a movement or force which is non-physical. 
Though Aristotle’s most fundamental criticism of Plato was that his 
explanation of physical reality involved a metabasis eis alio genos, in that 
he reduced the reality of bodies to the spatial and intelligible reality 
of planes and ideal numbers, 12 he himself cannot avoid a metabasis eis 
alio genos on this point either. The doctrine of the psychic powers 13 
therefore plays a role in biology and anthropology analogous to that 
of the Power which proceeds from God and is immanent in the 
cosmos and can be clearly distinguished from its essence according to 
De mundo 6. 14 The motive for Aristotle’s introduction of the term 
‘ entelecheia' was no doubt that, more than Plato, he was aware of the 

12 J.T. Cleary, Aristotle and mathematics. Aporetic method in cosmology and metaphysics 
(Leiden 1995) 71ff. 

13 Cf. Arist. Gener. anim. I 19, 726b22; 727bl6; II 1, 734bll; 3, 736b29; Anim. II 
2j413a26; a33; 3, 414a29; 31; 4, 415a25; b23; 416al9; 21; bl8; Iuv. 1, 467bl7: xa pev 
ovv aXXa xfj<; \|/v>xfj<; r\ miopia r\ 8\>vd}iei<;. Resp. 8, 474bl0. 

14 Mu. 6, 397b9-398a6. Cf. G. Reale, A.P. Bos (1995) ad loc. 
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process of (biotic) development in time. And he saw this process as a 
process from the conception to the death of the individual creature. 
This means that the ‘dynamization of the Ideas’ which is sometimes 
mentioned in connection with Philo of Alexandria flows from Aris¬ 
totle’s rejection of Plato’s doctrine of ‘separate’ Ideas, and his theory 
that souls as incorporeal formal principles exert power over the 
instrumental soul soma with which they are connected in order to 
realize all their (non-intellectual) soul-functions, as enhyla eide. 

What, then, in Aristotle’s view, is essential to the generation of a 
new living creature? It is the entrance of the soul’s dynamis in the 
matter for the embryo of the concrete living creature, matter which is 
supplied by the female specimen. 

But precisely Aristotle’s introduction of entelecheia as a technical 
philosophical concept makes it clear that the soul as ‘first entelecheia! 
is present from the conception and not at a much later stage, when 
the visible bodies of humans or animals are fully grown. Aristotle is 
aware that many human beings never achieve the actual ‘purpose’ of 
being human. Yet he maintains that they cannot be characterized as 
‘animals’ for this reason. From the time that they are conceived, 
human beings are ‘human’ through the presence of the soul as ‘first 
entelechy’. He does regard the continued ‘dormancy’ of the poten¬ 
tial to achieve gnosis and intellectuality as a human fault and short¬ 
coming. 


The parallelism between Aristotle's psychology and his theology 

There is a striking parallel in the ambivalence of the modern 
scholarly debate regarding Aristotle’s theology and his psychology. A 
group of eminent authors has argued that in his theology Aristotle 
initially conceived of the divine as being identical with the fifth 
element, which forms part of the cosmos. Aristotle’s theology was 
therefore a purely cosmic theology, which he only complemented in 
a later phase of his philosophical activity with a theology of a deity 
transcending the cosmos, the First Unmoved Mover. 

In the same way scholars have seriously argued that Aristotle’s 
psychology was materialistic or hylozoistic for at least part of his 
scientific career. 15 Only at a later stage did Aristotle develop his 


15 Cf. chap. 1 with n. 16 above. 
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hylomorphistic psychology, in which the soul is declared to be 
incorporeal. 

However, it is hard to make clear, both for Aristotle’s theology and 
for his psychology, what motives led Aristotle to abandon his earlier 
views and accept his later, final conception. Also there are indications 
which seem to suggest that facets of the ‘later’ view were argued in 
writings usually dated to an early period. 

These problems disappear once we see that, both in his early and 
in his late writings, Aristotle distinguished between a highest, imma¬ 
terial reality, that of the Intellect, and a subordinate reality connec¬ 
ted with a special fine-corporeal body, which Aristotle referred to as 
the realm of the psychic. 
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